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MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND. 


THE MONTAUK LIGHT. 
\ ONTAUK POINT—the eastern extremity 
i | of Long Island—is a region comparatively 
unknown, ex¢ ept toa few sportsmen, attrac ted 
thither by its very wildness, and to such tour 
ists as find especial charms in its seclusion, and 
in the bold and pictures 





jue scenery of its de 
fiant promontory, upon which the wild Atlan 


ic incessantly beats, and sometimes with tre 
mendous violence. We had been informed 


that these tourists had a *‘ hard road to travel,” 
leading, after all, only to a ‘‘ wild, desolate 


yuntry, infested by mosqnitoes and snakes.” 
Nevertheless I was glad to escape from the 
monotony of every-day routine, and, with two 
congenial friends, venture forth upon this tour, 
which, whatever might be the difficulties at-| sedulous Murray or Fetridge had preceded us 
tending it, was certainly unhackneyed. No! Even Harper's Magazine—that universal cyclo 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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“THE RIVER SWALE 


pedia of travel, discovery, and adventure, which 
had explored the most secret recesses of Africa, 
the the 


and the wilderness beyond the ‘‘ high Rockies” 


arctic my steries, the isles of Pacific, 
—had, by a sort of telescopic instinct, over- 
looked this brave little headland right under its 
nose. Neither pen nor pencil had taken off the 
edge of the novelty and romance of our terra 
incognita. 

We chose a beantiful October afternoon of 
last autumn for the commencement of our ex- 
We took the boat for Sag Harbor. 
The last bell expressed our glad adieus to the 
dusty metropolis, the gang-plank was taken 
aboard, and our pretty little steamer—the Kast- 
ern City—was soon out in the stream, heading 
eastward. 


cursion. 


Rounding Corlaer’s Hook, we pass- 
ed the Brooklyn Navy-yard on our right, with 
the 
quaint hull of the old line-of-battle ship Ver- 
mont, standing out in marked contrast with the 


*ts ship-houses and spacious workshops ; 


more graceful models of our modern ships of 


war and Ericsson’s ‘‘cheese- box” monitors. 


What manifestations of life and incessant ac- 
tivity throng the river, which is swarming with 
craft of every description—stately three-masted 
schooners, sloops, fishing-smacks, and _ ferry 
boats, and, darting hither and thither, the live- 
ly little tugs, always in haste, and seemingly 
out of breath Here we are passing the old 
Novelty Works on our left, now almost silent 
and lifeless, where, years ago, the machinery of 
the pioneer ocean steamers—the Washington, 
Hermann, and the Collins ships—was manufac- 


{MING WITH ORAFT.” 
tured, 
River were lined with ship-yards in full opera 
tion. We pass Blackwell's and Randall’s isl 
ands—devoted to the noble charities of New 
York city—and through Hell Gate, soon, we 
hope, to be deprived of its ancient terrors, as 
the government engineers are silently boring 
their way into and under the solid rock, ex 
pecting by one blast to destroy this perilous 
With Ravenswood and Astoria on om 
right, we thread our way by and aronnd th 
lovely wooded points out into Flushing Bay 
Then past Riker’s Island and beautiful Wh 

stone, with its charming bay 


In those days both shores of this East 


reef, 


the place of ren 
dezvous of the New York Yacht Fleet—and di 
rectly we are abreast of Fort Schuyler, frown 
ing with heavy guns from its battlements 


Past the fort, out into Long Island Sound. On 
the left, and westward, lies City Island, famed 
for its oysters. 
All this time we have been passing through 
a fleet of eastward-bound vessels, that, sped by 
a fair tide and favorable wind, reaches to thx 
dim horizon. Looking backward to the setting 
sun, what a flood of beauty fills our view, vivid 
ly bringing to our mind those radiant verses ot 
Samuel Longfellow : 
“The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 
“The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds 
Dissolved in glory float, 
And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 





MONTAUK 


The sun has gone, 


ns, the full, silver 


cturesquely wooded 


faced moon rises ¢ 
‘Sands Point ;” 
ar in the light-house grows in brilliancy as 
We are 
the deck, but supper is ready, and our appetites, 


persuade us 


the darkness increases. loath to leave 


sharpened by the fresh air, to go 
below. 

One hour later the pageant of the evening 
has dissolved, and now the moon looks down, 
throwing her silvery light in gentle ripples to 
mur feet. The air is full of mystic softness. 
Our artist friend télks of the Mediterranean, of 


POINT, 


LONG ISLAND. 


Venice, 
in Rome 


‘rowds 


vaking, we found the 
Harbor, the 


led to go on at ones 


The next morning, 
boat fast at her dock in 
We 


sag and 


conclu 


stage waiting 


and bre 


ikfast at East Hampton, and were soon 
* the old 


town, which vears age 
enjoyed a prosperous business, owning and send 
ing to sea forty vessels engaged in whaling, and 
one hundred and thirty in the cod-fishing and 
Our road left the 
southeastward direction, and proved 


town in a 
much bet 
ter than we had anticipated, winding through 


coasting trade. 





BANDS POLNT. 
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J. HOWARD PAYNE, 


“THROUGH A BEAUTIFUL LANE.” 
what manner of men settled this quaint, drows 


ag 


old village, gray and moss-covered with 


* five miles of the way. 
Hampton the wi ods | and telling of pre-Revolutionary times. 
1 cultivated fields. We learn that at the time the great struggl 
caught a} between king and Commons was beginning in 
during the time of John Hampder 


ys and 
a turn in the road, we 
bove the roofs 
foliage ; and passing through a beautiful 
it reminded us of some of Birket Fos 


glimpse of the old church spire a England 
and Milton—a band of Puritan neighbors, most- 


, th 
ter’s bits of English landscape, we entered the 
main street, which is twice the width of Broad 
ay, carpeted with emerald-green turf, with 

ron ruts running through the centre. Weath 


houses stood close to the foot paths, 
in foliage: and here and there we 
f geese stretching in undula 
the road. Passing the first 


emb ywerea 
saw large flocks 
ting lines across 
shingle-covered, rotten and crumbling 
{ and fifty three 


, 
ir of one hundred « 


t wei 
its bent and rusty vane creaking in the 
t ‘** Clinton 


Street stands 
} 


’ once holding hig! 


across the 


win 1, J 


At ademy 7 
educational institutions ¢ 


ist 


I 
rank among the 


fthe State: and here, 

in close proximity, is 

the birth-place of J. 

Howard Payne, au 

thor of ** Home, Sweet 

Home. In the dis- 

tance we cat« h aview 

of the great arms of 

a windmill moving 

slowly, 

‘Its delicate white vs 
against the sky, 

So soft and soundle 


simply beautiful.” 

Our driver put us 
down in front of the 
hospitable house of 
Mr. ——, one and a 
half hours from Sag 
Harbor; and _ here, 
while breakfast is be 
ng prepared, let us 
take a backward 
glance at East Hamp 
ascertain 


WINDMILL ON TUE BOAD TO AMAGANSRTT, 


ton, and 
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OLD OCHUROU AT EAST HAMPTON, 


. left esin M 
stone, Kent, on rtv n 
om Lond They first landed at 

time afterwar 


Massachusetts, 
found their way 


1 end of Lo un ‘ ; 
lold stock voted, June 17, 1774, 


> tow East Hampton | sons of this good old stock 1 , Jul 
the lands from the | to ** co-operate with our brethren in this colony 


the year 1649, purchasing the I: » 
4 to defend our liberties.” Durie tha Hasaue 


Island, and founded thi 


as far east ontau t ir { 
] ic the n suffered many heavy 


of 


£30 4s, Sd. sterling. W 1en | j 
> numero blows ; hrough the long seven years 


wilderness, an 
is not known that any 


verv side. y ist, at 
Yor ide his home on its sacred soil. 


oyal W yand inck sway eptre; on 
north, at elier ( ls of her people 
[anhassetts;” and a| and the ge f her sons have been among 
the brightest ornaments of the Empire State. 
church” represented in the vi- 
The bell and clock are 
rter old. Its first pas- 


ther, Poggota 


**Shinecc .” And 
gloomy forest, in silenc 
inbroken save by the Indian war-whoop, the 
cry of the wild beasts, or the solemn roar of the 
ean, they made their earthly home, and laid | tor rece 
the foundations of a government insuring to all | annually, lands rate free, 

at the mill every Monday, and one-fourth of 


d on the beach.” On the 


gnette was built in 1717. 


over a century and a qua 
d for his support ‘ forty-five pounds 


grain to be first ground 


» largest civil and religious liberty. 
the whales strand 
of Dr. Buel, the third pastor, in the 


Lyman Beecher was settled 


the people the 
Amidst the storm they sang; , t] 
And the stars heard and the sea: cea : 

And the sounding aisles of the din is rang year }, ev. 
hurel Referring to Dr. Beecher’s 


To the anthem of the free. 


Shagwong 


OCEAN. 


E.Hampton 4 


MAP OF THE LONG ISLAND OOAST FROM SAG HARBOR TO MONTAUK POINT, 


Fee 


Reali nalts 





autobiography, we do not find that he makes 
any positive statement as to the addition made 
through the misfortunes of 
but we do learn, however, 
1700 it is 


to his income 


stranded whales ;” 


that ‘‘as late as about said that a 
| 


woman named Abigail Baker, in riding from 
Kast Hampton to Bridgehampton, saw thirteen 
whales along the shore between the two places.” 
Dr. Beecher married immediately after his set 
tlement, and the following narrative, communi 
cated to his children, shows the difficulties which 
he and his wife encountered in setting up house 
keeping. ‘There was not a store in town, and 
all our purchases were made in New York by a 
We had 
; there was not a carpet from end to 
end of the town. All had sanded floors, 
of them worn through. Your mother intro- 
duced the first carpet. Uncle Lot gave me 
some money, and I had an itch to spend it. 
Went to a vendue, and bought a bale of cotton. 
She spun it, and had it woven; then she laid it 
down, sized it, and painted it in oils, with a 


small schooner that ran once a week. 
no carpets 


some 
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border all around it, and bunches of roses and 
other flowers over the centre. She sent to New 
York for her colors, and ground and mixed them 
herself. The carpet was nailed down on the 
garret floor, and she used to go up there and 
paint. She took some common wooden chairs 


out figures of gilt 


and painted them, and 
paper, and glued them on 


cut 
and varnished them 
They were really quite pretty.” 

H. B. Stowe, ** That carpet is one of the 
first things I remember, with its pretty border. 

Cuartes. ‘It lasted till my day, and covet 
ed the east room in our Litchfield home.” 

H. B. Stowe. ‘* Well, father, what did East 
Hampton folks say to that ?” 

“Oh, they thought it fine. 
Tallmadge 


Old Deacon 
He stopped at 


came to see me, 


the parlor door, and seemed afraid to come in 
‘Why, 
Then, 
after surveying it a while in admiration, ‘ D’y« 
think you can have all that, and heaven too ?’” 

In writing of the town the author of ‘* Home, 


‘Walk in, deacon, walk in,’ said I. 
I can’t,’ said he, *’thout steppin’ on't.’ 


BOAT IN SAND-DRIFT. 








MONTAUK 





WRECK OF THE ‘ OATHARINE.” 
Sweet Home” says: ‘‘ It is twenty minutes’ walk 
from the ocean. A beautiful oasis, so surround- 
ed by sands and barrenness that the inhabitants 
ire confined to farms barely sufficient to enable 





hem, with patient industry and rigid economy, 
to draw thence the means of sustaining their 
families...... The traditions of the place are few, 
ut mysterious, I first sought them in the 
town records; but vast, indeed, was my per- 
plexity on only encountering notices of various 
inexplicable hieroglyphies granted to the Zeph- 
aniahs and Ichabods and Jeremiahs, through 





POINT, LONG 


ISLAND. 











But I must not loiter, contenting myself with 
the thought that I have said sufficient to show 
that there is at least one spot, not far from the 
metropolis of the New World, that has not felt 


the improvement of the age, and that it is just 


many generations, for the respective ‘ear-marks’ | the place to dream away leisure hours. We 


of each. Eventually, however, it was relieved. 


[ found out that these mystical ‘ ear-marks’ 


were busy all day sketching the many pictur- 
esque objects, and retired to rest delighted with 


vere merely registers of the stamps on the ears | our day in East Hampton. 


of the cattle under which the towns-peopie en- 
tered them for a portion of the pasturage at 
Montauk, to which each freeholder had a right.” 

After breakfast we directed our steps toward 
the birth-place of Payne—a modest, unpretend- 


Early the next morning we start toward the 
rising sun, reaching the village of Amagansett 
about eight o’clock. Here we strike Napeague 
Beach, and halt to sketch a fish-cart and a boat, 
partly covered by the sand, and a little further 


ing house, nestling under the shadow of the | on the wreck of the ship Catharine, the surf 
Academy building, where his father, we were | breaking in bursts of spray, and creaming in 


told, was once a tutor. How many touching 
associations crowd upon us as we remember the 


many weary hearts whose thought and aspira- | 


tion have found expression through the singer 
who first saw the light in this out-of-the-way 
nook, and whose fate it was to die away from 
home and kindred in a foreign land ! 


‘* Hearts there are on the sounding shore 
(Something whispers soft to me), 
Restless and roaming for evermore, 
Like this weary weed of the sea; 
Bear they yet on each beating breast 
The eternal type of the wondrous whole, 
Growth unfolding amidst unrest, 
Grace informing with silent soul.” 





EAB-MARES. 


and over her barnacled timbers. Eastward 


“ The sunlight glitters keen and bright, 
Where, miles away, 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
And wastes of sandy gray.” 


| Mile after mile we walked by the sea; the 


| beach was a pure clean sweep, free from sea- 

weed, pebbles, orstones. ‘Tiny sandpipers were 
|running along in front of us, following the 
}curves of the incoming and receding waves. 
Fragments of wrecks were frequent. Toward 
| noon we stopped to rest, and found some beach 
| plums, which proved to be sweet and palatable. 


Slit. Hollow ( 


Halfpenny 
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FRAGMENTS OF WRECKS ON THE BEAOH, 


After resting a while we 


continued our way, 


sheep had been pastured on the downs east 

g more difficult, as the tide | « 

is higher here, and the beach 

broken. Stones and sl 
} 


the walking growin if this house, at a charge per head for commot 


begins to be. stock of $ 


$2 50, and of $5 for the field or fat- 
tening pasture. There are three keepers, liv 

ing about four miles apart, whose duty it is to 
shift the cattle from point to px 


iells seemed to be fre 
ied nearer the end of the 
Point. The weather was perfectly delicious, point, as the water 
the sky without a cloud, the sea a soft blue, | or pasture may require. They are furnished 
growing green as it breaks on the shore, fresh | with a comfortable house, and as much land as 
and pure from the broad Atlantic. For hours | they may require for farming purposes, with 
we had been passing over the “dreaded” Na- | the privilege of keeping a certain number of 

had been told was im- | cattle, sheep, etce., 


juent as we approac 


peague Beach, which we 


passable. 


with every opportunity to 
raise chickens, geese, ducks, and turkevs. 

nd b gan to rise out of the Life saving stations are scattered about four 

ind to grow into irregu- | miles apart along the coast, containing boats 


ready to launch at a moment’s notice; but we 


began to look out for the 
first house, and : two o'clock caught sight 
of it from tl luff, close to the shore, and great weight, it is impossible to launch then 


; ; “ae 
were soon refreshing ourselves in the comfort 


were told by old wreckers that, owing to their 


through the heavy surf, and that practically 


able parlor. with some they are of no use. 


home-made blackberry 


wine, and cool water from the well. We ob After dinner we continued our walk, follow 


ing the coast till sundown; then on over the 
downs, through the deepening twilight into the 
gloaming, the music of the everlasting and mo 
notonous roar of the sea sounding in our ears, 


tained from Mr. Lawrence a sketch of some of 
the ** ear-marks” now in use in marking cattle, 
During the past season fifteen hundred head of 


these, one hundred horses, and seven hundred 


O8BORNE’S, 
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THE 


until we reached Mr. Osborne's, near the beach, 
after dark. Soon we were comfortably seated 
in his cozy parlor, chatting with the family like 
old friends. Anexamination of the ‘ register” 
revealed a very different record from the books 


of this kind usually found in hotels. Here we 


have a description of a successful day's sport— 


ducks, wild-geese, snipe. On another page re- 
grets at leaving such home-like quarters. Here, 
igain, a series of comic sketches by our friend 
Dr. C -. Then we have a tale of wreck and 
disaster: how a ship was driven ashore one wild 
night, a few years ago; how brave men gathered 
to the rescue ; how the crew, one after another, 
dropped into the sea, some of them being saved 


SHLPWRECK AT 


NIGHT. 
from the jaws of the angry waves; of a mother 
washed ashore, dead, clasping a babe in her 
arms; the wild figures of the wreckers on that 
dark, stormy night of horrors, lit up by a great 
fire of drift-wood, made up a picture not easily 
effaced from our minds; the morning dawned 
at last, but the ship had disappeared—she had 
been beaten to pieces, and the shore was strewn 
for miles with broken timbers of the wreck. 
Another record, in a neat female hand, reads 
thus, ‘* Good-by, dear old Montauk, till another 
winter.” 

But it is growing late. Our hostess asks if 
we will sleep on feathers or straw. 


Sleeps 
voices echo, “Straw! straw! straw!” Three 
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LATE GRAVES.’ 


snowy beds. We drew lots for the choice, and 
were soon fast asleep. 

Karly next morning we visited some lonely 
One of the sleepers had reached the 
age of ninety-nine years. 


graves. 


The sea, 
“It keeps eternal whisperings round desolate graves.” 


Close to the house is Fort Pond, well known 
to sportsmen, who are now beginning to arrive. 
plenty. We 
shown a beautiful wood - duck that had 
shot the night before. 
for the 


Ducks are already quite were 
been 
Breakfast over, we push 
water’s edge. There are evidences 
‘very where of fearful storms, 
‘Where surge after surge would leap enorm, 

Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 

That lifted and lifted, and then let go 

A great white avalanche of thunder,” 


tearing and goring gaps and seams into the 
Here 
a sea-wall has been piled up, and the sand 
gathering about it forms a slight barrier to the 
the 


coast, which is at this spot quite low. 


encroachments of ocean. Looking east 


along the wide beach, what a sight greets our 


| first time, we sighted the light. 
| was being prepared our pencils were busy, and 


view! Extending full half a mile, the débri 
of wrecked ships, a chaos of splintered frag 
ments, bleached and broken—a tremendous i! 
lustration of what Walt Whitman calls 


“The spasm of the sky and the shatter of the sea, 


Here we stop to sketch part of a broken mast 
then the charred remains of what seems to hav: 
been a schooner. Partially buried, and pretrud 
ing from the sand like skeleton fingers, wer 
great iron bolts, rusted and bent. After heavy 
gales it is found that the character of the beac! 
often changes. Wrecks that have long been 
buried and forgotten are exhumed, and again 
the fierce winds and heavy seas cover them fron 
sight. Further on we pass heaps of coal ; parts 
of the vertebra of a whale, bleached perfectly 
white ; a bit of rail, or broken spar and tackle- 
block—what memories of disappointed hopes, 
unwritten tragedies, lying here in this grave 
Still further on the bluffs be- 
gin to rise to a height varying from twenty to 
fifty feet, in bright sunlight against the dark blue 
of the sky. Their color is a fresh yellow ochre, 
broken with gray and purple. 

Toward noon we clambered to the heights 
through a ravine, and were glad to discover 
** Stratton’s”—the third house—about a mile 
away, and perhaps half a mile inland on the 
high ground, looking in the distance like a huge 
granite boulder, harmonizing and blending with 
the dun color of the hills. 
numbers of cattle feeding on the slopes that sur- 
round Great Pond; and further east, for the 


yard of the sea! 


Here we saw large 


While dinner 


we enriched our sketch-books with the pictur- 
esque barn-yard filled with corn, and the hay 
and grain stacks, attesting the richness of the 
lands for agricultural purposes. For dinner we 
had a pair of black ducks, which, a little later 
in the season, visit this locality with other game 
in great numbers, 

Then again we were by the edge of the sea. 


The shore is here cumbered with large stones 


IATTLE ON THE SLOPES. 
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“THE SHATTER OF THE SEA.” 


and boulders of considerable size. Looking 
west were the rolling downs stretching into 
the purple distance against the evening sky 
—a picture of profound and solemn beauty 
never to be forgotten, 
“We walked beside the sea, 
After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory. 
“For though we never spoke 
Of the gray water and the shaded rock, 
Dark wave and stone, unconsciously, were fused 
Into the plaintive speaking that we used 
Of absent friends and memories unforsook : 
And, had we seen each other's face, we had 
Seen, haply, each was sad.” 


We reached Montauk Light, and the end of 
yur second day’s tramp, a little after dark. 
Later in the evening accompanied _ the 
keeper (Mr. Ripley) on a tour of inspection. 
Going through a passage-way we found our- 


we 


selves in the oil-room, neatly paved with col- | 


yred tiles, the oil being stored in large tanks on 


me side of the room. The ascent is by one 


| lining inside of the original structure. 
| diately below the lamp is the keeper's room and 


LONG ISLAND 


1 
hundred and thirty-seven steps, winding around 
the central shaft, and the walls are of enormous 


thickness; the tower, erected in 1796, was some 
years since strengthened by building a solid brick 


Imme- 


the apparatus which keeps the revolving ‘“ flash” 
in operation. Here through the long weary 
watches of the night, one hundred and eighty 
feet above the sea, exposed to the full force of 
the wild Atlantic storms, these faithful sentinels 
keep vigil, On their fidelity and constant 
watchfulness depends the safety of the many 


thousand vessels that annually traverse this 


highway of the sea. 
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AGKLOULTURAL PROSPERITY. 


‘ Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 


Shines on that inextinguishable light!’ 


A few steps higher and we are in the lantern, 
containing a ‘‘ Fresnel” flash light of the first 
order, made by Henry Lepante. It isa miracle 
of ingenuity in the scientific concentration of the 
We step inside the lenses as the ‘‘ flash” 
slowly revolves, and the next moment are in- 


lenses. 


closed in light which is visible thirty-six miles 
The flash throws a flood of brilliant 
light around the entire circle, disappearing and 


seaward, 


re-appearing every two minutes. 

Mr. Ripley explains to us that the lamp has 
two reservoirs—an upper and a lower; the for 
mer being five feet above and directly over the 
lower one. They are connected by two pipes. 
rhe lower reservoir contains a pump, by which 
the oil is forced through one of the pipes into 


the upper reservoir. The feed-pipe connected 


with the lamp has a chamber whicl 
contains a small float, by which the flow 
of oil is regulated, allowing 120 drops 
per minute. The oil that is not con- 
sumed passes down into a receiver un 
der the lamp, to which a small tube is 
attached, conveying it through a wire- 
cloth strainer into the lower 
to be again pumped up. During the 
long winter nights the lamp will con 
sume two and one-half gallons of re 
fined lard-oil, and the oil will flow four 
hours without pumping. ‘The uppe 
reservoir will contain nine gallons. Th: 
flash is propelled by clock-work, which, 
when wound up, will run three hours. 
The lenses are twelve feet in height and 
six feet in The lamp is 
placed inside of the lenses, having four 
wicks, the largest being three and a half 
inches in diameter. During the day the 
lenses are covered with linen curtains, 
to prevent the rays of the sun from 
striking the lamp and unsoldering the 
The heicht of the lantern is nine 
feet, the frame of solid iron. No wood of any 
kind is used in the tower. 

Much trouble is experienced in keeping the 
oil from congealing during the cold winter 
nights, owing to the want of stoves in the oil 
Attention to this matter by the Light- 
house Board would add much to the comfort 
of the keepers and the efficiency of the light. 
There is a curious history connected with the 
light. It was presented by the French govern 
ment to the United States, and lay a long time 
in the Custom-house in New York; was then 
sold to pay the duties, and finally, after much 
dickering, was purchased back again by ‘‘ Un- 
cle Sam.” 

Stepping out on the balcony that surrounds 
the tower, the glorious panorama of the moon 


reservoir, 


diameter, 


brass-work. 


room, 


lit sea lay all about us, and at that moment two 
ships were crossing the glinting light of the 


moon, ‘The raw, chilly night air soon drove 


SORU B-GROWTH, 








I 





KING AND QUEEN OF TILE MONTAUKS. 


s below to the comfortable fireside of the 


keeper’s family, where we sat listening to sto- 
ries of storms from the sontheast, during which 
the whole weight of the Atlantic is thrown di- 
rectly upon Montauk Head. The light-house 
is built of granite, and, founded on a rock, 
stands on the bluff sixty feet above the beach. 
The sea is silently eating its way toward the 
tower, and this will soon compel a removal to 
the higher ground west. 

Early the next morning we were sketching 
the sunrise, but the fishermen were up before 
us, trolling for blue-fish. We had arranged to 
have a team sent to take us off, and by eight 
o'clock we started homeward, the road leading 
over and around the knolls, at times follow- 
ing the beaten path, at others over the un- 
To the left we caught a glimpse 
of the sea and the curved column of smoke on 


broken sod. 
the distant horizon. ‘hen we descended down 
into a deep dell, by the dry bed of a former 
pool, now covered with the dead leaves of the 
pond-lily. Rising again, to the north of us 
lies Gardiner’s Island and the distant Connect- 
icut shore, and still further eastward, in the 
faint blue distance, Rhode Island, and off due 
east from the Point, Block Island. The sky 
ind water are an intense blue, while the sand 
spits and points on the northerly side look like 
golden beaches in the morning light. Now 
ind then we pass clumps of scrub-growth clad 
in russet and gold. 

Our driver pointed out a few scattered 
houses, forming the village of the once power- 
ful Montauk Indians, who have now dwindled 
to about a dozen persons. In 1660 their ances- 
tors conveyed to certain parties of the planta- 
tion of East Hampton ‘‘all the neck of land 
called Montauk, with all and every part and 
parcel thereof from sea to sea, from the utmost 
end of the land eastward to the sea-side, unto 
the other end of the said land westward, adjoin- 
ing to the bounds of East Hampton,...... with 
meadow, wood, stone, creeks, ponds, and what- 
soever doth or may grow upon or issue from the 
same, with all the profits and commodities, by 
sea or land, unto the aforesaid inhabitants of 
East Hampton, their heirs and assigns, forever. 
....And in token thereof have digged up a 
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iece of the said lands, and delivered as our act 


and deed.” 


The mark of Wianambone, O 
The mark of Sachem Squa, X 
The mark of Zoquabone, Q 
The mark of Shobanow, — 
The mark of Massaquit, ~ 
The mark of Yombo, 2 
A further bond, made by Wyandanah and 
Sassakatako, sachems of Montauket, 1687, with 
the consent of the Montauket Indians, conveyed 
to the trustees of the freeholders of y® town ot 
East Hampton ‘‘all the tract of land at Mon- 
tauket, from sea to sea.” And the trustees, for 
themselves and the freeholders, engaged that 
the Indians “ 
ever they have occasion for to plant from time 


have leave to plant what corn so- 


to time, where they see cause, themselves and 
their heirs forever, upon the land as purchased 
The two hundred descendants 
of the original purchasers are waiting for the 


of them by us.” 


time when the tribe will be extinct, and there 
shall be no lien upon the land. The Indians 
are said to be idle and worthless,*except their 
king and queen, who are industrious, quiet 
citizens. The king, David Pharaoh, was that 
day attending court at Riverhead; therefore 
we concluded it would not pay to visit them. 
The wood begins to grow more dense on the 
north side, and we are gradually leaving the 
glorious downs, dotted here and there with 
herds and flocks. The air is pure and bracing, 
the autumn tints of surpassing beauty, and all 
things conspire to make a perfect day. We 
give way to the exhilaration we feel, and free 
ly express our delight. Over hill and vale, 
through lovely copses of piperidge, alder, and 
oak—flaunting tints of crimson, gold, and pur 
ple, with long gray moss pendent from the old 
er trees—we shortly strike the edge of the 
dreary “‘ Napeague Beach” region. Barberry, 
stunted cedar and pine, and masses of ‘‘ deer- 
feed” vary the monotony of this sandy desert, 
rendered uninhabitable during the summer sea- 
Along the 
north shore there are deep bays, the resort of 


son by the myriads of mosquitoes. 


fishermen. Vast quantities of moss-bunkers are 
caught and worked into oil. Napeague, from 
ocean to sound, must remain the waste itis; but 
the land east, for about eight miles in length by 
a width of a mile or more, will, some day not 
far distant, become a place of summer resort 
for the dwellers on the main-land. It has an 
average elevation of fifty feet above the sea. 
Swept from all points by the breeze from the 
water, can its equal be found? It had been 
the fortune of some of our party to visit the 
coasts of Italy, to wander over the downs on 
the Isle of Wight, to ramble on the heathery 
hills of Scotland, and to visit Newport, Nahant, 
Cape Ann, and Long Branch; but the two days 
tramp along the beach, and the ride over the 
downs of Montauk on that memorable Octobe 
day, stand in strong relief above all other sim- 
ilar experiences. We reached home in the 
evening via the Long Island Railroad, having 
been absent a little over four days. 
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REINDEER, DOGS, 


SIBERIAN TRAVEL : 


GHLJIGHA, EA 


rs ago it had come to be ac- 


YWENTY yea 


cepted that, if it lay within human power, 


‘| 
communication by telegraph must be established 


between Europe and America, or—taking the 
two great commercial points of the two conti- 


nents as representatives of the whole—between 
London New York. The failure of the 
first attempt to lay a cable across the Atlantic 
produced that 
telegraphic could 

few men, promi- 
nent among whom was Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
would not accept this conclusion, and how these 


and 


a general conviction no direct 


communication be made 


across that ocean. How a 


few at last found themselves right, against the 
judgment of the many, is a story which need 
not here be told. Its results are evinced every 
morning, when we read in the newspaper every 


important event which had happened in Europe 


ten hours before. 

The impossibility of a direct telegraphic line 
across the Atlantic having been assumed, sev- 
eral plans were proposed for lines crossing the 
ocean at places where it becomes narrowed to 
We have here to do with only 
yne of these schemes. Russia had already es- 


1 mere strait. 


Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-shoes: A Journal of Si- 
berian Travel and Explorations, made in the Years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. By Ricuarp J. Busn, late of 
the Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. With Map 
and Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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AND SNOW-SHOES: 
AND EXPLORATION.* 


SIGERLA. 


{tablished a line from St. Petersburg to the 
|}mouth of the Amoor. The American conti- 
nent was also traversed by a line from New 
York to San Francisco. In 1864 the Ameri 
Western Union Telegraphic Company, 
| having obtained the requisite authority from 
the British, and American 
ments, undertook the 
two lines. 


can 
Russian, govern- 
work of connecting these 


| According to the original idea—if we may 
so designate it—the northeastern extremity 
| of Asia formed a solid triangle, presenting its 
| apex to the continent of America, from which, 
close under the arctic circle, it was separated 
only by Behring Strait, less than forty miles 
broad. But at a time far antedating all hu 
man history the southeastern side of this Asi 
atic triangle of land had been eaten into by a 
deep indentation of the ocean, known to us as 
the Sea of Japan and the Sea of Okhotsk, 
bounded on the west and north by China, Tar- 
tary, and Siberia, and on the east by the pen- 
insula of Kamtchatka, which separates it from 
Behring Sea, of the great Pacific 
Ocean. The original line of the coast is indi 
eated by the Kurile and Japanese islands, 
which are only the summits of a former mount- 
|ain coast range, whose sides and feet are far 
| beneath the present ocean, and whose loftiest 
peak, the voleano of Fusiyama, in Japan, si- 


an arm 
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lent for almost two centuries, rises to a height} line from the Amoor to San Francisc¢ 

of 14.000 feet above the waters. skirt its western and northern sides. To reach 
This Sea of Okhotsk, into which empties the | Behring Strait the line must not only traverse 

Amoor, was assumed to be too broad to be| the twenty-five intervening degrees of longi- 

traversed by a telegraphic cable, and so the! tude, but must run northward, directly out of 
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its nearest way, through twenty degrees of lat- 


tude. Then, having crossed the Behring 
Strait, it must make a wide circuit of forty-five 
legrees of longitude and thirty-eight degrees 
f latitude southward before reaching San 
Francisco. The whole distance on this line 


from the Amoor to San Francisco is about 7000 
miles ; and with the exception of a few hundred 
miles in California and Oregon, communication 

ust be established through a country hereto 
ore and now almost uninhabited, the sreater 
mart of which can never become the abode of 
ivilized A telegraphic 
this line, starting from London, 
would, before reaching New York, traverse a 
distance greater than the circumference of the 


globe. 


man, sent 


message 


ver entire 


To explore the long space of 7000 miles be- 
tween the Russian extremity on the Amoor and 
the American extremity in California, through 
Northeastern Siberia, and what was then Rus- 
sian America—now Alaska—and British Co- 
lumbia, the telegraphic company early in 1865 
fitted out an expedition. The whole survey 
was under the general charge of Colonel Bulke- 
ley, of the United States army. The expedi- 
tion was soon divided into several distinct par- 
ties for ditferent portions of the route. The re- 
sults of the explorations of two of these parties 
have for some time been given to the world.* 
{o these has recently been added the much 
more valuable work of Mr. Richard J. Bush, 
some of the salient points of which will be pre- 
sented in this paper, the writer of which consti- 
himself the an imaginary 
member of the party of two—Bush and Mahood 

by whom mainly the explorations narrated 
were accomplished, 


tutes for occasion 


These explorations cover 
i period of 


from July 


about two vears and three months 
3, 1865, to September 28, 1867- 
the scene béing almost wholly in 


Siberia. 


Northeastern 


July 3, 1865.—The brig Olja, which was to 
convey to Kamtchatka, sailed from San 
Other parties of the general expe- 
dition are to go different ways—one through 
Russian America; another, under Lieutenant 
Macrae, is bound for Anadyrsk, on the Asiatic 
side. 


us 


Francisco, 


We expect some months hence to meet 
Macrae somewhere in Siberia. Our party of 
the Olga consists of Major Abasa, of 
the Russian army, in charge of the Asiatic di- 
vision, James A. Mahood, George Kennan, and 
Richard J. Bush. We are bound first for Pe- 
tropaulovski (Peter-and-Paul’s-town), in Kamt- 
Of the 
region which we are to explore we can learn lit- 


four on 


chatka—thence, who knows whither ? 


tle: 
ratives of other arctic travelers forewarn us of 


peril and privation, But we are all young, 


* Travel and Adventure in Alaska, etc. 
RI0oK WHYMPER. 
Tent - Life 
GirorGr KENNAN, 


By Frepe- 
(See Harper’s Magazine for March, 
in Siberia and Kamichaika. By 


1869.) 
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but we know that it is arctic, and the nar- | 






hardy, and ambitious, and are well provided foi 
our journe”™. 

August 20.—After a voyage of forty-seven 
days we are at Petropaulovski. Yesterday we 
caught sight of a lofty snow-clad peak looming 
up above the fog. This could be nothing els 
than Avatcha, 11,554 feet high, the landmark 
of Petropaulovski. We make the port and land. 
We are met by Mr. Flenger, a fur merchant, 
and others, 


After courteous greetings they ask 
for the 


and no wonder, for it is now 
three years since they have had a regular mail, 
and all they know of the world outside is what 
they can learn from an occasional whaler that 
has dropped in upon them, whose latest news 
is, perhaps, six months old. 

August 25.—A week at Petropaulovski, of 
which much might be said; but since getting 
back to Christendom I find that Harper's Mag- 
azine for August, 1868, has anticipated me. 
We have been making diligent inquiries about 
the region to be explored by us. 


news: 


The nearest 
point is 1000 miles away in a straight line. 
This is Ghijigha, at the head of the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Had we been earlier in the seasou we 
should have gone there by water, rounding the 
southern point of Kamtchatka, and then sailing 
northward ; but now it will not be safe to ven- 
ture far in that way. Major Abasa does not 
like the idea of losing six months. So he has 
decided to divide our party of four, all of us to 
make land journeys. The work is divided as 
fairly as may be between the two parties of two 
men each, Abasa and Kennan are to go up 
the whole length of Kamtchatka, and so reach 
Ghijigha. Mahood and Bush are to go in the 
Olga to Nikolayefsk; thence by land around 
the head of the Sea of Okhotsk. We hope 
some day to meet at the town of Okhotsk, half 
way between Nikolayefsk and Ghijigha, 1200 
miles from either. Abasa can get there before 
us, and in the mean while he will explore the 
space of another 1200 miles northeastward from 
Ghijigha to Anadyrsk, whither Macrae has gone 
—a route known to fur-hunters only. West- 
ward also, from Ghijigha to Okhotsk, his route 
is pretty well known to the Russians. Our 
route from Nikolayefsk to Okhotsk is absolute- 
ly unexplored. All that we can here learn is 
that we have nothing to fear from the natives 
until we come to the Koraks, who are described 
as a pagan tribe, fearing neither God nor man, 
who will not hesitate to kill us for the sake of 
plunder. We have been busy also in purchas- 
ing fur garments for our journey; for furs are 
here more abundant and cheaper than in Sibe- 
ria. 

Meanwhile we have varied our daily routine 
by a pony ride to a little settlement called Avat- 
cha, seven miles from Petropaulovski. Our 
steeds were tough, shaggy little fellows, about 
four and a half feet high. A pleasanter ride it 
would be hard to conceive, We had supposed 
Kamtchatka to be a bleak, desolate region—the 
abode of ravenous wolves and shivering exiles, 
producing only frozen lichens, swept over by 








withering 
Chis short trip taught 
is to distrust our ge- 
The mid- 
summer day was calm 
ind beautiful, the sky 
f the purest azure, 
the fields besprinkled 
vith the brightest 
lowers, and every 
hicket alive with 
jirds. Approaching 
he little settlement 
if Avatcha we enjoy- 
ed a magnificent spec- 


tempests, 





graphies. 


tacle. From the bay 
the land slopes gently 
ipward for miles, 
rradually swellinginto 
hills, range after range 
melting away into haze 
in the distance, crown- 
ad by heavy masses 
of low-lying clouds. 
Far above these rose 
the magnificent peak 
ff Avatcha. Al- 
though thirty miles 
iway, its white sum- 
mit was so clearly cut 
igainst the blue sky 
that it did not seem a 
mile off. When the 
full view broke sud- 
denly upon us we halt- 
ed s} eechless for a 
space, broken soon by 
one of us exclaim- 
ing, ‘*By thunder!” 
Bush’s drawing shows, 
better than words can 
do, this distant view of Avatcha. To-morrew | 
we, Bush and Mahood, are off on the Olga, 
bound for Nikolayefsk and elsewhere. 
September 10.—We have sailed along the 

coast of Kamtchatka and the Kurile Islands, 
narrowly escaping shipwreck in a fog. Three 
days out, we heard a noise which our captain 
thought to be the ‘‘ blowing” of a whale. A 
moment after we found that it was the roar 
of breakers, and could see them on three sides | 
of us, flinging the surf thirty feet into the air, 
the shore being invisible in the fog. It was 
only by a hair’s-breadth that we escaped from 
the perilous neighborhood. Then we passed 
hrough the dangerous strait of La Perouse, 
between the long island of Saghalin and the 
northernmost Japanese island, and cast anchor 
at De Castries, 150 miles below Nikolayefsk, with 
which it is connected by telegraph. But, un- 
luckily, the line was not in working order, and 
we have decided to leave the Olga and take 
the longer land route. The Russian command- | 
er of the post has given us a squad of soldiers to 
carry our baggage twenty miles to the Amoor, 
down which we shall go by boat for two hun- 
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AVATCHA. 


dred miles to Nikolayefsk. The captain of the 
Olga, a stout Dutchman, decided to go with us. 

‘Septe mber 16.—Five days after leaving the 
Olga at De Castries, we are at Nikolayefsk. I 
put down only a few incidents of the journey. 
A dreary ride through the rain brought us to 
the shore of a “liman,” or lagoon, communi- 
cating with the Amoor. Here we stowed our- 
selves into a crazy craft of a boat; but it soon 
appeared that it was inadequate to convey us; 
so all of us except Mahood and a boatman left 
the craft, and undertook to wallow ten miles 
through the swamp, purposing to keep within 
hailing distance of each other. Mahood, how- 
ever, was a little ahead of us. We lost our way 
in the gloom, and had made up our minds to 
camp out in the swamp, without means of mak- 
ing a fire, when, luckily, Bush bethought him- 
self of firing off his revolver, which he had sue- 
ceeded in keeping dry. The report had hardls 
died away before an answering shot was heard, 
followed, half an hour later, by the plash of 
oars. In another half hour the glare of torches 
showed us that we were close upon habitation. 
This proved to be the post of Yevetevo, the oc- 
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GILAK LOTKA AND VILLAGE, 


cupants of which entertained us as well as they | 


could, There was tea in plenty, with bread 
and butter. ‘The butter, indeed, was about half 
cockroaches; but we were too hungry to mind 
that much, Next day, having chartered a rather 
better boat, we went on, passing several other 
stations, each consisting of a single house, until 
at last, after four days, we reached Marinsk, a 
bit of a town, with a church and two or three 


rather comfortable houses, besides quite a num- 
1 


ber of poor huts scattered over a space of a 
mile. Here we managed to hire a comfortable 
boat, twenty-five feet long and six wide, in 
which we were to voyage two hundred miles 
down the Amoor. 

For the rest of the way our voyage was a 
pleasant one. The river, a mile broad, flows 
for a while between broad meadow lands dot- 
ted with patches of forest. Now, in the season, 
it was alive with salmon, which are so easily 
caught that they are esteemed almost valueless. 
Fish which would make the mouth of an epi- 
cure water are thrown to the dogs by hundreds. 
Ever and anon we passed a Gilak village, or 
met their “lotkas,” or canoes, usually paddled 
by a couple of women, a man sitting in the 
stern lazily smoking while he steered. We 
stopped at Irkutsk, named after a considerable 
town, the capital of Eastern Siberia. This Ir- 
kutsk is merely a station for changing horses 
during the winter journey down the frozen river. 
It consists of a comfortable log-house and barns. 
The region around produces an abundance of 
hay, and thousands of horses and cattle could 
be raised, were there any use for them. The 
main drawback is the freshets. During one of 
these, two years ago, the hay-stacks were all 
swept away. It never, before or since, oc- 
curred to the keeper to place his stacks upon 


the bluffs, above high- 
water mark, 


After passing these 


lonely stations, Mi- 
khaelofski, half-way 
between De Castries 
and Nikolayefsk, 
looked almost like ; 
city. It contains 
about 300 inhabit 
ants, who live 
good houses standing 
in a row facing the 
river, with gardens in 
which grow turnips 
potatoes, and othx 
hardy vegetables. O: 
the hill-sides we saw 
stacks of grain. I) 
latitude the place Is 
almost on the samc 
parallel with the froz- 
en coast of Labradoi 
and the green field 
of England and Ire 
land, and about mid 
way in the twenty de 
grees between Philadelphia and St. Petersburg 
Here we were pleasantly entertained at dinnei 
by a lady and her daughter, who had just grad 
uated from a young ladies’ seminary at Nik« 
lavefsk. 

After leaving Mikhaelofski, on our voyage 
down the Amoor, we might have fancied our 
selves sailing through the Highlands of the 
Hudson. ‘The same steep cliffs seemed t 
swoop down to the broad river on either side 
but instead of the gay villas perched on the 
banks, and the motley crowd of dandies, belles. 
and loafers at the landings, were picturesque 
Gilak villages, and groups of natives in birch 
bark hats, hauling seines seldom empty of salm 
on. The river is the harvest field of the region 
Fish is the main food of the people and thei: 
dogs. Vegetables and grains are occasionally 
found, but in quantities too small to enter fairly 
into the account. 

As we approach Nikolayefsk we discover 
tokens of civilized life. A little steamer, with 
two barges in tow, is slowly making its way 
against the current, and a hay barge is lazily 
drifting down. The meadows are dotted ove: 
with hay-stacks, and the river-banks are lined 
with. seines and fish-traps. We pass thre 
forts, one mounting twenty-four guns and mor 
tars, which guard the town. We pull up toa 
log wharf projecting far into the shoal water 
of the river, here a mile and a quarter broad. 
Our first view of the town is not altogether fa- 
vorable. ‘The beach is lined with Gilak lotkas, 
laden with fresh-caught salmon. The en- 
campments of the natives are stretched along 
the shore. Some are huts of bark; in others 
a canoe elevated upon poles is turned bottom 
upward to form a roof; others are merely open 
camp fires with no shelter at all. Behind these 


Lee 
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sa long row of low log-huts. Still behind 
these is a bluff clothed with scrubby pines, 
ibove which we see the dome of a church. 
We ascend the blutf by a good road, and come 
to the main street of the town, two miles long, 
vith narrow board sidewalks, along which offi 
We have 
etters to Mr. Chase, the commercial agent of 
United States, and are conducted to his 
vell-furnished clapboarded house. Entering, 
ve find ourselves welcomed by a company of 


cers and soldiers are promenading. 





(merican gentlemen, who were expecting us. 
Che dispatch which we had sent from De Cas- 
tries had just arrived. In a week, over a dis- 
ance of two hundred miles, the telegraph had 
fairly beaten us by more than two hours. 
October 20.—To-morrow we are off to begin 
ur real work of exploration. Our stay of 
thirty-five days at Nikolayefsk has given us op- 
} ortunity for becoming acquainted with the me- 
tropolis of Eastern Siberia. It is a new place, 
Three 
ears after the troops and munitions of war 
vere brought here from Petropaulovski. It now 
contains some 5000 inhabitants, mainly soldiers 
nd convicts, with a number of merchants of 


first founded in 1851 as a trading post. 


different nations. These merchants live in good 
style, and show themselves gentlemen in every 
way. ‘There is a semi-monthly mail from St. 
Petersburg, which brings the latest newspapers 
—a great improvement upon Petropaulovski, 
where the latest news may be any where from 
three months to three years old. There is also 
. small weekly newspaper published here. A 
couple of photographic galleries are established, 
which now and then produce very respectable 
pictures. ‘Che main business of the common 
people seems to be the keeping of ‘* prasniks,” 
x holy-days. These holy-days comprise every 
Sunday and every saint’s day, besides the birth- 
day and death-day of every body of note. Tak- 
ng the year through, two days out of three are 
prasniks, upon which no work must be done. 
In some weeks there are eight prasniks, the 
saints being obliged to ride double. 
if observance is very simple. 


The mode 
It is simply to 
go to church in the morning. and get drunk 
in the afternoon. The favorite tipple is aleo- 
iol, more or less diluted. A ‘‘good square 
lrunk” on this fluid will last for several days, 
if properly managed. 

The day after our arrival we waited upon Ad- 
miral Kazakevitch, the governor of the prov- 
ince. He had held the post for ten years, and 
was about to be relieved by Admiral Furru- 
1elm, whose arrival was daily expected. We 
vere courteously received, the governor placing 
it our disposal every document in his office 
which could further our object; but, unluckily, 
ve found nothing throwing any light upon the 
egion through which we were to pass. 

For a fortnight we awaited the arrival of Ad- 
miral Furruhelm, the new governor. All this 
time the town was on tiptoe of anxiety, mak- 
ng arrangements for grand entertainments in 
honor of the old governor and of welcome to 
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the new one. The great occasion at last cams 

First there was a grand banquet, attended on)) 
by gentlemen, mainly much like similar atiairs 
elsewhere, with the addition that the new gov- 
ernor, a short, fat gentleman, was repeatedly 
tossed up by vigorous arms high over the heads 
of the guests, and then conducted to his resi- 
Then, two days after, came a ball. To 
most notable incident in this ball was 
just after supper, when all the ladies disap- 
Bush undertook 


to discover their whereal outs, and found them 


aence, 


us the 
peared, as if by enchantment, 


in a private room, every one of them smoking 
cigarettes. 

The festivities being over, we were busy mak- 
ing our preparations for departure, the govern- 
or and all the officers giving us every assistance. 
We were lucky enough to engage as interpreter 
Mr. Swartz, a Pole; and the governor detailed 
Yakov, a Cossack, to accompany us to Oudskoi, 
a month’s journey on our way, where the isprav 
nik, or magistrate, was directed to replace him 
by another Cossack for the remainder of the 
way. 

We learned that reindeer were the only means 
of transport for the first part of our journey, 
and that these were very scarce, being only 
used by a few scattered families of 'Tungusians, 
By sending messengers in every direction we 
at last succeeded in getting together twenty of 
these animals. Four were to be used for rid- 
ing by Mahood, Bush, Swartz, and Yakov; 
two by a couple of Tungusians, who had been 
engaged as guides; the remaining fourteen 
were to be used as beasts of burden. Our out- 
fit is not to be very luxurious, for we find that 
we must leave behind most of our bag 









age, 
We retain the furs brought trom Petropaulovski, 
and two or three changes of under-clothing. 
We have a little tent, made for us at the govern- 
ment sail-loft, twenty-six canvas panniers, and 
four wooden packing boxes, a couple of ther- 
mometers, flints, steel, and compasses. We 
take tea and sugar, and a little pork. We ex- 
pect to procure fresh meat from the natives, 
to pay for which we carry ten gallons of alco- 
hol. Our kitchen apparatus consists of a tea- 
kettle, frying-pan, tin pail for making soup, 
three iron with 
spoons; for the rest, we depend on our sheath- 
knives and fingers. For weapons we have our 
revolvers, two Sharp’s carbines, and a double- 
barreled shot-gun. 
we are off. 
December 19.—For three weeks we have been 
halting at Oudskoi, about a third of the way 
to Okhotsk, where we hope to hear of Abasa 
and Kennan. 


cups and saucers, wooden 


To-morrow, October 21, 


I jot down some memoranda 
of the occurrences of the last two months. The 
first part of our way lay along the river to the 
lake, or rather lagoon, of Osell, near which we 
were to meet with our reindeer. 
plish this the governor placed at our disposal 
a little iron steamer, the Gonetz. The morn- 
ing of our departure, October 21, was pleasant; 


To accom- 


but before night it began to grow colder, and 


ont 


Se 


<a 


tem paar pom 
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GILAK ENCAMPMENT, 


7 p.m. the thermometer indicated +22°, ten 
point. At 
tied up to the shore, having made about thirty 


+ 


degrees below freezing - night we 


miles. Next morning was not quite 


but ice was rapidly forming, and soon it was 


so cold, 


an inch thick, through which we could hardly 


force our way. At half past nine a furious 


now-storm sprung up, thing. 
low, and we feared that our 


rip was cut short at the very outset; but the 


hiding every 


Fuel was running 





men set to work cutting wood, and, the weather 
moderating a little, we got under way again, 


and finally reached the head of the lake, 


‘ where 
the steamer left us at a Gilak encampment, and 
returned to Nikolayefsk. 

This Gilak encampment was our first actual 
experience of native life. It consisted of a 
sort of roof composed of strips of birch bark, 
open in front and at the ends, sloping down to 
the ground. In front of it a woman was cook- 
ing dinner over a small fire, upon which was a 
Under the 


shed was a laver of green boughs, covered with 


pot containing several fine trout. 


deer-skins, upon which lay half a dozen humans 
and as many dogs. At one end was a cradle, 
suspended upright by thongs from the ridge-pole, 
in which was strapped an infant. It hung just 
high enough to enable the little one to reach 
the ground with his toes, so that he could swing 
himself back and forth. Near by were a cou- 
ple of women squatted upon the ground dil- 
igently sewing away upon some skin garments, 


Other children were fighting with the dogs, anc 
one old hag was picking vermin from the head 
of a dirty-faced girl, disposing of her prey as 
we sometimes see monkeys do in a menagerie. 
On the bank behind the encampment was the 
sacred place of the people. Upon low poles 
were the skulls of bears, placed there as a kind 
of votive offering. When a skull is put up it 
is anointed with tobacco spittle and the juice 
of roots and berries, after which it must not be 
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disturbed. The sane 
tuary was a venerable 


one, for many of the 
skulls were thickly cov 
ered with moss, and s 
brittle as to 
when touched. 


crumble 
Here we expected 
to meet our guide 
with the deer, but fo 
a whole day they di 
not make their appear- 
ance. At evening of 
the next day we hear 
a shout of A/ane! whicl 
we had learned meant 
“deer.” Rushing in 
the direction of th 
sound, we got our first 
view of the famous 
reindeer of which w 
had read so 
from boyhood. 


muc] 
Alas! 


the illusions of yout! 
rudely 


were dispelled. Picking their wai 
along the beach was a group of animals looking 
in the distance like 
cows. 


a herd of ill-conditioned 
Mounted on the shoulders of the lead 
ing deer was a man so thickly clad in fur that 
he looked like a giant. In his hand he earried 
a heavy staff, with which he kept pounding upon 
the sides or horns ot the poor beast, while his 
heels kept up a tattoo on the ribs, every blow « 

ck accompanied by a cluck with the tongue. 
With all his exertions, he could not urge the 
deer beyond a walk. 


Jehind the leading deer 
were eight or ten others, each fastened by a 
halter to the one preceding it. Then came 
another rider, with as many more pack-deer in 
tow. 

When they came up the deer formed a mot 
ley crowd, Most of them were white, but some 
had brown backs, with yellowish bellies. The 
were about five feet high, with big heads, thir 
bodies, slender legs, and large, cloven hoofs 
The hoof spreads when the animal plants it upot 
the ground; when the foot is raised the toes 
come together with a click, like the sound of a 
castanet, making a continuous rattle when on 
the march. Two or three had complete ant 
lers. Of the others, some lacked one horn; 
others had both chopped off six inches from the 
skull, leaving a savage-looking prong, not un 
like a human hand with stumps of fingers spread 
out in a fan-like shape. These were buck 
trained for riding, their horns having been cut 
off for the safety of the riders. 

As the first rider dismounted and threw back 
his fur hood we recognized him as Mikhaeloft, 
one of the Tungusians whom we had seen at the 
governor's residence in Nikolayefsk. Constan- 
tine, his companion, was a stranger. Their 
names were Russian, and had been bestowed 
upon them when they were baptized into the 
Greek Church. <A few days afterward, when 
laid up by a storm, Bush persuaded Mikhaeloft 





REINDEER, DOGS, 


MIKHAELOFF, 
to sit for his portrait. He had never seen his 
ace in a mirror, and was quite unaware how 
1e appeared to others. When he saw his pic 
ture he was nowise elated. Constantine at once 
ecognized the likeness in all its ugliness, and 
insisted upon having his picture taken, evidently 
inder the impression that it would show how a 
1andsome man looked. 

sven uglier than the other. 


But the portrait was 

Mikhaeloff grinned 
vith delight, while Constantine in turn was crest- 
fallen. They borrowed a pair of scissors, ani 
presently came back, with their hair clipped 
close to their heads, and begged that their pic 
ures might 


they were, they have proved good, faithful fel 
ows, their only fault being an inordinate fond 


iess for alcohol. 


be taken anew. Ugly-looking as 


We delayed two or three days, making prep 


for a 
few nails to repair a box. 


irations start. One day we wanted a 
A board was found 
n which nails were so tightly driven that we 
could not get them out with our hatchet. Ya 
cov, the Cossack, settled the difficulty. Kneel 
ng down upon the board, he took hold with 
his teeth upon the head of a nail, and fairly 
pulled it out. Swartz said that this strength 
of teeth and jaw was nothing unusual. In 
buying an axe they always test its quality by 
edge off. If it will stand 
their teeth it will stand any wood. 

On the 29th of October we got started. 
ordinary deer 


trying to bite the 


An 
can not than 100 
pounds dead-weight; the larger ones, used for 
will 175 The whole 
veight is placed on the fore-shoulders, for the 
sack of the reindeer is so feeble that a man 
springing upon it would snap it 
stem, 


carry more 


riding, carry pounds. 


like a pipe 
Our early attempts at reindeer-riding 
were not successes; we each got thrown in at- 
tempting to mount, and on the first day we av- 
eraged one tumble to a mile. Our way led 
through a flat country, well wooded with larch, 
ind now and then a scanty growth of white 
birch along the water-courses ; portions of the 
oute were literally covered with cranberries. 
One of the deer annoyed us by repeatedly tear- 


AND SNOW-SHOES. 


CONSTANTINE. 


ing off the load with its right antler. Mi- 
khaeloff said would cure it of that trick. 
Tying the animal’s head to a tree, he chopped 
off the offending member with his dull hatchet. 


The deer did not 


he 


seem to mind the operation ; 
but after being released, the preponderance of 
weight on one side made it run around in a 
circle for a full half hour, until it got aceus- 
tomed to the change. We were able to shoot 
enough grouse to keep us supplied with meat. 
During the first week it rained nearly every day, 
and we were forced to lie by nearly half the 
time. With the constant 
and tongues, we were never able to urge our 
We came to the 
sion that the reindeer, of whose speed 


use of hands, feet, 
beasts beyond a slow walk. 
conclu 
and endurance we had read so much, is the 
laziest quadruped created. 

On the Ist of November there was a slight 
fall of snow, followed by rain. On the night of 
the 3d this turned to a heavy snow, which fell to 
the The thermometer 
sunk to ten degrees below freezing-point, and 
kept continually falling until the LOth, when it 
stood at —11 - forty-three degrees below freez- 
ing-point. We tracks of 
foxes, and other creatures, but no animals, ex- 


depth of eight inches. 


saw deer, wolves, 
cept small field-mice, scurrying through the soft 
snow, which lay fourteen inches deep In the 
afternoon we saw a fresh trail of natives and 
deer, and soon came up to a camp, freshly de- 
serted. One of our deer had become so badly 
lamed that we had to kill it. We took half of 
the meat with us, our guides burying the re- 
mainder for use on their return trip. 

On the 12th we came upon the party of Tun- 
gusians whose trail we had seen. There were 
two men, two women, and twelve deer. The 
men were rather good-looking, and one of the 
women was quite pretty. 
not a little enhanced by the fact that they had 
just washed their faces. They were, moreover, 
neatly dressed in long fur coats, pantaloons, 
and boots. 
beads and strips of scarlet cloth ; and they wore 
large silver ear-rings. 


Their charms were 


Their hoods were ornamented with 


These were the first hu- 


ee eed he ~ 
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man beings we had met for a fortnight. They 
were just starting for Tugur, a small Russian 
and we joined their company. 
Reaching this place, we found, to our disappoint 
ment, that it was deserted. On the door of 
the principal hut was tacked a notice that, for 


want of 


post near by; 


supplies, the occupants had gone to 
another whaling station seventy miles off. 

We were sadly disappointed; for here we 
had expected to be able to replenish our sup- 
plies. This also was the end of the distance to 
which Constantine and Mikhaeloff had agreed 
to conduct us; and no persuasions would in- 
duce them to go further, as they wished to re- 
turn to their homes to hunt sable. The next 
station was Algasee, fifteen days distant. From 
an old woman whom we found crouched over a 
few embers in a little hut we learned that there 
was a man, in charge of a few cows, residing 
two or three miles away; and from him we 
Jearned that a few miles beyond was a settle- 
ment of Yakouts, where resided the starasta, 
or head-man of the district, who could furnish 
us with supplies ; and, as we were provided with 
documents from the governor of Nikolayefsk, 
we had no doubt of getting fresh deer for our 
journey. 

The old starasta was hard at a bargain; but we 
finally succeeded in hiring deer; and also en- 
gaged Vassilly and Eoff, the two hunters whom 
we had overtaken, to act as guides, and to take 
care of the deer. Vassilly had a special rea- 
son for accompanying us; for he was going on 
in order to be married to a daughter of a chief, 


whom he had purchased for his wife, paying 
eighty reindeer 


a large price, for deer are here 
very scarce, the owner of a dozen being consid- 
ered well off. A deer trained for carrying or 
riding is worth from twenty-five to forty dol- 
lars. Notwithstanding their anxiety to be at 
home, Mikhaeloff and Constantine were sorry 
to part with us. On their departure we gave 
them letters to the governor, which we hope 
secured the expected reward of swords and 
medals, 


INTERIOR OF A YAKOUT YOURT. 
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We set off on the 15th of November, in the 
face of a keen wind, the thermometer at —10 
Our route lay across the Arla Hills, which rise 
to a height of 4000 feet. Our deer were great 
improvements upon the former ones. We could 
hardly believe that they belonged to the same 
species. The one which Bush rode was espe 
cially lively, and treated him to several enforced 
dismountings. The snow was two and a halt 
feet deep, thtough which we had to break 
path. We sadly felt the want of snow-shoes, 
and upon halting Eoff made a rude pair out ot 
the boughs of a tree. 
snow-shoe is quite an elaborate affair. 


The proper Tungusiai 
The 
are of wood, hewn very thin, and soled wit! 
seal-skin, the hair pointing backward. They 
thus glide forward easily, and the lay of th 

hair prevents them from slipping backward 
But as we had no skins, we had to content ont 

selves with ordinary wooden shoes. By-and 
by we had to give up riding, for it was as much 
as the deer could do to flounder through th 
We 
their trail. 


snow. followed as well could ir 
This was no easy task, as the ani 
mals take long steps, each one planting his feet 
in the tracks made by those ahead. These 
tracks form deep holes thirty inches apart, and 
not than Th 
ascent of the mountains is very gradual, and 
realized it until reaching the top, 
whole region which we had beet 


as we 


more six inches in diameter. 
we hardly 
when the 
traversing for three days lay spread below us 
like a chart. 

We were heading to the yourt, or huts, be 
longing to Solavaoff, a famous cattle-dealer in 
those parts, doing a large business with Nikolay 
efsk. During the Crimean war, while the Rus 
sian troops were in great straits for provisions, 
he drove a whole herd to the Amoor. The 
Czar rewarded him with a coat, gorgeous with 
gold-lace and fringe. Unluckily he is a small 
man, while the coat was cut for a very large 
one. In spite of the bad fit he is very proud 
of it. Solavaoff’s store-houses and stables are 
built of logs, but the dwelling-houses look like 

mounds of clay. ‘The principal 
apartment is twenty feet square. 
Eight windows, a foot or two 
square, give light. Some have 
panes of glass, but most only thin 
skins or cakes of transparent ice. 
An will last the 
whole winter. There is a fire 
place and chimney, built of 
poles, and plastered over with 
layers of mud. It projects fai 
into the room, and is so thick 
that when once heated it will 
retain the warmth for hours. 
Along three sides of the room 
is a kind of divan, used as seats 
by day and beds by night; but it 
is sufficient to accommodate only 
a part of the family; the re 
mainder sleep upon piles of deer- 
skins on the floor. Of course 


ice window 
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there is the inevitable 
samovar, Or tea-urn, so 
that we were sure of 
this Russian restora 
tive; but we were tak- 
en by surprise when 
a large dish of regular 
‘ griddle cakes,” with 
in abundance of fresh 
milk, was set before 
us. 
After laying in a 
juarter of a hundred- 
weight of beef we left 
Solavaoff’s on the 22d 
of November. We 
‘aw numerous wolf 
tracks, and were 
obliged at night to 
keep up large fires to 
keep the animals 
iway from our deer. 
[he fur of the wolf is 
greatly prized by the 
natives for trimming their dresses. They areso | sight of six or eight low log buildings, through 
shy that it is hard to get a shot at them. The whose ice windows the lights shone cheerily. 
tatives take them by bait poisoned with strych- | This was Oudskoi. It is an isolated place, to 
line, or in traps constructed after the fashion | which no one comes in winter. The only com- 
sf our mouse-traps, with an entrance just wide | munication of the inhabitants with the civilized 
nough to let the wolf pass, but not wide enough | world is when a Russian supply-ship comes to 
to enable him to turn around and escape. The | the coast to bring supplies and carry back the 
passage terminates in an inclosure in which a | furs which are paid in as taxes, At the door 
icer is placed by way of bait. The wolf, at-| of the residence of the ispravnik Swartz was 
tracted by the scent, crawls in, and is shot or | greeted by an old acquaintance, the captain of 
speared from the top. a whaler. It was years since they had met in 
Algasee, which we were approaching, was the service of the Fur Company, and neither 
to be the end of our second journey with deer. | had any idea of meeting the other. 
Hence we were to proceed by dog train. We The ispravnik and his guests were indulging 
found it an insignificant little settlement. Such | in piat nadsat carplets—‘ fifteen drops” of bran- 
a thing as an arrival in winter was unheard of, | dy—when Father Ivan, the priest, joined the 
ind the whole population—a score of men, wom- | convivial group. His Reverence did more than 
mn, and children, and fourscore dogs—poured | justice to the fiery vodki, and soon grew free 
out to meet us. We could procure dogs here, | in manner and loose in talk. He is famous as 
but little more; but learned that at Oudskoi, a! a hard drinker and gambler. Sometimes it is 
town fifty miles further, with a church and more | necessary to ring the church-bells three or four 
than two hundred inhabitants, we could get all | times on Sunday morning before he will inter- 
we wanted. At Algasee we had a surprise. | rupt a game of cards in order to perform his 
As we sat smoking after tea a Tungusian boy | sacerdotal duties, Next day was Sunday. 
of eight years started up the song of ‘‘ John | Father Ivan had not intended to hold serv- 
Brown.” The melody was perfectly intel-| ice; but, learning that we had never seen the 
ligible, though the urchin made sad havoc of | rites of the Greek Church, altered his determi- 
the words, whose meaning was wholly unknown | nation for our special benefit. It looked oddly 
to see our jolly companion of the night before, 


OUDSKOL 


to him. 
Our train, of three sleds and thirty dogs, was | dressed in a robe of blue silk embroidered with 
similar to those so often described by arctic | blue and gold, going throngh divine service. 
travelers. The Siberians do not, like the Es- | It was touching also to notice the congregation, 
juimaux, use a whip. For it they substitute | who, at the close, sought the blessing of the 
the ‘‘ostle,” a stout wooden staff, four feet long, | priest. 
with an iron point. Its regular use is that ofa Our hopes of a speedy departure from Oud- 
brake to check the speed of the sled in going | skoi were not realized. The ispravnik thought 
down hill. Asa dog-persuader it is flung with | it would take two months to procure guides and 
sure aim at any delinquent. The dogs evident- | the requisite number of deer. In the mean 
ly knew that an expedition was on foot, and | while he and his associates laid themselves out 
were in high glee, for they have learned that a| so earnestly to entertain us that we began to 
journey means for them an extra supply of food. | snspect that he meant to detain us all winter 
Long after sunset, November 25, we came in| for the pleasure of our society. The seeond 
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evening after our arrival a ‘‘vechourka,” or| luxury of a Russian steam bath. We gave 
dancing party, was got up in our honor, The much time to practicing upon snow-shoes. | 
society of the place consisted of the ispravnik, | have already described the Siberian snow-shoe, 
the doctor, the acolyte, and four or five Cos- | Ours were made of white birch, a quarter of an 
sacks, with four peasant women, the wives of | inch in thickness, shod with leather with the 
the latter. The ladies wore calico dresses, | hair on. 

with shawls pinned up so high as to cover the 
neck up to the ears, their heads being orna- 
mented with red, green, or yellow cloths, worn 
after the fashion of the turbans of our South- 
sm negresses. 


Each pair weighed eight pounds, 
But the weight is not burdensome, for the shoe 
is not lifted, but slidden over the surface of the 
snow, so that traveling with them is more like 
skating than walking. One can travel with 
them faster than he can walk, for the shoe 
slips forward several inches at each stride. 
One accustomed to their use can easily ascend 
an inclination of forty degrees. 


The dancing was vigorous, if 
not altogether graceful. 

A few days after, the wife of the ispravnik 
presented him with a son. The Russian cus- 
tom is to have but one godfather; but the 
proud parent was bent upon having five, in or- 
der that all of us might be included in the 
number. He finally reduced the number to 
three—Father Ivan, Mahood, and Swartz. 
Some parts of the baptismal ceremony struck 
us oddly. 


The traveler 
always carries a long staff, which not only aids 
him in advancing, but serves as a brake t 
check the speed when sliding down hill. 


We had learned that a party of Tungusian 


hunters, with reindeer, were encamped about 
sixty miles distant. We dispatched to them a 
native upon snow-shoes. He induced them to 
promise to furnish us with deer for our journey ; 
but it would be a number of days before they 
could joinus. At length, on the 13th of De- 
cember, eighteen 


At one point the god-parents turn- 
ed their backs to the priest, and in reply to the 
questions asked of them began spitting on the 
tloor ; they were spitting upon the devil in the 
name of the child—an emphatic way of re- 
nouncing the foul fiend and all his works. The 
infant was finally soused three times in the 
water. 


days after our arrival at 
Oudskoi, the hunters made their appearance, 
and after a deal of parleying we engaged six- 
teen deer forthe journey to Ajan, upon the Sea 
It is expected that the | of Okhotsk 
godfather shall present the child with a cruci- 
fix and a gown. This was done by Father 
Ivan. It was intimated to Mahood and Swartz 
that they were expected to give a few rubles 
to the priest and the midwife, and also to pay 
for the candles; and, moreover, that god- 
fathers usually gave new dresses to the god- 
mothers, and also a few rubles yearly to the 
godchild. I imagine, however, that the urchin 
will not find himself greatly enriched from this 
source, 


To us it seemed almost a miracle that 
it escaped drowning. , two hundred miles distant, where 
we were told we could procure others. Twe 
of the hunters were to accompany us. 

The only route to Ajan known to the natives 
makes a wide detour to the northeast, whereas 
the direct line is northwest. This would en 
force a long and difficult transportation of sup- 
plies and material for the construction of the 
telegraph. We resolved, if possible, to find a 
more direct route between the Juggur Mount- 
ains and the sea. The hunters hesitated t 
run the hazard; but upon being shown how « 
compass would guide us should we become 
lost, they consented to make the attempt. 
Our Oudskoi friends faithfully set before us t1 


The ispravnik was eloquent in praise of horse- 
flesh as a great delicacy; and one day he told 
us that he had just killed a fat young colt, and he 
was going to make a grand feast for us. When | difficulties and dangers we must encounter, 
we were seated at table the delicacy was | telling us terrible tales of awful ‘ 
brought on in a huge dish, from which all were 


expected to help themselves by means of forks. 
The meat appeared to have been cut into thin 
slices and rolled around lumps of fat, looking 
much like bits of sausage. Our host fished a} 
piece, which he proceeded to devour with great 
gusto. We followed his example as best we 
could, asking no questions, for stomach’s sake. 


‘ poorgas,” 
or storms, in which men and deer were blown 
over precipices, and never again heard of. A 
farewell vechourka was given in our honor, and 
on the morning of the 19th we are to set out, 
returning to Algasee, the journey from that 
place to Oudskoi having been just so far out of 
our way. 

December 19.—Clear and cold, thethermome- 


We found the delicacy as tough and elastic as | ter at —18 


Three times have we essayed to 
start, and as often been delayed to take another 
was empty, our host | “ fifteendrops.” Then, having kissed and been 
having made away with three-quarters of it. | kissed three times by every Oudskoian, male 
rhen we learned, for the first and female, old and young, we succeeded in 
getting off. Recent storms had obliterated all 


the beaten tracks, and we did not reach Algasee 


India rubber, but chewed away manfully. In 
half an hour the dish 


time, that we 
had been at work upon the entrails. After- 
ward we partook of horse-steak, which we can 
honestly recommend as preferable to actual | until two o'clock next morning, trotting most 
starvation, of the time by the side of the sled to keep our- 
Our quarters were in the priest’s house, | selves from freezing. 
where we ate, wrote, smoked, and slept in a 

single room. We had also the free use of the 


bath-house, where we frequently enjoyed the 


Our deer were at a feed- 
ing-ground a couple of miles distant. Next 
morning we learned that during the night tw: 
of the best deer had been eaten by wolves; 
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ight more were miss- 
ng. The missing ones 
vere soon found, but it 
vas too late to supply 
the places of the dead 
mes. Wedetermined 
o push on, two of us 
valking by turns upon 
snow-shoes, until our 
supplies should be so 
far diminished as to re- 
two less pack- 
We pressed on 


juire 
deer. 
as rapidly as possible. 
Reaching the bay, we 
ound it frozen over as 
far as vision extended. 
Abrupt _ cliffs 
lown to the 
dge, but clinging to 
the sides, at a height 
f fifteen feet 
was a 


came 
water's 


above 
he shore, 
ench of solid ice, along which we must make 
our way, for the ice below was too rotten to 
bear our weight. Sometimes we came tc huge 
gaps, where the bench had given way. Down 
these we had to lower our deer and packs by 
means of seal-skin lines, and haul them up by 
inain force on the opposite side. Fortunate- 
ly this difficult piece was only a mile long. For 
three days our way led over an undulating coun- 
try, interspersed with barrens and pat hes of 
wood, lying between the Juggur Mountains and 
hesea. As we advanced the hills grew loftier, 
intil they assumed the magnitude of mountains 
rowned with high, bald peaks. 

Christmas-eve found us comfortably encamp- 
ed round a huge fire, upon which a savory stew 
The 


Pungusians were flying about bare-headed, their 


of beef and wild onions was cooking. 


k hair white with the frost of their 
trying to 


frowzy bk 


ic 
reath, Bush is seated cross-legged 
write up his journal by the light of a candle. 
His inkstand is placed in the hot ashes. He 
lips his pen in the hot ink ; but before he has 
ompleted a sentence it becomes half frozen. 


He thrusts the pen into the flame, thaws the 


nk, and goes on. His journal shows the lines 
growing heavier and heavier as the ink thick 
ened, and followed by fine lines made just 
the thawing. 
We went on ascending the mountains, fol 
} of 
} 


ne 
winds through a deep ch 


after 


lowing for two days t course the river 
Goram, which 
bordered by lofty cliffs and bald pe aks. 
times we had to go upon the smooth ice, which 
e had to 


Several of them were badly 


asm 


some 


gave no foot-hold for the deer, and w 
drag them along. 
iurt by falls upon the ice. 


the question, and we had to assist the deer in 


Riding was out of 


retting along. Once we came to a cache of 
neat, built of logs and elevated upon poles. 
Che lower part was gnawed by wolves and 
, whe had jumped up and snapped with 


their teeth, attempting to get at the meat with- 


Ox 


FOX-TRAP. 


Close by was a fox-trap, constructed much 
Our Tungusians be¢ 


in. 
like our ** dead falls.” 
to show symptoms of scurvy, the legs : feet 
being much swollen, and breaking out into sores. 
Swartz having frozen his nose, and Telefont his 
chin and toes, we beg to suspect that it was 
cold—a suspicion verified by the thermometer, 
which stood at —35 On the 80th the stream 
which we had been following for six days dwin- 
We 


range in 


dled to nothing, and was lost in the snow. 
at the 
Eastern Siberia. The rivers which rise on one 
side fall into the Sea of Okhotsk, those « 
other side fall into the Lena, whose mouth is 


usand miles distant, in the 


were summit of the highest 


1] 
n tl 
more than two th 


Arctic Ocean. 


. } 
for our deer 


I 
descent was more difficult 
than the ascent, the pack-saddles 
continually slipping forward upon their heads. 
But the temperature began to moderate, and on 
of the last day of the year the ther- 
—8°, Follo 
we came upon a Tungusian tent, about which 
thirty They 


the morning 
mometer indicated lowing a trail, 


twenty or deer were feeding. 
made a charge upon our train, and a 

harm 
owner of the tent said he could show usa be 


but 


ensued, but no great was dk 


start 


route than the one we were following, 
in less than two days. 


could not 
were not sorry to give our deer and guides 
resting spell. 

We celebrated New-Year’s Day, 1866, by 
changing had 


more dall- 


which 
since leaving Oudskoi. This was a 


ficult operation than might be supposed, as the 


our clothing, we worn 


thermometer had fallen to —31 
pleasant to expose the naked body to th: 
perature even for a few minutes. Aftei 

fast we made a New-Year’s call upon our neigh 
and, although ‘the compliments of the 
season” could only be expressed by signs, the 


, and it was not 
tem- 


break- 
bors ; 


call was as lively as such things usually are. 
While seated at dinner we recollected that 


among our stores was a can I:.beled ‘‘ roast 
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There could not be a more appro- | 


1 » occasion for its use. We admitted, on 
the testimony of the label, that the contents of 
the can were really turkey, but the flavor gave 
no additional confirmation of the averment. 
We had heard of the enormous appetites of 
natives. We now had ocular demonstra- 
of it. One of our Tungusians had been 
‘nt back on 
lown to their supper. First they made away 
ith a gallon kettle of hot tea. Then they pre- 
red a four-quart pailful of boiled fish and 
soup. 


an errand, 


? 


rade returned, and the same pail was twice | 


tilled with boiled beef, all of which was devour- 

| by the three, the bones being cracked for the 
marrow. 
ooked it full of **crupa,” a kind of mush, which 


nt the way of the fish and beef. Then they 


upon ‘‘ukale,” or dried salmon, devour- | 


ing even the skin, after broiling it over the fire. 
Chen they built their own camp fire, and began 
to cook another meal. We did not keep any 
ieccount of the dishes, but the last thing we 
heard after retiring was the cracking of beef 
at the marrow. Swartz told 
months before a number of horses 
had been sent to Ajan under charge of half a 
dozen Cossacks. One of the horses broke its 
leg, and had to be killed. At evening the six 
Cossacks sat down to the carcass, and in the 
morning there was nothing left of it but the 


hide and Even the head and entrails 


bones to get 


that a few 


bones, 

d been eaten. 

The capacity of the natives for enduring cold 
is wonderful. When we could not expose our 
sars for two minntes without having them frozen, 
ld go for an hour at a time bare-head- 
One day 


wo 


1, their hoods being thrown back. 


( 


Bush partly froze his fingers in lighting his pipe 
The operation did 


by means of flint and steel. 
At the same time 
uur Tungusians had been working for half an 


lot occupy three minutes. 

hour with naked hands, loading the deer, hand- 

ling packages, and lashing them together with 
sal-skin thongs. 


of the long march of fifteen days before we 
d Ajan., The clear 
old, the highest point indicated by the ther- 


reach weather was 
mometer was 


sionally came upon a little native encampment, 


and have no reason to complain of the manner | 
We reached Ajan on the 


of our reception. 
“7 
17 


th of January, having in a little less than 
three months accomplished 700 miles—some- 
what more than half of the distance to Okhotsk. 
Here we were to undergo another detention of 


three weeks. 


February 7.—Our long stay at Ajan has come | 


toanend. I will group together a few of the 


leading incidents, 
been an important post of the Russian Fur 
Company, and the residence of one of the gov- 
ernors of Eastern Siberia. When the Okhotsk 
swarmed with whales it was a great resort of 


The place had formerly 


The two others sat | 


Just as this was dispatched their com- | 


They then rinsed out the pail, and | 


| chapel. 


| in all 1800 miles. 


but | 


{°. the lowest —35°. Weocca- | 


American whalers. We were told by a cap 
tain that he had at one time from his own deck 
counted seventy-two vessels, more than half of 
them trying out oil. But the whales have beer 


| almost exterminated, and the Fur Company 


has just abandoned it, leaving only a few men 
to guard the remaining stores. We were ig 
norant of this when we left Nikolayefsk, but 
were informed of it as we drew near the place. 
We had expected to find only a few rude log 
cabins, and were agreeably surprised to find a 
large log magazine, with a colonnade of heavy 
wooden pillars. Around were lying anchors, 
chains, tackle, and every thing necessary for a 
naval dépot. The town itself, situated in a 
fine grove, consists of a dozen houses built ot 
logs, but superior to any thing we had seen in 
Siberia, Nikolayefsk not excepted. Besides 
these, at the landing were comfortable quarters 
for the officers, besides bath-houses and a small 
As we rode up, Swartz recognized sev- 
eral old acquaintances, among whom were Mr 
Popoff, the commandant, and Mr. Sleigerstrofl 
the sole representative of the Fur Company. 


| The latter placed his house at our disposal, and 
us 


in a few minutes we found ourselves in a large 
room, carpeted, papered, and furnished with 
pictures and mirrors. But we learned that n¢ 


| deer could be procured nearer than Nelkan, 


almost 150 miles distant, where a Tungusian 
starasta resided. Mr. Popoff sent a messenger, 
directing him to procure fifteen deer and send 


them on as soon as possible. With these we 


| might easily have made our way by the regulai 


post-route to Okhotsk, but this road strikes far 
inland, traversing two sides of a great triangle, 
We were determined to try 
to find a direct route for the telegraph throug! 
the wilderness along one side of the triangle 
The commandant urged us not to make the at 
tempt. The route, he said, was only partially 
known to the most adventurous hunters; he 
himself had once attempted it, but on the sec 
ond day had been obliged to turn back on ae 
count of storms and impassable mountains. 


| But our recent successful journey had inspired 
[ will not set down the monotonous incidents 


us with confidence, and we resolved to make 
the attempt. 

Day after day passed with no tidings of the 
messenger sent to the Tungusians. We wert 
sure that Major Abasa must long before have 
reached Okhotsk, and, not finding us there, 
would be uneasy at our absence. Each day's 
delay increased our anxiety to start. We tried 
to procure dogs, in order to make our way along 
the ice-belt. But neither dogs or dog food were 
tobe had. At length—on the 28th of January 
—a party of Tungusians arrived, who agreed to 
take us half the distance, to a place where re 
sided a rich old native, who had deer in abun- 
dance, and would convoy us the remainder of the 
way. But their own deer were far inland, and 
it would require several days to bring them up. 
In the mean while every effort was made to 
make our delay as little irksome as pessible, and 
to provide us with a fresh outfit. Even in de- 
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scribing our long 
journey, where all 
Russians were so un- 
varyingly generous 
nd hospitable, we 
must pay a special 
ibute of thanks to 
Mr. Popoff. With- 
sit his assistance we 
should never have 
ven able to prose- 

te our explorations 
vevond Ajan, 

‘At length—on the 
sth of February— 
Romann Caramsin, 
the Tungusian star- 
asta, arrived with the 
velcome intelligence 
that our deer would be the next day at a post- 
station sixteen miles distant, to which he would 
arry us on his own reindeer sleds. Hereto- 
fere—with the exception of a short ride for 
pleasure—our only experience with reindeer 


had been for riding and packing. 

We started on the evening of the 6th of Feb- 
uary, and soon found that we had judged of 
the reindeer from very inferior individuals, and 
that there was truth as well as poetry in the ac- 
yunts of reindeer traveling. There was all the 
litference between riding a broken-down hack 
nd holding the reins behind a pair of swift 

ytters. It was clear, cold, and perfectly 
still; the only sound was that of the deer on the 
hard, crisp snow. The light of the stars was 
sufficient to enable us to see our way, except 
where it passed through some dense forests of 
larches. It was a regular New England sleigh- 
ride, even to the accompaniment of a harmless 
upset; for all at once the foremost sled, in 
which were Bush and his driver, disappeared. 
It had been upset just where the road ran along 
the top of a bank, pitching the driver head- 
foremost into a snow-bank fifteen feet below. 
Che deer stopped short, and before the rest of 
us could come up a cheery shout from Bush 
assured us that all was right. 

At the post-station we found our deer and 
guides in readiness. The latter were two in- 
telligent young fellows, relatives of Caramsin. 
As the journey would probably involve a large 
umount of snow-shoeing in order to break a 
track in places, they had hired another Tungu- 
sian to accompany us with two deer for this 
purpose. 

Onward and still onward for a week, until we 
came to the yourt of Egory, a rich old Tun- 
gusian, who urged us to stay with him for at 
least a day. He feasted us grandly upon young 
venison, reindeer tongues, and tea, the equal of 
which we venture to say is not to be found out 
of China or Russia. They say that the flavor 
of tea is greatly impaired by a sea voyage, a 
theory which we were quite ready to admit. 
We asked the old man how many deer he own- 
ed. He could not tell; for he could not, he 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. 





REINDEER SLED. 


said, count far enough to find out. Since fall 
he had lost more than a hundred, who had 
been killed by wolves, or wandered off with the 
wild deer; but he had been partially repaid, 
for he had shot twenty-five wild deer which he 
had found feeding with his herds, But he said 
that he was poor when compared with some of 
his neighbors, who owned so many that they 
did not pretend to keep track of them. An 
animal that would cost thirty rubles at Oud- 
skoi can be bought here for a bottle of rum. 
The old man was an eager bear-hunter, if 
we might judge from the skins and spears lying 
around, The spears are of native manufacture ; 
the blades, which are about ten inches long, 
are beautifully inlaid with designs in copper. 
They are rarely used except for dispatching a 
bear that has been trapped or wounded. Two 
kinds of traps are used. One is built of logs 
upon the principle of our ordinary ‘‘ figure-4” 
box trap. ‘The other consists of a stout cross- 





bow, fastened to a tree by the side of a path 
frequented by the animals. Connected with 
the trigger is a string running across the path, 
so arranged that when the foot of the animal 
touches it the arrow is discharged into his side. 
On the 18th we reached the yourt of the old 
Tungusian, which was to be our half-way station. 
We had been partly expected, for a week be 
fore a Cossack had passed with dispatches for 
us from Major Abasa, who had some time be- 
fore arrived at Okhotsk. ‘This was all we could 
learn, for the messenger had taken a different 
route from the one by which we had come. 
Here we parted with our guides, who said that 
they had fulfilled their engagement to bring us 
half-way. But Egory said that Ivan, the star- 
asta, lived four days’ journey distant, and that 
it would take us twenty days to reach Okhotsk. 
We engaged deer to carry us, our host and an 
other old fellow going with us as guides. Le 
proved to be a bit of a rogue, for it was only a 
day and a half to the starasta’s. Egory had 
more than doubled the distance in order to 
make a better bargain for the use of his deer. 
The name of the starasta was Ivan, which is 
quite as common in Russia as John, its English 
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having left him at 
Ghijigha, and g¢g 
northward to Beh) 
ing’s Sea in search of 
Macrae’s party, wh 
were supposed to hay 





landed at the mout} 
of the Anadyr River, 
We had no difti- 
culty in engaging 
fresh deer from Ivan. 
But when, as_ here 
they are in large 
herds, they become 
half wild, and it is nc 
easy task to catcl 
them. Ours had t 
be selected from 
herd of three hun- 
dred, and it took all 
—men, women, alc 
children—to effect 
this. However, 
last it was done, and 
on the 24th of Feb 
sedecnahs j ruary we were onc: 





more On our way. 
ith us to relieve each 
These, with Abasa’s 
Cossack and his native interpreter, joined t« 
our own party, formed quite a considerable. 
caravan. Although the snow was deep, and 
the weather cold (on the 28th the thermome- 
ter went down to —40°), we got along \ 
‘ering us his own, for the valid reason that he | well, and at last, on the 80th of March, reached 
iad been made a great-grandfather the night | Okhotsk, where we found Major Abasa await 
before. An animated conversation ensued, | ing us. 
hough carried on under some difficulties, as 
‘very question and answer had to be translated 
nto four languages before reaching its destina- 
ion. Swartz rendered our English into Rus- 
sian, Ivan (not the starasta, but a Cossack who 
1ad come with us all the way from Oudskoi) 
put the Russian into Yakout, which Egory ren- 
lered into Tungusian. The starasta was es- 


‘quivalent, is with us. The village consist- {| Four Tungusians went w 
:d of four tents, pitched in a forest of larch, | other in breaking a road. 
Che snow all around was trodden down by deer, 
about forty of whom made a charge upon us, 
but were easily driven off. 

Ivan received us kindly, and conducted us to 


| 
| 
me of the tents, excusing himself for not of- | 





It was more than six months since we 
had parted at Petropauloyski. Of these nearly 
five had been occupied in the journey from Ni 
kolayefsk, although the actual distance is only 
about 1200 miles. 

For a considerable time we had been travel 
|ing on the borders of the country of the Ya 
| kouts, the most superior and numerous tribe of 
| Eastern Siberia. They dwell in permanent 
pecially anxious to learn about America and | 
he Americans. As we were seating ourselves 
it tea he bowed his head, murmured a short 
prayer, 


abodes, have many horses and cows, and mani- 
fest much ingenuity in working metals and 
carving in ivory. Their principal town, Ya 
ind crossed himself. Seeing that we | kutsk, 600 miles from Okhotsk, contains 600( 
lid not do the same, he sat silent for a time; | inhabitants. 

hen asked, ** Do the Americans have a God ?” 
We replied in the affirmative. Again he pon- 
lered a few moments; then asked, ** Do the 
french have a God?” Qur answer, * Yes,” 


Okhotsk was once a place of considerable 
importance. Here Behring built the vessels in 
which he started on his voyage of discovery. 
Since the founding of Nikolayefsk it has fallen 
seemed to puzzle him still more. We after-|into decay, Most of the former houses have 
vard discovered that the natives here have a| been pulled down for ftre-wood, It now con 
very bad opinion of the French, based upon | tains thirty dwellings and three hundred inhab 
‘xaggerated reports which have reached them | itants, Russians, Cossacks, and Yakouts, 

f the barbarities of the French during the April 3.—We had expected to remain at 
Crimean war. Okhotsk until spring—that is, the first of June 
We decided to remain a while at Ivan’s, for | —awaiting the arrival of vessels, but in ten days 
ve were confident that Abasa’s messenger | Major Abasa decided to return to Ghijigha, t¢« 
vould learn that he had passed us, and would | hurry on preparations for building the telegrap! 
eturn on his track. He came on the third |as soon as materials and men should arrive 
lay, bringing dispatches. Abasa had been!there. He asked Bush 
alone at Okhotsk for several weeks, Kennan | The 


to accompany him. 
distance, 800 miles, was to be performed 
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by dog sleds. Those provided for this jour- 
ney were of a kind here called ‘ pavoshkas,” 
so long that the passenger can lie in them at 
full length ; the back has a cover which ean be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, and to this may 
be fastened a curtain reaching to the front, so 
that the traveler can shut himself completely 
in, the driver being entirely without protec- 
tion, Fifteen or twenty dogs are required for 
such a sled. The rate of speed is evinced by 
the fact that on the first day we made about 
seventy-two miles in twelve hours. I shall 
note but a few incidents of this journey. One 
day, while sitting in a yourt, we saw a little 
white animal, looking much like a weasel, dart- 


| ing in and out of a pile of wood. 


We were as- 
tonished at being told that this was the ermine, 
whose fur figures so largely as a royal adorn- 
ment. Here they are of so little account that 
a skin is worth only six cents, and they are 
only taken to pay the church taxes. ‘They are 
caught in an ingenious kind of trap. It is a 
square frame, with a cross-bar sliding in grooves 
at the sides; to this is attached a string con- 
nected with a light bow in such a manner that 
when the string is touched the bow is loosed, 
and the bar is brought against the end of the 
This is placed over the ermine’s hole ; 


frame. 
in coming out he springs the bow, and is cangh 
by the neck without injuring the skin. 
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YAKOUT WOMAN, 

At one place the chiefs assembled to hear 
the r’s proposition for building the tele- 
They He explained 
that it consisted of a line of poles across the 
One 
isked in what direction the line would go. 
Upon being told, they were still more gloomy. 
At last one asked how far apart the poles would 
be. Upon being informed of the distance, 
their countenances brightened at once. They 
that the would their usual 
routes of travel, and supposed that the poles 
would be so close together that deer could not 
Their fears were now dispelled, 


ma je 
graph. looked dubious. 


country, with a wire along their tops. 


knew line 


cross 


pass between. 








ERMINE-TRAP. 


and they promised us two hundred deer in the | 


spring at two and a half rubles ($1 87) each. | 


One day we met a native riding one deer | 
and leading another. Our whole pack of dogs, | 


YAKOUT MAN, 


two hundred in number, dashed after the de: 
in spite of all efforts to restrain them, thoug! 
some of the drivers turned their sleds bottor 
upward to check their speed. A dozen dogs 
sprang upon the deer, and pulled it to th 
ground, ‘The drivers leaped among them, and 
belabored them with their heavy clubs. Thi 
deer, recovering from its fright, leaped into th« 
crowd of dogs, springing into the air and strik 
ing out with all its feet at once. The dog 
were driven off, and the deer trotted off to jo 
its companion. Ina moment another pack of 
the dogs were upon it, and before they could 
be driven off the deer was killed. We satisfic 
the owner by a liberal compensation for his 
loss. 
On the 3d of April we came in sight of 
a considerable settlement on a river-bank. 
This was Ghijigha, the end of our present 
journey, and the entrepdot of the surround 
ing region. Here we were provided with 
comfortable quarters in a large log-hous« 
belonging to a fur-trader, of which we had 
hardiy taken possession when the door was 
thrown open, and several fur-clad figures 
rushed in. It was only by their voices 
that we could in two of them recognize Ken- 
nan and Macrae. Their adventures are wort! 
telling; but Kennan has already told them. 


TO BE OONTINUED, 





LOVING, BUT UNLOVED. 


Our from his palace home 

He came to my cottage door: 
Few were his looks and words, 

Sut they linger for evermore. 
The smile of his sad blue eyes 

Was tender as smile could be; 
Yet I was nothing to him, 

Though he was the world to me! 


Fair was the bride he won, 

Yet her heart was never his own: 
Her beauty he had and held, 

But his spirit was ever alone. 
I would have been his slave, 

With a kiss for my life-long fee ; 
But I was nothing to him, 

While he was the world to me! 


To-day, in his stately home, 
On a flower-strewn bier he lies, 
With the drooping lids fast closed 
O’er the beautiful sad blue eyes. 
And among the mourners who mourn 
I may not a mourner be; 
For I was nothing to him, 
Though he was the world to me! 


How will it be with our souls 
When they meet in the better land 
What the mortal could never know, 
Will the spirit yet understand ? 
Or, in some celestial form, 
Must the sorrow repeated be, 
And I be nothing to him, 
While he dims heaven for me? 
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THE ENCHANTMENTS OF WAVERLEY, | 


AS FELT BY A CHILD, | 

T is sometimes a matter of curious interest, 

and even of much utility, to observe in 
what manner and in what degree achieved 
mental greatness sows its thought in new and 
immature soil. 

Memory takes me back twenty years to a 
midsummer morning passed in a favorite room. 
It had an oriel-window looking to the east, over 
an unblemished lawn, to a river glimmering at 
isolated intervals through intervening foliage. 

On one side of the room were books from floor 
to ceiling—a display without ostentation, every 
book by virtue of its excellence giving honor 
to, and taking none from, the place it occupied. 

i remember that room as holding an august 
company. Poet, historian, moralist, scientist, 
and romancer contributed to the shelves the 
strongest meat of their several literatures. 

These treasures belonged to me in the meas- 


ure that I was able and chose to possess myself | 


of them. While yet living among us great au- 
thors have, and generally use, unqualified op- 
tion in their choice of society; but in their works 
they give freely of their company, and one has 
only to say to whom he will hearken, and he or 
she steps forward, and the rest await their turn. 


Not Maria “ del Occidente,” but so much of | 
her as shines in “ The Bride of Seven,” looked | 
at me by the side of ‘* Anastasius” and ‘*‘ Za- | 


noni, 

I knew something of Plutarch, ‘‘ The Spec- 
tator,” and ‘*The Fool of Quality,” and the 
strange fascination of ‘* Frankenstein.” 
spoke not in utterly unknown tongues to the 
child nine years old. 

I knew “ Undine” and “The White Lady” 
by heart; had felt the thrall of Zschokke, 
the differing yet equal charm of Marmontel’s 
“Incas of Peru.” I had even peeped among 


the pages of ostracized Tom Paine, and had | 


felt the pulse of thought quicken in the pure 


These | 


flame with which George Sand’s genius lights 
the page of ** Consuelo.” 

From such a yarious yet congruous feast, 
though partaken of with childish desultoriness 
and indiscrimination, there can be no doubt a 
certain strength and appreciation were acquired ; 
the coloring of the mind was saved from too 
tamely blending with itself; so that ‘“ Waver- 
ley” brought me better fare, not than it con 
tained, but than I could possibly have enjoyed 
but for just such a preceding repast. 

All the richness and inspiration of that ear 
lier book-devouring streamed to the illumina- 
tion of the unread. 

On that midsummer morning I went down 
on my knees before a mysterious row of vol 
umes sheathed in thick brown paper. Out 
of these unpromising cnrysalides the Waverley 
novels, in chastely elegant binding, tumbled into 
my lap. It was the illustrated Abbotsford edi- 
tion, not the American reprint, and their mere 
outward appearance was an infection of delight. 

Selecting “Ivanhoe,” and curling up in the 
oriel-window seat, the enchantments of Wa- 
verley began for me. 

I read all these novels, and then re-read 
“Kenilworth,” ‘The Pirate,” ‘* Ivanhoe,” 
“Anne of Geierstein,’ ‘‘Heart of Mid-Lo 
| thian,” and ‘* Bride of Lammermoor.” 

These were the favorites. 

So far as is possible the child-mind theatrizes 
all of which it reads or is told. 
|me with many instances, one or two of which 
will show my meaning. 

At the turn of an evergreen avenue, which 
seemed the special haunt of wind-gusts, I used 
|to sit with “The Pirate” lying on my knee, 
| Poring over the weird picture of Old Norna of 
|the Fitful Head, I would close my eyes and 
| fancy the increased rushing of the breeze was 
the rustling mantle of Old Norna, as she glided 
past. There was a pleasing terror in this delu- 
sion, answering as it did to my summons with 


Memory serves 


| 


the vividness of actuality. 




























































































































































































































































































































what seemed the 


In her ] hases of the same en- 
chantment, w ray ped and hooded in 
old shawl, and crutch in hand, I 
os dite he a ? Tae 
have fi ad by that same corner 
personating Old Norna; pale, I 
doubt not, with the self-deluding 
} tasm, and glaring at the imag- 
child in my usual seat as if 
vere there palpable, and trem- 

g at the vision. 


Again, I was Jeanie Deans, with 
heart and undaunted spirit 





journ to the queen, pleading 

for a beloved young sister's life. 

ind trusting more to the queen's 

royal heart of womanhood than to 
royal crown of state. 


In a rose-vined balcony, which 

rination readily converted into 
ldy battlements, I leaned upon 
its verge (fresh from the reading of 
**Ivanhoe”), and dared Sir Brian 


ou 


de Bois Guilbert to advance a step ; 
ind yet again sorrowed, as Rebecea 
did not, over the haughty Templar’s 
bitter fate. 

Jealous for Rebecea, I did not 
like Rowena; and, with the child- 
like audacity that does not know it 
s bold, I shaped that portion of 
the novel more to my own mind, 
with an equal hardihood, 


hanged about the characteristics 





of Ivanhoe and Sir Brian, giving of 
softness and inconsequence 


the former to Sir Brian, and taking from the 





JEANIE DEANS. 
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latter, since he was dead and could not miss 
them, some of the stern, brave elements fo 
which he could have no further 
use, and grafting them upon 
Ivanhoe, 

I enjoyed this greatly, with 
impunity, and that beautiful in- 
difference to such sacrilege pe- 
culiar to childhood. 

‘*Anne of Geierstein” left 
less complex but more grav 
impression; but it was ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth’ that cut its features most 
sharply in my remembrance; and 
it is chiefly by the effect pro- 
duced by one event in it that the 
whole remains so clear, 

Without reasoning upon it, I 
felt that the love of Amy Robsart 
for the Earl of Leicester was a 
fine and genuine emotion. I 
experienced a mental breathless- 
ness as the plot unfolded by 
which that high-spirited but 
true and gentle creature was to 
be sacrificed, 

The readers of ‘‘ Kenilworth” 
will remember that the earl, 
who was in great favor with 
the reigning prude of England, 
feared to risk Elizabeth’s par- 
tiality by the disclosure of his 
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THE TEMPI 


marriage with Amy; and that by his direction 
Amy led a life of complete seclusion, bright 
ened only by occasional secret visits from the 
sar. 

Varney, the valet and confidant of the Earl 
of Leicester, was an unscrupulous, shrewd, am- 
bitious villain, who, in playing upon his mas 
ter’s weaknesses, and rousing his ambition to 
the throne, and furthering his bold hopes, con- 
ceived that he should best secure his own ad- 
vancement, reasoning that if Leicester were 
king, the faithful Varney would be rewarded. 

The lovely, ill-fated Countess Amy was the 
obstacle. By a long course of adroit deception 
and knavery Varney succeeded in bringing the 
earl] to believe Amy false, and to consent, though 
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UAR’S FATE. 

‘ 
with agony and reluctance, to her ‘‘most foul 
murder” —a consent repented of when too 
late, as weak wickedness is apt to be. 

As none but the earl came to see her, Amy 
felt sure of his approach whenever the clang of 
hoofs resounded from the pavement of the court. 
There was a trap-door at the threshold of the 
chamber in which she was finally immured, 
from beneath which the usual supports were re- 
moved, <A horse was led or driven into the 

court, and the earl’s familiar whistle well imi- 
tated—the signal for love’s greeting being thus 
diabolically chosen for love’s utmost outrage. 
Hearing these sounds, Amy, beautiful and 
full of new hope, flew to the door, all love and 
tender impatience, to be instantly plunged in 
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gloom and death, while her wretched, waver- 
ing husband was miserably dallying with Eliza 
beth. 

Amy Robsart’s tragic story was like an act- 
ual occurrence to me, to which I could not be 
reconciled; nor did I fail to tax Scott with 
needless cruelty in bringing so much treasure 
of mind and person to such a fate.* 

In the *‘ Bride of Lammermoo®’ I passed al- 
ternately from pathos to passionate indignation. 

The Lord of Ravenswood, without alto- 
gether pleasing, fascinated me, I was impa- 
tient to have him seize Lucy Ashton right 
out of the feudal midst, and be off with her, 
though I secretly owned her not quite worth 
the pains; for again, in childish balance, I had 
weighed her with Juliet of the Capulets, and 
found her wanting. 

But [ did long to see Lady Ashton properly 
defeated and confounded, and, in place of the 
real and ghastly sequel, loved to fancy Lord 
Edgar snatching his bride in the face of her 
arrogant mother’s frowns, and bearing her 
away in triumph, under the shadow of that 
sable plume that afterward told the mournful 
story of the quicksand. 


* The character of the Earl of Leicester is a feebler 
type, of which we have a modern masterpiece. The 
cruelty of weakness, the selfish sensitiveness, which 
shrinks not from giving, but from receiving pain, 
which drifts away from all that is courageous, gen- 
erous, just, and toward all that is indolence and ease, 
have vivid existence in the character of Tito as drawn 
by the pen which wrote “ Romola.” 
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AMY ROBSART. 


A sense of the chivalrous, tender, romantic, 
and imaginative in human nature, of the beau 
tiful and picturesque in external nature, and a 
tinge of the gloomy superstitions and seeming 
fatalities of life—these are what I retain of the 
enchantments of Waverley. 

I do not attempt to associate any idea of 
criticism with these childish recollections of an 
author who, if popularity determined greatness, 
would be one of the greatest the world has known. 
I have thought the sum of their influence upon 
me (being such as aay child, similarly cireum- 
stanced, might have felt) might have a certain 
significance and value for those who recognize 
the purity, astuteness, and simplicity in the 
crude conceptions of a child’s mind, and who 
know that these early appreciations, with all 
their incompleteness, foreshadow unerringly the 
nature, if not the degree, of all later under- 
standings. ‘ 

Through either experience or observation, 
life brings to most a knowledge of many kinds 
of love. Love that is loyal, like that of Jeanie 
Deans; love that is as gently trustful and 
as basely requited as Amy Robsart’s; that is 

|as worthless as the Earl of Leicester's, and 
love that is wrecked pathetically, in its own 
weakness, as in the ‘* Bride of Lammermoor,” 

Over a lapse of twenty years the tender pa- 
thos of that story—not in its ghastlier features, 
but in its broken love-charm—returns to me, 
and glides after the shadowy fashion of memo- 
ries into the rhythm and melody of the Lyric 
of the Lilies. 
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THE LYRIC OF THE LILIES. 
AMONG THE LILIES. 
Beautiful Lucy Ashton, 
Lift up your lily hand 
To where the milk-white lilies, 
Pallid and slender, stand. 


O pallid, slender lilies! 

Up, up from the margin green— 
Graceful as Ganymede, 

Stately as maiden queen, 

Rise, like the shaft 

Of a fairy tower; 

Rise like a shaft, 

But bend, like a flower, 
Each snowy cup, 

ill the bubbling spring 
With dewy draught 
Shall fill it up. 

Bend, lilies, dip 

And tremble and sway; 

And, dipping, swing 

To her rosy lip 

The foam-fine spray, 

That she may sip. 


3 





The lips that drink 
Young Love has kissed; 
The spring’s green brink 
Is young Love's tryst; 
And draught more sweet, 
More pure, more meet 
Was never quaffed 
On sweeter summer's day. 
O sun, that touched her golden head! 
O flowers, that loved her lightsome tread! 
O breeze, that laughed 
Upon her rosy lip, and rung 
With gentle echoes if she sung !— 
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Are all thy charm and beauty fled? ree 
Sweet days, soon sped! Bet 
Sweet love, soon dead ? tee 

Ah no! too dear to pass away. i v0 e 
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THE TRYST. 


The deer are in the woodlands; 
The birds are on the wing; 
The June hath clad in roses 
The moss-green robes of spring. 
Fair is young Lucy Ashton, 
Waiting by the spring; 
Fair are the marble lilies; 
Fuir is every thing. 


Blue are the eyes of Lucy, 
Blue as the summer sea, 


BY THE 


And full of the changing charm of the sea; 


As suddenly shy, as purely bold, 


Afoam with fancies too fine to be told: 


Fancies so delicate, pure, and free 
They seem revealing, above 


acisguim 


Her very heart in her lovely eyes; 


When over them swift, in fold on fold, 


The baffling waves of reserve are rolled ; 


And in them lies, 


In place of the sparkle and beam and flash, 


A weary sweep of the silken lash, 
And vague surprise, 


That slowly glides into thought as deep 


FOUNTAIN. 


As the deep, dark wave, whose shadows kee} 

The sea’s sad mysteries in sleep, 
Whence secrets never rise, 

Eyes ever and always like the sea; 

Most like when the sea, in lulls or blows 

In a countless glory of glimpses, shows 
How lovely heaven may be. 


Fresh breezes, waft 
Faint fragrance to her; 
Beat, beat his face 
To a blush apace 
Who comes to sue her. 
Bold Love, stir his heart 
Till its throbs are blows; 
Shy Love, try thine art 
Till it paints the rose, 
Of a thousand glows, 
On a cheek that was pale. 
Blow, breeze, to a gale 
With frolicsome ways; 
Fan, fan to a blaze 
The sweet cheek that was pale; 
Else Love will disclose 
That she knows—that she knows— 
Who is coming to woo her. 
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THE TOKEN SCENE, 


le rode, unheeding, in the storm: the night 
Infolded him in ever-deep’ning gloom. 
O Lucy! Lucy Ashton! iis noble head drooped on his struggling breast, 
Listen, before you speak ; Where broken trust and wounded love’s unrest 
At Edgar’s coming—once—thy heart Vrought in his faithful heart their mournful blight; 
Sent rosy welcome to thy cheek ; Thus grief and night prepared his lonely doom. 
But now, how silent, cold, and pale 
Chine eyes, their trembling lashes veil. For Edgar, Lord of Ravenswood, 
Look up, O t nder, downcast eye, All day in vain they sought; 
That can not look in mine—and lie; When sun was set in hue of blood, 
If that thou wearest on thy breast A stranger tidings brought. 
Has ceased to thrill, as rs token, On yonder quicksand’s dizzy maze, 
Return it from its fickle rest; Found by his favorite groom, 
Tis but a heart, outraged and broken, Only the young lord’s velvet cap 
Thou wilt be giving back to me, And matted sable plume. 
If thou, that parted coin returning, 
Canst say it has no charms for thee. 


THE PARTING. 


I will not take thy mother’s word : THE LILIES—ALONE. 
She is too heartless, proud, and cold. 
If it be true thou lovest no more, On earth beneath, in heaven above, 
Tis by thy lips I will be told. Is aught more dear, more pure than love ? 
Can aught so perfect have an end? 
O glowing lips, that I have kissed! Ask where the slender lilies bend. 
O sweet and lovely eyes! No more, by yon deserted sj 
No word! no look!—in signs like these Close-clasping hands, eyes stening, 
A fatal meaning lies. Fond, hurried vows, fond listening; 
[She gives the coin, } Warin lips, love-thrilled, 
Tis, then, thy wish—thy deed! Alas Young kearts, hope-filled, 
That heart so false could beat All trust and truth, 
Vithin a breast so fair! I thought That is so new, 
Not heaven could be more sweet. Yet seems not strange. 
And canst thon really wish it so? O heart of youth, 
But, ah! thy silence bids me go. What loves like you, 
U treacherous, fatal loveliness! Defying ruth, 
So tender still thy spell, Unfearing change ? 
Love can not speak its deep reproach. Can aught so perfect have an end 
Farewell, dear love, farewell! Ask where the pallid lilies bend 
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INLY THE YOUNG 


LORD'S VELVET CAP 


AND MATTED SABLE PLUME.” 


Year after year, o’er yonder spring, 
The wild bird floats on tinted wing, 
The sky still drops its curtain blue, 
The sun its morning cup of dew 
Sips slowly, with a golden smile, 
That rifts the quiet forest aisle. 


The path where shine and shadow meet, 
Once lightly pressed by little feet, 
Is tenderly o’erlaid with flowers. 

A fading rainbow in the mist 

With silence keeps the lovers’ tryst 
Through slowly flitting summer hours. 


A sunny beauty reigneth here; 

Its ripe perfections, far and near, 

In forms and hues and perfumes blend. 

But, oh! more perfect, pure, and dear, 
The beauty of the young hearts’ truth 

That kept the tryst one little year— 
The sweet, sweet love of early youth. 

Alas! can aught so perfect end ? 

Alone the empty lilies bend. 


“THEY COULD NOT BUT SAY I HAD THE 
CROWN.” 
Water Scort. 
One hundred years ago this 15th of Au- 


From this biography it is evident that Scott's 
life—written with the latitude of romance— 
would, as a romance, rank with any of his own 

| writing. It teems with steady interest, and is 
crowded with richly suggestive incident. 

But perhaps as weighty and condensed a con- 
sideration of Sir Walter Scott and his works as 
literature contains is the estimate of Mr. Car- 
lyle, which appeared in the London and West- 
minster Review at the time of Lockhart’s publi 
| cation of the life of Scott. 

In 1838, when Dickens was being spoken of 
as a writer whose surprising popularity was of 
too great moment to literature to excuse the 

| slight notice usually awarded to anonymous 
merit, and while the fame and popularity of 
| Scott, enhanced by posthumons interest, wer 
| still the theme and wonder of literary circles, 
Carlyle gave expression to a counterpoise of 
|appreciation. It was an utterance differing 
| boldly and keenly from the general voice—Car 
lylic in every respect—which, in its disdain of 
mere compliment, and in its generous discrimi- 


1 


gust Sir Walter Scott was born, and in view of | nation of Sir Walter's merits, both of author- 
the centennial anniversary, preparations have | ship and personal character—revealing a stud) 
been made for the appropriate commemoration | which Carlyle would never have given to sec- 
of the event in his native city of Edinburgh. | ond-rate excellence of its kind—may well be 
Great interest attaches to celebrations of this | considered as vital a leaf as any among the 
character, and in proportion to the genius and 
popular ascendency of the subjects of them, the It would seem (offered merely as an opinion, 
intelligent sympathy of the world participates. | and not as a fiat of judgment) that the man 

At a time, then, when the world—at least | who is to write or work in any way so as to 
the world of book-lovers—is looking over its | move the world to the seeing and doing of bet- 
shoulder with friendly eyes upon Sir Walter} ter things than it has yet known is he who 
Scott once more, it seems fitting to make a/| shall feel from his first incipience of conscious 


poet’s laurels. 


book-lover’s modest contribution to his memory. 

Very few great men have been, or may hope 
to be, so fortunate as Scott has been in the bio- 
graphical services of Mr. J. G. Lockhart, with 


thought an inward impelling to such work; a 
determination not destructible by circumstance ; 
an inspiration, however modest and hidden, that 
shall be his unceasing stimulus and abiding en- 


whose admirable and voluminous memoirs the | couragement, and which shall, of a necessity, 
world is long since familiar. 

To the task Mr. Lockhart brought not only 
his admitted 
knowledge, care, and labor worthy the subject ; 


in some degree advance the world. 

‘“* Literature is the thought of thinking souls.” 
What is sown in that field has immortal life, 
and he who hopes to work therein must work 
and the result was eminently satisfactory to | indeed, wrestling patiently and invincibly every 
Scott’s time and to our own. | step of the difficult, glorious way. 


talents and culture, but a love, 


He must 
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SIR WALTER 


think—as far as it is possible to human nature 
not of the good that may be coming ¢o him, 
but of the good that is to go from him. 

Death, in dropping from its subtile balance 
not clay alone, but all mere externalities of 
time and circumstance, and in weighing only 
merit and utility, calculates not its own gains 
only, but steadily computes the great sum of 
the best issues of life, and so holds the victory 
of the true worker secure. 


Haply his hour is 
late ; 


but it comes. 

In common with Lockhart and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Carlyle considered Scott a man of 
remarkable healthiness of nature, of robustness, 
geniality, and cordial heartiness, and as having 
a stock of humor, courage, and energy that 
knew no abatement, and an aptness for anec- 
dote which made his company captivating to all. 

Carlyle bestows a largess of eulogium cover- 
ing many directions of merit, and full of the 
most searching cognizance of his subject, re- 
verting again and again to Scott's health, and 
the endeavor, endurance, and clear vision which 


were his in consequence. ‘* Were one to preach 


a sermon on health,” he says, “as were really 
worth duing, Scott ought to be the text.” 
Impatient of all insufficiences, Carlyle la- 
mented only that this strong soul, with its va- 
rious gifts, powers, and wonderful industries, 
‘*had no message whatever to deliver to the 


world, wished not the world to elevate itself, to 
amend itself, to do this, or to do that, except 
simply to pay him for the books he kept writ 
ing. 

Few could have spoken more highly of Scott 
both as a man and as an author, or been more 
impressive in the speaking, than Carlyle in this 
review of Lockhart’s life of Sir Walter; and 
perhaps not one would have so thrust through 
and through the praise with the very Ithuriel 
spear of criticism. 

Very different is the meed of James Hogg. 

In all the Scott literature there can hardly be 
found any thing so altogether delightful as the 
“* Anecdotes’* related of him by the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 
tersely told—a series of recollections evidently 
treasured with fidelity, recalled with love, and 
related by the Ettrick Shepherd with that can- 
dor, unabridged, characteristic of all his sayings 
and doings, and which lent them a marvelous 
interest and charm. 


These anecdotes are so simply yet 


Moreover, they 
uality, transpiring as one reads. 

It would be difficult not to see Sir Walter, s 
eager as he was for every scrap of legen l 


are an aci- 


ana 


tradition, listening delightedly to the ‘Shep 


* A little volume published in 1834 by Harper and 
Brothers, and containing also an interesting sketch of 
the life of James Hogg. 
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herd’s” mother chanting her ballads ‘‘ auld as 
the first laird of Tushilaw,” and flouting him 
with a smart slap of her open palm for having 
gathered and ** prentit” them, and so broken 
their charm. A brief quotation will give a cu- 
rious instance of the true Ettrickian humor in 
told, 

‘‘In coming through a place called the Mil- 
sey Bog, I said to him, ‘ Mr. Scott, that’s the 
maddest deil o’ a beast I ever saw. 


which these anecdotes are 


Can ye no 
gar him tak a wee mair time? He’s just out 0’ 
ae lair intil anither wi’ ye.’ ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘he 
and I have been very often like the Picts these 
two days past—we could stand straight up and 
tie the latchets of our shoes.’ I did not under- 
stand the allusion, nor do J yet, but those were 
his words.”* 

He gives an instance, perhaps the most re- 
markable any where recorded, of the wonderful 
memory of Scott. They went one night, about 
midnight, “leistering for kippers in Tweed.” 
Finding their peat gone out, they sent one Rob 
Fletcher for another, and meantime sat down 
to wait upon the brink of Tweed. 

Scott asked the Ettrick Shepherd to sing his 
ballad, ‘“*Gilman’s Cleuch.” This ballad had 
never been printed, and had never been repeat- 
ed to Scott but once, about three years before. 

The shepherd began, but failed with the 
eighth or ninth stanza, whereupon Scott re- 
hearsed it—eighty-eight stanzas in all—without 
mistake or hesitancy, from beginning to end. 

The mirth and unquenchable jollity of Scott 
appears on this same occasion, when their un- 
riverworthy boat began to sink. One of the 
party roared with consternation, begging they 
might put ashore. 
Scott, 


‘*Oh, she goes fine,” said 


“An’ gin the boat were bottomless, 
An’ seven miles to row—” 
which singing, 
them, leaving 
Tweed. 

It seems matter of wonder when Scott could 
possibly have penned—to say nothing of com- 
posing—his voluminous works; for the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who was so intimate with him for 


the boat departed from under 


them over head and ears in 


thirty years, adds his to the general testimony 
that Scott's time was continually broken in 
upon, not only by a plethoric correspondence, 
but by a stream of visitors, with whom he would 
at any time cheerfully be up and away for any 
sort of an excursion his guests might fancy, 


whether on horseback or on foot; and withal 


his spirits, except in severe illness, were evenly 


fine and sweet; while his fund of anecdote, 


which the Shepherd believes to have been ina 


* I comprehend Scott's Pict allusion as little as the 
Shepherd, but remembering that son of Erin who, 
passing a neglected burial-place, gravely declared, 
“Well, thin, Pat, so long as I dive, I'll niver let the likes 
o’ this happen to my grave; I'll pull the weeds meself 
first ;” and viewing the whole matter in the light of 
an Hibernianism, it might mean that Scott sank so 
deep in mire that, had his feet staid on the surface, 
he could without stooping have tied his shoes. 
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great degree original, was full of point and in 
exhaustible. 

The Ettrick Shepherd’s account of the man 
ner in which he and Sir Walter criticised each 
other’s writings is unique indeed. They be- 
haved to each other with absolute frankness, 
each having evidently the greatest respect for 
the other’s opinion, and a strong desire for the 
other’s approval; yet each sharper upon the 
other than the whole world beside. 

To cite an instance: 

After a merrily caustic conversation about 
a literary venture of the Shepherd's, Scott ex 
claims: ‘‘ Well, Hogg, you appear to me just 
now like a man dancing upon a rope or wire 
at a great height; if he is successful and fin- 
ishes his dance in safety, he has accomplished 
no great matter; but if he makes a slip, he 
gets a devil of a fall.” 

It was well for the Ettrick Shepherd that he, 
better than any other, knew how to be wittily 
even with his friend. 

Near the the ‘* Anecdotes” the 
Shepherd says, ‘Those who knew Scott only 
from the few hundreds, or I might say hun- 
dreds of thousands, of volumes to which he has 
given birth and circulation through the world, 
knew only one-half of the man, and that not the 
best half either.” 

Thus generously does the eccentric bard 
of Ettrick Vale pay tribute to his illustrious 
brother, and in every anecdote cracks for us a 
nut filled with the meat of character, 


close of 


The Ashestiel autobiographical fragment, 
written in 1808 (when Scott was thirty-seven 
years old), though unfortunately brief, is very 
interesting, and it is a noticeably modest self- 
estimate, when his great popularity and the 
uniformly high opinion of his reviewers and 
critics are considered. 

The fragment stops abruptly, with his as- 
sumption of the advocate’s gown, and contains 
no positive indication and but faint sugges- 
tion of a future literary career. Autobio- 
graphical sketches might be written of thou- 
sands who never reached any eminence in any 
direction who were much more faithful to their 
early studies than Sir Walter, who yet loved the 
wild, romantic, and fanciful, and devoured it-as 
incontinently as he. 

Such indications are either superficial or sig 
nificant according to the stamp of mind evin 
cing them, and according to its capacity for 
using instead of being used by circumstances. 
With all that appeared frittering and desultory 
in Scott’s early youth, attributable, as much of 
it was, to illness and the indulgence attending 
it, with all the laziness, love of ease and mere 
amusement, of which he accuses himself, and 
of which others accuse him, his mind was es- 
sentially active and unresting. 

Of whatever he heard, or saw, or read he 
made himself the possessor in the most positive 
and vital manner. Through all the idle ram- 
bles, the erratic vagaries and dreaming, of his 
boyhood, and while passing for only the witty 
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and careless lad, the ‘‘ Greek blockhead,” the 
best story-teller, and the universal favorite, who 
knew but little of what he ought, and a vast 
miscellaneous quantity that could apparently 
serve no possible purpose, Scott’s mind was, 
consciously or otherwise, filling to the brim 
those affluent springs of imagination and feel- 
ing that at a later time should overflow, with 
scarce an effort, in the beauty and rhythm of 
the Scottish minstrelsy. 

He knew, or he knew not, what he was 
ibout, but in either case he was about it. 

Says Bulwer, who writes of him at this pe- 
riod with eloquence and discrimination, ‘‘'The 
boyhood of eminent men, especially poets, has 
usually been marked by desultory habits; and 
self-occupation, unseen and unconjectired, earns 
for them the character of indolence.” 

An ardent admirer of beautiful scenery, Scott 
longed and even indefatigably tried to ac- 
quire the art of placing his favorite views 
on canvas, but failed to realize the desire. 
Yet must he have been an artist; for, as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who knew him intimately 
well, testifies, ‘‘ A single serious look at a 
scene generally filled his mind with it ;” and 
his pen so perfectly reproduced these scenes 
that they were invariably recognized by 
those ocularly familiar with them. 

In music also Sir Walter declares him- 
self an absolute failure and the despair of 
his teacher; yet there must have been mu- 
sic in him; for all his poems, more espe 
cially the ‘ Lady of the Lake” and ‘ Mar- 
mion,” are not only written in rhythm’s 
smoothest melody, but, if not so uniformly 
mellifluous as Moore’s, are in some stanzas 
so felicitously phrased as to reach the acme 


40 WUNIS-OVA 


of poetic tunefulness. 
It is interesting to know that Sir Walter, 
educated for the bar, and already an advo 


ao LuVd 


‘ate, was nearly thirty years old before he 
definitely turned his attention to literature, 
and even then it was seemingly the work of 
chance. 

In April, 1788, when Henry Mackenzie, 
the author of ‘*The Man of Feeling,” read 
his critical essay on German literature be- 
fore the Royal Society, and the daringly 
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impassioned and dramatic German school 
of literature was thus first forcibly presented 
to the attention of Edinburgh's cultivated 
minds, a small class of young men, Scott 
being of the number, was formed specially 
for the study of this literature, of which 
Mackenzie spoke with such enthusiasm and 
authority. 

Gesner’s ‘* Death of Abel” was their first 
attempt in translation; and though in the 
subject or matter of it little to their lively 
taste, it served to open the way, and soon 
they were poring with charmed attention 
»ver the ‘* Sorrows of Werther,” the heroic 
animation of the German dramatists, dip- 
ping into the philosophy of Kant, and glow- 
ing in the poetic atmosphere of Schiller. 
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A marvel of delight was opened to them, 
and, what was better, a thought-strengthening 
school of philosophy, of which they acquired 
unsparingly. 

It was Matthew Gregory Lewis, the once 
famous author of the ‘“* Monk,” a romance writ- 
ten when twenty years of age, and of the beau- 
tiful ballad ‘* Durandarte,” whose success in 
imitating the German taste and stvle first in 
spired Scott with the possibility of a similar 
triumph. 

He translated from the German Biirger’s 
‘* Lenore,” then new to the English reading 
public, though written nearly twenty years be- 
fore. ; 1 

This translation was published in 1796, and 
after Scott had translated and * balladized,” to 
the great satisfaction of his friends, several oth 


er poems of Burger. His success was neither 
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ABBOTSFORD, FROM THE NORTH BANK OF 


surprising nor discouraging. His next ven 
ture, the publication of ‘* Glenfinlas” and the 
** Eve of St. John,” came to naught. 

They did not appear independently, but ina 
collection made under the auspices of Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, entitled the ‘* Tales of Won- 
der,” an attempt of undoubted merit in many 
respects, but, from a singular combination of 
causes, an inevitable failure, though Scott's 
contribution escaped in a measure the general 
censure, and even received some separate praise. 

Many so circumstanced, creditably and re- 
muneratively launched in the legal profession, 
would have thrown aside the pen; but Scott’s 
healthy indomitableness held him to his attempt, 
and the more that Fame seemed coy. 

Perseverance soon sung the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel; William Pitt and Charles Fox 
hearkened favorably to the strains, and Repu- 
tation ran for the young author with open arms. 

The literary courage of Scott, and his con- 
‘eded indifference to fame for its own sake, ‘s 
well illustrated in his reply to a dear friend, 
who, after the assured success of ‘* Marmion,” 
cautioned him against attempting the ‘* Lady 
of the Lake.” 


**Do not be rash,” she said; ‘‘ you are al 
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ready popular, mor 
so perhaps than yor 
yourself will believe. 
or than even I o1 
other partial friends 
can fairly allow t 
yourmerit. You stand 
high, do not rashly at 
tempt to stand high 
er, and incur the ris! 
of a fall ; for, depen 
upon it, a favorite will 
not even be permitte: 
to stumble with im 
punity.” 

To which Scott re 
plied in the words ot 
Montrose: 


“ He either fears his fat 
too much, 
Or his deserts an 
small, 
Who fears to put it te 
the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


“TFT fail,” he con 
tinued, ‘‘it is a sign 
that I ought never to 
have succeeded, and 
I will write prose fo 
life ; you shall see ne 
change in my temper, 
nor will I eat a single 
meal the worse.” 

Yet he felt the ex 
cellent judgment of 
the true and friendly 
warning. 

He was glad of his 
fame, enjoyed it simply and naturally, was 
healthily, not inordinately, proud of it. He 
made use of it. It brought him acquaintances, 


TUE TWEED. 


associations, and facilities that he greatly de 


sired. He made much money with it, and gen 
erous use of his money; but withal depended 
not upon his fame for any deep comfort or last- 
ing joy, and never forgot its instability, its way 
of forsaking merit for ill desert, of passing from 
any possessor at any time, asking no leave for 
its errantries. 

In another autobiographical sketch of Scott, 
published in 1831, when Scott was sixty years 
old, an account is given of the long incognito 
he maintained with reference to the authorshiy 
of the Waverley Novels, and his reasons for the 
secrecy. ‘* Waverley” was a venture in a new 
department, and Scott sent it forth to make o1 
fail to make its own way, unassisted by the 
prestige of his name. 

After the assured success of ‘* Waverley” i 
was not so much any one reason as a jumble of 
reasons that led Scott, still issuing the success- 
ful Waverley series, to keep their authorship 
concealed ; nor, long and inquisitively as the 
matter was investigated by a curious public, 
would it have transpired at all, except posthu- 
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SOOTT’S LIBRARY 


mously, but for the disarrangement in the af- 
fairs of his publishers, Messrs. Constable and 
Co., involving in the exposure of their account- 
books the disclosure of Scott’s humorously 
guarded secret. 

It is pleasant to be able to claim Jeanie 
Deans as one of ourselves—to know that the 
truest charm in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian” was 
drawn from the life. 

The grave of Helen Walker, the original of 
Jeanie Deans, lies in the “ church-yard of Iron- 
gray, about Dumfries.” She 
had a sister condemned to death for infanticide, 
and actually refused to tell the lie by which that 
dear young sister's life might be saved ; but, the 
fatal verdict given, Helen made haste to the 
queen, traveling wearily on foot, armed only 
vith a clumsy petition, received the grace she 
‘raved, and returned just in sufficient season. 

It is this incident that is wrought so effect- 
vely in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” The dark 
‘imax of the ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor” is also 
founded upon tragic events that really happen- 
»d in a Scottish family of rank. So also did 
Meg Merrilies, the very weird salience of ‘ Guy 


six miles from 


OF ABBOTSFORD. 


AT ABBOTSFORD. 


| Mannering,” once verily live among the Cheviot 
| Hills. 

These instance in an illustrious manner what 
is being constantly demonstrated, that fact gen- 
erously supplies fiction with its most startling, 
unusual interests, and that the truest parts of 
the most vivid and daring romances are those 
receiving generally the least credence. 

‘“‘Tvanhoe” was Scott’s first attempt to depart 
from the strictly Scottish interest and characte 
in romance. His excuse for not rewarding the 
high-souled Rebecca with the love of Ivanhoe, 
and with other pleasant things of this world, in- 
stead of lavishing such good fortune wholly 
upon Rowena, is twofold and adroit, exhibitive 
of Scott’s tact. 

He says, ‘‘It is a dangerous and fatal doc 
trine to teach young persons—the most common 
readers of romance—that rectitude of conduct 
and of principle is @ither naturally allied with, 





or adequately rewarded by, the attainment of 
our wishes ;” and to the universal sympathy for 
Rebecca replies, ‘‘ The internal consciousness 
of high-minded discharge of duty” produced for 


her ‘‘a more adequate recompense in the form 





524 
of that peace which the world can not give or 
take ay 
ion as is the life of Scott—es 
a man as well as the career 
haps contains nothing more 
ssons of honesty and sturdy 


yarticulars of these qualities it is 
ed, and one noble instance of both 
special citation. 
distressing commercial crisis of 1825- 


1s worthy 
In the 
26 it was found that, including the Constable 


‘ngagements, Scott, under the commercial de- 


nomination of James Ballantyne and Co., owed 
£117,000! 

He acknowledged or assumed the whole re- 
shyilit 


sponsibility of 


this enormous debt, asked only 
for urs had realized for his 
‘reditors, from his literary efforts, £75,000! 
Never 
earn ad. 
It was a stalwart honesty: and this the while 
alamity upon calamity broke over him in con- 


time, and in four ye 


before or since was such a sum so 


tinuous waves. In his own words—brave words 


ind sad 


Sulwer, less rugged than Car- 
**His own health gave 


1s time 
+, movingly writes : 
vay, and ominous signs and warnings of its pre- 
lestined ruin came to terrify the giant intellect 
that did not in effect long survive the fortunes 
f which it had been the Titan piler. The state 
ind pomp of Abbotsford vanished. He who 
on the admiration became 
His wife died; death dark 


had so dieted 
pity of the worl 1. 


ned round his hearth.” 
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‘**the plow was nearing the end of the 


the | 





Yet he did the work, even while the groping 
upon him. Such victorious integrity 
hides in its own glory the sad physical suffering 
and total mental decline of his last days. 
His life was literally spent. There 
therefore, a grandeur even in such a close. 
So lived and wrought and passed away a 


came 


was, 


thorough, honest gentleman. 
HARP OF THE NORTH. 
(auGust 15, 1771-1871.) 

Upon the banks of cloud-land, wide and fair, 
Washed by the golden river of the air, 
The burning soul of bounteous summer sleeps 
While vernal earth ber ardent vigil keeps. 
In the pure spaces of the northern sky 
A growing wonder thralis my gazing eye. 
I see a cloud of softest golden light 
Unroll its beauty in a landscape bright, 
A broidery of mountain, vale, and stream 
Wrought on the bosom of a captive beam. 
With temples framed of lily leaf and rose, 
Their pillars, fashioned of auroral glows, 
So matchless fine and delicate they seem 
The lovely structure of an angel’s dream; 
And all as if that angel leaned to paint 

Her heavenly dream upon enchanted air, 
Ere yet the shapes and colors growing faint 

Could mock an angel's memory and care. 


| The vision changed; the scene remained the same, 


Yet o’er the emerald vale and sparkling river 
A curious magic, as of heatless flame 
In lambent colors, seemed to flow and quiver. 


The scene the same, but wondrous spell is wrought: 
Awe gathers awe in heaven-aspiring thought. 

What seemed a landscape passing fair i 

A shining Harp ’mid azure mountains set. 

The hills are hills, and yet the Harp they frame} 
The temple's pillars, strings of twisted f\..me, 

So fine and slender that a wandering sigh 

Would softly wake their far and sweet reply. 


LOOH KATRINE, 
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was, 











» floating gossamer of earthly vales, 
Webbed in the unseen loom of earthly gales, 


Were fittest fabric for an Ariel’s win 








To start the music of those radiant strings. 


Hark! every sense waits on the listening ear; 


The Harp vibrates, and these the strains I hear, 


As by a minstrel’s hand, that, free and strong 
Knows how to woo and win the soul of song 
THE MINSTREL’S LAY. 

Love is the loveliest thing in heaven; 

And e’en to mortal love ‘tis given 

To pierce the veil, and reach the ears 

Tuned to the music of the spheres. 

Such earthly love had gentle power 

To enter a celestial bower 

And win me to its festal hour. 

A sweetness pulsed in brazen girth 

Shakes summer gladness o’er the earth; 

A far, faint melody of bells 

My nation’s fond remembrance tells, 

O thou dear country of my birth, 
Scarce did I think the simple song 

Thy minstrel thought of little worth 
Would be remembered half so long. 

My spirit thanks thee, hovering down 
Upon ‘‘mine own romantic town.” 


Since it is o’er, I would not try 
Mine earthly pilgrimage again; 
Yet, mine once more to live and die, 
It should be to a nobler strain 
Of effort, patient, pure, and true, 
To lead the world to higher view. 
So Faith could yield my latest breath, 
Without a question, unto Death; 
And I be sure my house of clay 
Was all of me that need decay. 
And thus, as now, when bending down 
Above ‘‘mine own romantic town,” 
Could feel mine earthly life and lays 
Not all unworthy of its praise. 
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DRYBURGH ABBEY. 






More weak my hold of heav'n is growing: 
The charm of earth is round me flowing: 
The tender incense of the hour 

Hath touched me with its olden power 
Once more, as one of mortal mould, 

I seem to pass o’er hill and woid; 
Swift as itself, Thought takes me far, 
By wooded shores of Vennachar, 

To rugged crest of Benvenue, 

Re peated in Loch Katrine’s blue, 

And througk the wild and lovely way 
Of Trasach’s Glen to Loch Achray. 





Still running fast by Cambusmore, 
*h wave its fellow tumbling o'er, 
The reckless Keltie leaps the ridge, 





To plunge in pearls ‘neath Bracklinn’s bridge. 


From Tinto Hills the brooklets glide 

To swell the stream of stately Clyde. 
And these the winds that hurry o'er 

The lonely wilds of Lammermoor. 

The Esk and Almond, Leith and Tyne, 
As in a silver braid entwine, 

With broader strands, whose fertile green 
Spreads many a blooming heath between. 


The laughters of a hundred rills 

Make music in the Cheviot Hills; 

Only less sweetly flows along 

The Ettrick than its ‘‘ Shepherd’s” song. 
And Hills of Eildon, cloven in three 

By will of ancient wizardry, 

With triple summit pierce the air 

O’er Melrose ruins, “sad and fair.” 

And Abbotsford !—no other name 

Could thrill me with a gentler flame 
Where, o’er its “ milk-white pebbles,” spe 


The glimmering ripples of the Tweed. 





O bonny Scotland! cliff and glen 

And brae and lake look fair, as when 
A little bairn I dreamed beside 

The Tweed and Teviot’s mingled tide, 
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Or left, lang syne, 
T 


Look 


the toilsome desk 
» wander by the singing Esk— 

k fairer, for a spirit’s eye 
Their deeper beauties can espy. 


Still does the mirth of Scottish bell 
A minstrel’s name and praises swell. 
Farewell, “‘my own, my native land.” 
Music thou mayst not understand, 
In which the sweetest sound of earth 
Were lost the instant of its birth, 
This moment down the ether fell: 

It breaks the transient earthly spell, 
Recalls me to a lovelier shore, 

And my brief hour with thee is o’er. 


The distant ripples of the Tweed 
Last sounds of lessening earth I heed— 
Are lost in the celestial speed, 
Given only to the ange’ band, 
The power unspeakable and grand, 
By which the paths of air are spanned, 
Phat conquers time and endless space, 
And bears me in its deep embrace, 
With motion of angelic grace, 
By flowing cloud and whirling sphere, 
Through fields of ether, pure and clear 
As gentlest angel’s pitying tear, 
lo perfect love and life and rest— 
The tenants of an angel’s breast, 
The threefold being of the blest. 

As if the latest breath the minstrel drew 

With music had inspired its quiv’ring frame, 

Melodious shudderings shook the 

through, 
And softly gave the spirit-minstrel’s name. 


Then shining Harp and landscape spreading bright, 


Slow-fading dream of beauty, slid from view, 
And but a cloud of softest golden light 
Rode far and lightly in the northern blue. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 

T was drawing toward the early close of a 

pleasant winter's day when, at the high gar- 
ret window of a small but respectable-looking 
tenement-house in an obscure portion of one of 
our great Cities, a fair young girl sat diligently 
reading. 

The window at which she sat commanded 
but a very limited view, and that mostly of 
blank brick walls or slated roofs, where swal- 
lows and pigeons were the only wayfarers ; but 
yet, as the red beams of the rapidly descending 
sun crept high and higher up the naked walls 
which bounded the prospect, the child looked 
up eagerly from time to time, as if questioning 
hungrily how much more of daylight was still 
accorded to her studies; and then, edging closer 
and closer to the dim, patched casement, de- 
voted herself still more earnestly to the well- 
worn book which lay reposing upon her lap; 
or, occasionally lost in seeming reverie, resting 
her cheek upon her hand, and gazing with un- 
seeing eyes across the clean but very humble 
apartment, she seemed striving to fix the sense 
of what she read firmly upon her memory, or 
to fix in her mind the impression which she 





had received; and then, again resuming her 
studies, she seemed to give her whole concen- 
trated attention to them. 


I have, almost unconsciously, called my little 
heroine a child; but she was, in fact, a girl of 





harp - strings 


or seventeen years. But there was 
| something so child-like and innocent in the se 
|raphic purity of her face, such a look of Eden- 
like freshness and spirituality about her, that 
the mistake was often made; and even by those 
| who had known her from early youth she was 
often and usually spoken of as ‘‘the child.’ 
With a slight, girlish figure, graceful and natu 
ral in allits motions as is the young gazelle; a 
face whose every feature, faultless and pure, 
had the statue-like perfection of marble, yet 
warmed and made softly human by a faint rosy 
tinge of life and health; with large, calmly 
smiling eyes that were fearless in their very un- 
| consciousness of evil; with a mouth whose ten 
der, perfect sweetness was to a smile what the 
unfolding rose-bud is to the rose—there was 
| linked an indefinable something that awed while 
it won, and made the gazer doubt if it was love, 
admiration, or reverence that her look called 
forth. It was softly pensive, yet not sad; ques 
tioning, yet intelligent. You will know what I 
mean, for you have seen that look, O ye sor- 
rowing but enviable earthly mothers of glorified 
angels !—ye who, 


| sixteen 


“ Fearfully striving with Heaven in vain,’ 


have seen the fairest lamb of all your flock 
borne away in the arms of the ‘‘Good Shep- 
herd,” and have folded your own in desolate 
emptiness above your aching hearts. You know 
that look, for you have seen the rapt, earnest, 
far-away, wistful gaze, as if the dear one at 
your side or upon your knee was looking, like 
Stephen, ‘‘straight up into heaven, and beheld 
the glory of the Lord.” You have seen that 
look come and go, with its mysterious, fearful, 
solemn beauty, even before fatal sickness had 
marked out its glorious victims, and have felt, 
with trembling awe, that the young spirit of 
your child was holding communion with pure 
intelligences, akin to them, that you could not 
reach; that an invisible, impalpable veil was 
dropped suddenly between your darlings and 
you; that their purer vision saw heavenly glo- 
ries, their finer hearing caught celestial harmo- 

nies, which your duller material senses failed 
tocomprehend. ‘These are they of whom moth- 
ers are wont to say, tearfully, ‘‘ They were too 
good, too pure, for earth—too beautiful to live!” 
Commonplace words, perhaps, they may be; 

and hackneyed, perhaps, to the ear of the un- 

sympathizing listener; yet only commonplace 
and hackneyed because they are the most ade- 
quate expression of a sentiment which materni- 
ty can give utterance to in no better language. 

Even as the last beams of the red sunset 
faded from the room the door was suddenly 
flung open, and a beautiful boy of possibly six 
years of age burst headlong into the room, all 
flushed and breathless, and bounded to the girl’s 
side. 

It was evident that the two children were 
own brother and sister, for they were wonder- 
fully alike; and yet they were as strangely un- 
like. And while there was, in every feature, a 
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likeness which at once puzzled and perplexed 
the observer's eye, it was strange to notice how 
adventitious circumstances had so moulded the 
original type in which the two faces had been 
cast that their dissimilarity was almost as no- 
for while they 
were equally beautiful, the girl was all spiritual 


ticeable as their resemblance ; 


‘‘of the heavens, heavenly ;” and the boy, 
though beautiful as the infant Cupid, was all of 
‘arth, earthly—a creature sparkling with life 
and fun and action, with restless radiant eyes, 
and rosy dimpling cheeks, and crisp. bright 
curls, and fresh red lips, bubbling over with 
laugh and song and prattle. 

Possibly something in the ezrlier family his- 
tory may serve to give a clew to these peculiar- 
ities. vet us go back a little. 

The mother of the two children, Elise de 
Morelle, a young and beautiful French girl, the 
mly child of a retired French officer of good 
family but limited income, had been attracted 
by a young American of pleasing exterior, 
whose business in France beyond the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours and the expenditure 
of a rapidly diminishing patrimony did not 
transpire. 

The father of Elise did not favor the attach- 
ment of his child, but was too weakly indulgent 
to oppose it, as his own better judgment warned 
him to do. Love is said to be blind; but in 
this case he saw too much; for under his spell 
the inexperienced and ardent girl saw ip her 
lover qualities which did not exist, and, deaf to 
all reasoning and remonstrance, wrung from her 
father an unwilling consent to the marriage. 
It took place; and as Clement, who was con- 
stitutionally too indolent to assume any thing 
he did not feel, really loved the woman he had 
married, while his narrowing means still suf- 
ticed for their simple household expenses there 
was a year or two of love and happiness. It 
was during this short haleyon period that their 
first child, Angeline, was born; and it seemed 
us if in her person and character were expressed 
and intensified all the poetry and romance of 
her mother’s glowing and enthusiastic nature. 
She was the beautiful living type of the calm 
fullness of content and beatitude in which for 
that too short period her mother’s life flowed on. 

But there came an awakening from this sweet 
dream—a change to the fair picture of life; not 
a harsh and sudden transition; but as the too 
freely spent patrimony dwindled away, and ex- 
ertion became a necessity, it was evident, even 
to the young wife’s love-lighted eyes, that 
Clement was an idler by nature and habit. He 
had no gross faults; no heinous offenses shock- 
ed the morality of the father-in-law who watch- 
ed, or offended the purity of the wife who loved 
him ; but he was simply a cipher in existence, 
one of nature’s butterflies ! 

‘There was no rousing him up to action; but 
he was ever looking for some wonderful turn 
of fortune which should make action unneces- 
sary. M. De Morelle came to the rescne, again 
and again, for his child’s sake, and by his inter- 
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est procured for Clement offers of employment, 
which, if gained and followed up, would have 
given him an ample living. But Clement, with 
the not uncommon vanity of those who have 
never earned a dollar, wholly overrated his own 
abilities, and rejected all his father-in-law’s 
overtures as quite beneath the acceptance of a 
man of his talents. 

**T am worth more than that, Elise,” he would 
say to his anxious but trusting wife; ‘talent 
should command its price ; and when I can ob- 
tain a fair equivalent for my services, I am will- 
ing to give them; but I will not stoop to receive 
such a miserable pittance as that.” 

At last, weariec by the supervision and im- 
portunity of M. De Morelle, the bright idea 
dawned upon Clement of returning to his own 
country; he could, he said, of course, do better 
in America, where he was more known, and his 
own family connections were bound to put him 
in the way to succeed. 

M. De Morelle expostulated and reasoned 
and pleaded in vain; Clement was obstinate, as 
weak-minded persons generally are ; and proud, 
moreover, of his entire authority over his help- 
less wife and child; and, gathering what little 
property he still held together, he came to 
America. 

But it is needless to say that his expectations 
(if, indeed, he ever really had any) were not 
fulfilled. He found no more congenial em- 
ployment here than had offered in France; and 
as the steps from doing nothing to doing worse 
are very short and easy ones, Clement soon be- 
came habitually intemperate, thus adding to 
their expenses, and at the same time throwing 
all the burden of their maintenance upon the 
poor overtasked wife, who still loved him, part- 
ly from force of habit, and partly because he 
had never fallen so low as to cease to treat her 
with respect and tenderness, always addressing 
her in the language of the most romantic love 
and devotion, which rung hollow to all other 
ears than hers, when pitifully contrasted with 
the heavy burdens he was daily suffering her to 
bear unaided. 

It was at this period of their early life in 
America that their second child, the little Ro- 
dolph, was born; ‘‘ Young America.” in every 
nerve of his quick, impressible being ; buoyant 
in spirit, quick in comprehension, wide awake, 
clear-sighted, warm-hearted, but hasty in tem- 
per, loving his mother and sister with all his 
warm little heart, but fraternizing far more 
with the boys in the streets. 

From the time of their arrival in this coun- 
try the little family had sunk gradually in so- 
cial position ; yet still the patient wife toiled on, 
and strove to conceal from her father her worst 
causes of anxiety, until increasing difficulties 
made it imperative to write to him for aid. 
Then he came to her at once, and his presence 
had at least the power to check, in some de- 
gree, Clement's daily excesses. 

But even his utmost assistance, though freely 
riven, could not avail to keep the little family 
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in the common necessities, 
was idling 


and while Clement 
away his existence in the pretended 
search for a lucrative employment, his wife had 
d work from 
dress-maker, and his young di 


obtaine constant a fashionable 
iughter, who was 
gifted with music, 


theatres. 


“And take off my blouse ?” 

“Certainly ; yes, indeed.” 

*““And wear my very best spick-span new 
clothes ?” 

“Yes, indeed; and your best cap and red 


was performing at one of the | neck-tie.” 


**Oh!” said the boy, with a long aspiration, 
This last engagement had been a sad trial to| as the only mode of expressing the flutter of 


the mother and grandfather, who shrank from | delightful anticipation he had no appropriate 


the exposure of their darling to the dangers of 
such an 
that offered, it was 
needed, for the « 


avocation ; 
remunerative, and it was 
family was dependent mainly upon the ex»r- 
tions of the mother and child. 


** Ah, I've 


with 


found you, sissy!” said the boy, 
of triumph, as he bounded to bis 

“Tve found I fought | 
I allers do, don't I, sissy? I find you, 
don’t I, wherever you are ?” 


a tone 


side ; 


sister’s 


you; 
should; 


laily subsistence of the little | if you please.” 


words to convey. ‘* Well! and what next? 


but it was the only thing | Go ahead, sissy.” 


“Don't say ‘go ahead,’ darling. Say go on, 


“Yes, yes; Iknow. Iwon’t. Push along, 
sissy.” 

** That is just as bad, Rodie.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to. I can’t help it. 
I can’t fink of it; but don’t mind. Just hurry 
up. No, no, I mean please go on, Angie.” 


‘*That will do, dear. Then I shall take y« 


“You do not have very far to look, do you, | by the hand, and we'll go to the theatre.” 


little brother?” said the girl, smiling fondly, as 
she stooped to kiss the rosy lips held up to hers. 

“No, no, Angie,” said the boy, shaking his 
little curly head with an air of self-satisfied wis- 
dom; ‘Lallers fink if you ar’n’t any wheres else, 
you are here; and you are, you know, most al- 
lers, ain’t you, sissy ?” 

**Why, what a wise little brother you are!” 
said Angeline, taking the little curly head be- 
tween both of her soft palms and peering cu- 
riously and lovingly into the merry bright eyes ; 
‘*you are getting to be such a knowing little 
boy that I don’t know what we shall make of 
you!” 

*“* Ain’t I, now?” said the delighted child; 
*‘dat’s a fact; I dess I am. 
dreat deal more dan Willy Archer does now, 
Why, 


I don’no, but 


and he’s ever and ever so big a boy, too. 
I fink he’s ’most eight years old! 


I dess he is,” said the boy, cautiously, as if afraid | velly offen; jes to look at um. 


to make his story too improbable for belief. 


Why, I know a} an untruth; I know you would not. 


**What way shall we go, sissy ? 


Up street 
or down street ? 


I don’t know the way.” 

‘*Never mind that. I do.” 

** Yes, but shall we go by the horses’ stable. 
where they keep the horses ?’ 

‘*No, I guess not. But I hope, Rodolph, 
said the sister, suddenly breaking in upon he: 
own story—‘‘I hope you never go there now, 
do you 9 

**Well, no; not velly offen,” said the boy, 
evasively, and looking away as he spoke. ‘** You 
just go on, Angie, can’t you ?” 

“No, Rodie. said the sister, grave 
ly, taking both his hands in hers, and looking 
him full in the face. ‘* You would not tell m« 
Now, then, 
tell me, do you go in to see the horses after all 
mamma has said?” 


Stop,” 


** Well, yes, I ‘pose I do, sometimes. Not 
Now don't 


What’s the 


you go to make a fuss ’bout that. 


“ Only think of that!” said the sister, laugh- | harm (3 


ing; ‘‘and I hope you are the best boy too?” 
But Rodolph passed over this question with- 


‘“*What is the good, I should say, Rodie? 
I don’t see any pleasure in looking at horses 


out an answer. ‘* What are you reading, sissy ?” | heels.” 


“T have been studying my new part, Rodie.” 
“Oh yes; for the pheatre ?” 

Yes, dear.” 
**Ts it pretty ? 


Tell me about it. Oh, Angie, 


**Oh, well, no. You don’t, because you're 
adirl. Dirls and womens don’t, but boys do, 
and men. That’s the differ,” 

‘Perhaps so; but what 


would the dear 


when will you take me to the pheatre ? don’t you, mamma do if, after all she has said about it, 


know you said you would ?” 


her little boy should go among the horses and 


“Yes, dear, | remember; and I mean to! get hurt?” 


some time when mamma is willing.” 

**Put your book away, sissy, and tell me "bout 
it,” said the boy, climbing upon his sister’s lap, 
and folding his chubby hands for the quiet en- 
joyment of the story he had heard from the pa- 
tient Angeline a dozen times before. 

_‘*One of these days, when dear mamma is 
willing, you and I will go out together.” 

** Hold on, sissy! shall I wear my new boots ?” 

“Yes, indeed; I shall want you to look very 
nice; you must have very clean hands and face, 
and your hair all brushed up off your forehead, 


ig 


** Oh, well! but I dess they won't kick me.” 

‘But if they did—what then ?’ 

“Well, I spect she cry some, wouldn't she ?” 

‘“No; I think she'd die.” 

“Die, Angie? Whodie? Mamma?” 

“Yes, dear; I think she'd die.” 

“Pooh! No, she wouldn't, Angie. 
wouldn’t be so ‘piteful as that.” 

“Spiteful! Why, Rodolph, what do you 
mean ? 

“Well, yes; I fink it would be real 'piteful. 
Why, fink now, jes because her little boy went 


She 


| to look at dem horses, for her to turn to and 
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go to work and die, 
fellow. 
She wouldn’t do it. 


she wouldn't! 


jes to punish the little 
I fink it would be real mean of her. 
Mamma? 
But tell me more ’bout going 


to the pheatre, Angie; that’s a good sister. | 


You jes hurry up, will you?” 
“Tf you won’t say ‘hurry up,’ dear.” 
‘“*Well, I won't, then. But you jes 
ahead, can’t you?” 


go 


“T can not while you use such words, ‘ hur- 


ry up,’ and ‘go ahead.’ That is vulgar lan- 
guage; and if you talk in that way, you will 
never be a gentleman.” 

‘© A gentleman?” said the boy, flushing up 
hotly. ‘‘I don’t want to be one. 
gentleman, ain't he? I 
ever.” 

* Rodolph !” 

‘‘Well, I can’t help it, sissy. The boys all 
laugh at him. They call him ‘Gentleman 
Clem,’ and say he’s no account. I don’t want 
to be like him.” 

‘*The boys are rude boys, and you ought not 
to be in their company, Rodolph. 
that papa is your papa and mine,” said the girl, 
her own face flushing painfully as she spoke. 
“Do you forget what the commandments tells 
us?” 

“Can't see it, Angie! 
not bad boys. ‘They are good boys, too, and 
kind tome. ‘They say grandpapa is a clever 
old cove as ever trotted, if he is a Frenchman— 
a real brick; that the dear mamma is a whole 


Papa’s a 
don’t want to be, 


But the boys are 


team, and no mistake; and that you are a reg- 


ular 
they 


angel! 
are not, sissy.” 

‘Do not tell me any more, 
girl, covering her face; ‘‘I do not want to hear 
it. They have no right to talk to you so about 
your family.” 

At this moment a slight tap at the door of 
the apartment interrupted the children. ‘‘Come 
in, if you please,” said Angeline, rising; and 
* Hillo! who’s there?” said Young America. 
The door was pushed open, and a fine-looking, 
dignified old man entered, and bowed to the 
children with foreign courtesy. 

“‘ Bon soir, grand-pére,” said Angie, gently, as 
she hastened forward to place a chair for him 


. 


’ 


with ready politeness ; and then, bending with | 


her pretty air of foreign grace, she presented 
her soft cheek to receive his kiss, 
for you, grandpa!” was the cordial welcome of 
little Rodolph, climbing upon his grandfather’s 
knee the moment he was seated, while his sis- 
ter leaned lightly against the old man’s shoul- 
der, one arm lovingly encircling his neck. 

‘Bon soir, petites,” said the new-comer, 
with suave courtesy. ‘An’ how do yous do 
yous dis evening? an’ vare sall de chére ma- 
man ’ave be?” 

‘Dear mamma has not come in yet, grand- 
pere,” said Angeline. 

‘*Non? Est it not more later dan she ’ave 
use to be, mignonne ?” 

“Yes,” said Angie. ‘Mamma had a ] 
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it 


tle 


No, I know | 


Remember | 


They are not bad boys, indeed } 


* murmured the | 


And “ Bully | 


| shopping to do for me after she left Madame 
| Vashtee’s rooms to-night.” 
‘¢Ah! for you, ma belle? is it so? Dat is 
vell. An’ vat sall it ’ave be, ma bien aimée ?” 
‘*Only the material for a new dress, grand- 
| pere.” 
| * Angie is to come out in a new play, grand- 
pa,” confidentially whispered the boy—‘‘ a new 
| play, and I dess it’s buncome !” 
** Ah, oui. 
ma belle?” 


I see, I see. Is dat ‘ave be so, 
| **Yes, dear grand-pére,” said Angie, gently. 
** At de teatre—ah, oui. An’ vat sall it be 
like, Angie? ‘Tell to me.” 

“Tt is called ‘The Angel of the House,’ 
| grand-pere.” 

“Ze angel ob de house—ob de house ?” re- 
peated the old man, doubtfully. ‘‘Je n’ai pas 


| bien entendre, Angie—ob de house? De house, 


’ 


dat ’ave be de maison; an’ ]’ange, dat ‘ave be 
de esprit, de soul, vous sall say—is it not ’ave 
I do ne pas comprendre; vous tell to 
me how sall de maison, de house, hab de esprit, 
de soul. It ‘ave not live.” 

|  ** By the house here, dear grand-ptre, we do 
|not mean just the maison of brick or wood,” 
|explained Angie. ‘It means the family, the 
race, the people who have lived in it. You 
| know what ‘l’ange gardien’ means; you under- 
stand that? That is what it means.” 

** Ah, oui; yes, yes. I see—I understands 
him now. An’ yous sall be dat ange gardien?” 
‘Yes, grand-pére ; they have asked me to try 
| it,” said the girl, modestly. 

“Bon, bon! dat sall be right; vous are dat. 
|I vill not oublier dem vords anoder times. I 
tink vous ’ave be ‘de ange ob de house’ here, 
mignonne !” 

‘*Oh no, grand-pére; you are that—you and 
dear mamma.” 

‘Yes, yes, ma petite; dat villdo. La chére 
maman, she sall be dat. Mais, ma foi! dis ’ave 
be a hard langue, Angie, la langue Anglaise! 
I tink I ’ave larn him bien fort, an’ den—je nai 
pas comprendre, not at all. Vat vas dat mon 
little boy ’ave say ven I comed in—‘hillo-bul- 
ly'—vat? Vat is dat ‘hillo-bully ?’—vat sall 
| it ’ave mean ?” 

‘‘Nossing, nossing, grandpapa!” said little 
Rodolph, blushing up to the very roots of his 
soft curls, and pinching Angie’s fingers tightly 
as a signal of distress—‘‘it don’t mean nos- 
sing, grandpapa.” 

‘‘It means, dear grand-pére,” said Angie, 
coming to the rescue, in answer to her broth- 
er’s mute appeal—‘‘it means that this little 
boy of ours plays too much in the streets, and 
picks up so many silly words from the rude 
boys that he plays with that I am afraid he 
will never be any thing but a rude boy himself ; 
but he is a dear, good little boy, too, grand- 
pere,” she said, softly, bending across her 
grandfather to kiss the little crimson cheek, 
‘*and he loves you dearly, and I am very sure 
|he never meant any thing rude or disrespect- 

ful to you; did you Rodie?” 


be so? 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘No; no indeed, grandpapa,” said the boy, 
eagerly. **T did not, I did not, indeed!” 

‘Non, non, certainement! mon fils; mais, 
vous tell to me, s'il vous plait, vat do it ‘ave 
mean, ‘hillo-bully—vat is de more ob it? 
Comment cela s’app¢ lle-t-il? Je ne sais le par- 


ler—ah! I ‘ave him—‘ bully-vous!’ Vel, den, 








comment appelez-vous cela en le Frangais ?” 
‘I am sure I can not tell you, dear grand- 
pere,” said Angeline, laughing at the old gen- 
**T do not think it has 
any meaning; they are just silly words, with- 
out any sense to them, Par exemple—what 


tleman’s earnestness. 


does it mean when you say, ‘ parbleu,’ ‘ zest,’ 





‘hélas,’ or ‘comment diable? 

‘I see, I see,” said M. De Morelle, with a 
French shrug, but laughing gayly as he spoke; 
*¢ mais it is be a hard langue, la langue Anglaise; 
il est mauvais! il est affreux! Je suis au dé- 
sespoir! I try to larn him, mais, il est lente- 
ment, ah! tres lentement!” 

Another footstep upon the stairs—and with 
an airy grace, half dance, half slide, Clement 
pirouetted into the room, and stopped abrupt- 
ly at sight of his father-in-law. 

‘*Upon my word!” he said, with an assumed 
air of gayety, although the three listeners were 
too well used to him not to detect the concealed 
vexation in histone. ‘ Really, quite en famille 

apleasant reunion. Good-evening, Monsieur 
De Morelle. Iam charmed to see you; but why 
here? My daughter Angeline, had you no bet- 
ter apartment to receive your grandfather in 
than this sky-parlor? Fie! Iam ashamed of 
you.” 


*‘Pardonnez-moi!” said the Frenchman, ris- 





ing and bowing with grave dignity, his utter 
repugnance to Clement held in check, alike by 
his habitual courtesy and by his peace-loving 
nature —‘pardonnez-moi! ma petite Ange- 
line is not to come to blame. I find madame, 
ma daughter, est not ’ave comed home, an’ I 
‘ave hear the petites up here, an’ I ’ave comed 
up, on my own head.” 

At this absurd climax, which monsieur evi- 
dently regarded as a test of his newly won fa- 
miliarity with the English language, it needed 
all Angie’s warning glances to keep little Ro- 
dolph from laughing aloud. 

‘As you please,” said Clement, airily, ‘‘ Ro- 
dolph, my son, are you not rather too large a 
baby to be held in arms? Pray find another 
seat besides your grandfather’s knee.” 

Had Clement deigned to look about him, he 
might have seen that the meagre apartment 
held no other chair than the one Angie had 
ottered to her guest. 

“The boy is vell here. I chooses him,” said 
the old man, putting a fondly encircling arm 
around the blushing child, to retain him in his 
position. 

‘‘And where is your mother, Angeline?” 
asked Clement, who was evidently seeking for 
something to find fault with. ‘ Mary tells me 
she is not at home.” 

‘** No, papa,” said Angie, quietly. ‘‘ Mamma 
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had some shopping to do, which has detained 
her.” 

‘‘Shopping! oh yes, [dare say. Then there 
is no hope of seeing her for hours, I conclude. 
Shopping is said to be a woman's best idea of 
heaven,” said Clement, with an airy flourish of 
his fingers. ‘*Very well, then, I shall not have 
the pleasure of taking tea with her: I have an 
engagement for this evening. You will excuse 
me, monsieur.” 

** Arrétez-vous! von moment, sil vous plait. 
"Ave you did get de billet I send you te 

‘*Yes—oh yes, Monsieur De Morelle.” 

**Ah! good—ver good. Vel, an’ ’ave you 
go for dem situations ?” ' 

‘*Yes, I applied,” said Clement, indifferent- 
ly, sauntering as he spoke up to Angeline’s 
diminutive looking-glass, and leisurely survey- 
ing his own reflected features, turning his head 
from side to side as coolly as if he were critic 
ally examining some celebrated work of art. 
‘*Yes—oh yes; I applied.” 

“Vell, vell,” said the old man, eagerly; 
‘*an’ vat sall dey said ?” 

“Say? oh! ah! yes; t 
ready filled.” 

** Not possible!” said monsieur; ‘‘ mon Dieu! 


he situation was al- 


it can not ’ave be; I vas dare hier au soir. 
Ven sall you ’ave go?” 

‘*T was there at noon to-day; I assure you 
[am right; but it is of little consequence; Ido 
not think it would have suited me; it is quite 
at the other end of the city, and the hours were 
very inconvenient.” 

“Trop tard! trop tard!” murmured the old 
man. ‘ Vell,” he said, less hopefully, ‘an’ vat 
ob de oder yon, ‘Shafton an’ Mace;’ vat of 
dem, eh?” 

‘*T have not been there; I do not like that 
line of business; and the emolument is very 
small—a paltry fifteen hundred a year—ridicu- 
lously small!” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars a year, Clement, 
yould take ma fille from de vork-room, an’ 
your fille from de teatre; it vould do dat 
much,” said the Frenchman, sternly. 

‘Fifteen hundred dollars, papa!” said An- 
geline, timidly. ‘‘Oh! how much mamma 
could do with all that money!” 

‘*My dear Angeline,” said her father, loft- 
ily, ‘‘let me remind you that this conversation 
is far too personal to be agreeable to my feel- 
ings. Iam, I presume, the best judge of my 
own affairs, and when I can find a situation 
suitable for the employment of my talents, I 
think I shall not need you to advise me to se- 
cure it. Now bring me a fresh handkerchief, 
if you please, and tell your dear mamma, with 
my best love, not to sit up for me; I may 
be late. Good-night, children. Au revoir, 
monsieur.” And Clement danced himself out 
of the room, followed by an emphatic ‘‘ Bah!” 
from his father-in-law, which, if its power could 
be estimated by its intensity, might have expe- 
dited his descent of the miserably steep stairs 
in a degree dangerous’ to his safety. The 
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grandfather loitered a while, but Clement had 
spoiled their evening's enjoyment, and he soon 
left them, proposing to seek their mother, and 
be her escort home. 

When the evening of the performance ar- 
rived, the mother accompanied her daughter to 
the theatre, as was her invariable custom, for 
to no hands less loving, or less skillful, would 
the proud mother intrust the adornment of her 
beautiful child. 

The dress, which was as simple and chaste 
as it was beautiful, and which the mother’s 
own artistic taste had devised, and her own la- 
borious industry executed, was in itself as well 
suited to the pure, seraphic beauty of its wear- 
er as to the angelic character she was to enact. 
It was made of some simple, white, diaphanous 
fabric, and while closely fitting to the neck and 
arms, fell round her slight, girlish form in soft, 
almost transparent fullness; yet, while it had 
the appearance of the most unstudied simplic- 
ity, the effect of every fold, every pleat, had 
been calculated with a nicety and precision 
which only a Frenchwoman’s taste could have 
prefigured, or a Frenchwoman’s skill have pro- 
duced ; and its soft folds seemed to float round 
her like a shining, silvery mist, giving the im- 
pression of something so light and buoyant as 
to be upborne on the obedient air. 

No meretricious ornament marred the effect 
of this perfect simplicity; the girl’s own abun- 
dant blonde e 


ils hung round her pure brow 
and white throat unconfined, except by a few 
green leaves; and borne on her right arm, held 
low in her hand, and resting against her shoul- 
der, she carried a branch of those long, Oriental- 
looking, flag-shaped green leaves, such as we 
often see in pictures of Scriptural subjects. 

When this simple but well-chosen toilet was 
finished, the mother led her daughter cut into 
the greenroom in gratified success; and well 
might she be proud of her child! she was in- 
deed a tableau of surpassing loveliness as she 
stood there, still and silent in the sereneness 
of her holy beauty, with her grave, sweet, pen- 
sive air, her large, calmly lucent eyes drooping 
softly in tender meekness ; her whole graceful 
pose of attitude and passionless expression of 
feature as far removed from girlish affectation 
and vanity as it was from timid diffidence. 

The first expression of the effect produced 
by her labor of love was seen by the watchful 
eyes of the mother in the other young inmates 
of the greenroom as they gathered wondering- 
ly about them. 

Surveying Angeline, not with the playful 
badinage or free criticism which they accorded 
to each other, they stood apart from her in 
whispered admiration; not a suggestion was 
made, not a finger laid upon her, while they 
stood and gazed upon her almost reverentially, 
as if they beheld in her indeed the celestial 
visitant she was intending to represent. 

Then the mother, satisfied with this first 
but unequivocal testimony to her daughter's 
loveliness and her own skill, pressed a light but 
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tender kiss upon her darling’s cheek, and hast- 
ened back to her humble home to amuse and 
instruct her volatile litthke Rodolph, while she 
plied her ever busy needle. 

The play in which Angeline was to appear 
for the first time on that evening was, perhaps, 
more of the nature of what is termed ** a svec- 
tacle” than of the legitimate drama at was 
one of those sensational pieces, borrowed pos- 
sibly from foreign literature, depending more 
for its success upon scenic effect than upon any 
real intrinsic merit of its own. It had been 
prepared with great skill, expense, and labor, 
and was to be put upon the stage with all the 
possible accessories of gOrg_gecus & enery and 
fine music, 

The part to be borne by our little heroine 
was of itself a very subordinate one, requiring 
but little or no histrionic talent ; yet it was, in 
one sense, an important feature in the perform- 
ance, as it ran throughout the whole play, and 


was linked with nearly every scene in it; and, 


the grace and innocent beauty of the girl had 
already made her a favorite with the frequent- 
ers of the house, and upon this night in par- 
ticular, as the play went on, her singular and 
spiritual loveliness was so in keeping with her 
role of performance as “The Angel of the 
House,” 
scene called out a burst of loud and rapturous 


that her every appearance upon the 


applause ; but this, if it heightened by one shade 
the more the faint rose-tint of her cheek, had 
no p@wer to disturb the calm immobility of her 
manner; she went and came as if the audience 
were really as invisible to her as by the fiction 
of the play she was supposed to be to the oth- 
er actors on the stage. 

As the ** Angel of the House,” she had hov- 
ered over the couch of the new-born child, mur- 

ring a tender cradle-hymn in low, sweet 
music. She had walked (unseen by mortal 


eyes, it was to be inferred by his side in child- 
hood and youth, turning aside threatening dan- 
gers, sheltering him in hours of temptation, and 
leading his unconscious steps in the path of rec- 
titude ; she had shielded him on the field of 
battle, and her hands had brought him his lau- 
rel crown; she had strewed roses in his path 
is a lover: and at his bridal, which was to be 


the most imposing ceremonial of all, she was 
to shower down blessings on him and his bride 
from the heavens above them. But was it 
from some miscalculation of the untried power 
of the machinery, was it a thing of mere ropes 
and pulleys, was she dizzied by the fearful 
height, and did she lose her balance, or had 
Who shall say, who knows ? 


But, as she bent over from the parted clouds, 


the hour come ? 


with gentle arms outstretched in gracious bene- 


diction, the little wingless angel fell, from 





that dizzy height, down, down, a sheer descent 
wenty or thirty feet, down to the stage below. 

As the fearful plunge was made a wildly 
piercing scream rung through the crowded 
No sound parted 
he pale lips of the hapless victim. It was the 


of 


house; but it was not hers! 
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terrified audience, who, amazed and _ horror- 
stricken, rose to their feet simultaneously, and 
as one voice gave utterance to that terrible cry 
of irrepressible grief and dismay. 

It was but for a moment ere the other actors 
in the play gathered, wildly sobbing, about the 
he employés of the theatre, 
speedily summoned, raised the limp, uncon- 
scious form fortunately for the feelings of the 


sympathizing spectators, there was no effusion 


poor girl; and t 


of blood, as the injury was internal ), and bore 
her swiftly but tenderly from the stage. 

A few excited moments of suspense, and 
then a messenger came on to say that, though 
the accident was an alarming one, no limbs 
were broken; that 
the best medical care, and the play would go 
on; and with a sigh of relief the excited audi- 
ence silently subsided into their seats again. 

And it behind The 
best medical and surgical aid had indeed been 
promptly summoned, but had concurred in their 
fearful testimony ; 


the sufferer was receiving 


how was the scenes ? 


the injury, which was to the 
spine, must necessarily prove fatal. 

Revived temporarily by their efforts, the un- 
fortunate girl had rallied enough to utter three 
words, ‘‘ Home—to mamma,” and then swoon- 
ed away again into utter unconsciousness. 

In compliance with this pitiable request a 
litter was hastily prepared, and, preceded and 
guided by the bewildered and _half-stupefied 
father, who, as was his usual custom, had come 
to the theatre to take his child home afte¥ the 
performance, poor little Angeline was borne to 
her home, which she had left in all her health 
and beauty ; and without one word of prepa- 
ration or warning, the almost lifeless body of the 
child was carried into the presence of the poor, 


hard-working mother, and taken up to the hum- | 


ble attic, and laid on her own little bed—to die! 

And, then, reckless and selfish to the last 
degree, Clement hurried away from the heart- 
breaking scene ; and while the wretched moth- 
er, struck dumb with the appalling suddenness 
of her terrible sorrow, with despair in her bo- 
som and frenzy in her brain, forgetful of herself, 
bent over the helpless form of her beloved one, 
resolutely choking back tears and sobs into the 
poor tortured heart that she felt would have 
ample time to break and bleed when her tender 
ministrations should be needed no longer; and 
while even the loving and brave-hearted boy 
would not be coaxed or driven away, but knelt 


sobbing in anguish by the bedside, lavishing 


passionate tears and kisses upon the little nerve- 


less hand, that could never again return the 


loving pressure of his own clasping fingers—the | 


husband and father of the family, false to every 
thing but his own selfish impulses, had retreat- 
ed to the farthest bounds of his narrow home, 
and, helpless and useless, sat rocking himself 
and bewailing, in his unmanly self-pity ! 

Some kind neighbor, who knew the circum- 
stances of the family, and was aware of the ut- 
ter weakness of the nominal head of the house, 
had hastened to inform M. De Morelle of the 
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terrible catastrophe which had befallen his dear 
ones; and the venerable old man, loving and 
horror-stricken, came to them at once, bringing 
| their priest with him. 


There was no time to be 
lost, for they were aware it was a question not 
of days, or hours even, but of moments. 

The last solemn rites of their religion were 
hastily but tenderly performed, and they had 
the sad satisfaction of believing that the pale, 
scarcely breathing figure before them was still 
cognizant of the solemn nature of the ceremo- 
nial, and intelligently soothed by its perform- 
ance; for a faint sweet smile rested upon her 
lips, as if consciousness still remained to her, 

When the holy rites were ended the poor 
heart-stricken mother bent again above the pil- 
low of her child, and, as she tenderly wiped 
away from the cold white brow the fast-gather- 
ing dews of dissolution, the irrepressible an- 
guish of her spirit broke forth, almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, in the low, murmured wail, 
**Oh, my angel! my angel! must I lose you?” 

Then, once again, as if the deep concen- 
| trated passion in the mother’s voice had broken 
through the gathering stupor of death, and had 
called back the spirit of her child even from 
the very confines of the other world, slowly the 
mild, calm eyes unclosed, their look of ineffa- 
ble sweetness fixing itself for one moment, with 
clear intelligence, upon the dear anguished face 
/so near her own; and low but clear, almost like 
the very echo of a whisper, came the loving re- 
sponse, ‘* Not lost, dear mother. 
indeed your guardian angel.” 

Then the pale lids sank wearily ; the quiver- 
| ing lips tremblingly gave the last kiss, and set- 
| tled in the unbreaking silence ; slowly the glory 
| went out from the broad white brow; the glory 
of the living light went out, but upon all the 
| sweet form and face, hallowing their graceful 
statue-like loveliness, came down a new glory ; 
the solemn grandeur of the long repose ; the aw- 
| ful beauty of the dead; for the “angel of the 
house” had heard and followed the far-off voice 
of the sister angels that whispered, ‘Come 
thou up hither.” 


Now perhaps 
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ELP the American rebels, and so weaken 
. England,” said a French king to an Aus- 


a 
trian emperor about a hundred years a 
‘** My trade is to reign,” replied the candid 


go. 


kaiser. ‘‘I shall not endanger the craft by 
encouraging democracy.” Joseph the Second, 
|like Demetrius, the Ephesian silversmith, was 
evidently a worldly-wise philosopher and pru- 
‘dent business man. Active democracy and 
| Christianity equally imperiled their respective 
| trades, and urged them to cry out, ‘Our craft 
is in danger!” 

And so it has ever been, from Nimrod to Na- 
poleon the Less—-the monarch afraid of the 
| people ; imposture afraid of the truth. In these 
| fears and their parentage we may find the rea- 
son why kingcraft has so often been unfortu- 
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nate as a trade, and why so many engaged in| 


it have become bankrupts in business. Very 
ew have been as wise as Eberhard the Beard- 
ed, the good sovereign of Wiirtemberg in Kér- 
ner’s ballad. When the lords of Saxony, the 
Rhine, and Bavaria boasted of their mines of 
precious metals, their fertile lands, and their 
wealthy cities and convents, Eberhard said, 
modestly: ‘In my land there are no populous 
and rich cities, nor sparkling mines; neverthe- 
less, there is a jewel of great worth to be found 
there. In the wildest forests, where men are 
almost savages, I can lay my weary head to 
sleep in safety upon any subject’s breast.” “O 
happy lord with the great beard,” exclaimed 
the boasters, “thou art the richest of us all! 
Thy territory is full of precious stones—the love 
of the people.” 

Monarchs have seldom been keen-sighted 
enough to discover the value of such precious 
stones, or skillful enough to make them into 
jewels for their day’s traffic before the evening 
shadows came on, and it was time to close the 
shops for rest. They have sought happiness 
every where else than in the affections of their 
subjects, and have found out, too late, that in 
such love monarchs may find the best security 
for felicity. 
* You look upon the world as a house of pleas- 
ure, and power as the supreme good. Listen! 
Sorrow pours in pailfuls, and happiness is dis- 
tilled in drops. Human sympathy is the su- 
preme good.” When the funeral was over the 
young king hung a silver-toned bell in a turret 
over the palace, with silken cords leading from 
it to every room, that he might ring out in the 
ears of his people tokens of his honrly felicity, 


1a lover of his brothers. 
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A rare exception! Subjects in the ages past 
have more often thought, if not expressed, the 
sentiments of the profane epitaph written for a 
cruel viceroy of Naples: ‘‘ This is he who, for 
And 
there has ever been, even in savage realms, a 
public opinion—an expression of prevailing de- 
mocracy — solemn, epigrammatic, or ironical, 
to which the wiser of despotic rulers have felt 
impelled to listen with respect in their sober 
moments, and have profited by its boldness, 


us and our salvation, went down to bell.” 


In Egypt, where ideas, government, religion, 
and laws were as inflexible as adamant, and the 
king's power was absolute, the wits did not hesi- 
tate to use irony in characterizing their ruling 
sovereign. ‘The second Ptolemy, who murder- 
ed his brothers, they surnamed Philadelphus— 
Another, who mur- 
dered his father, they called Philopator—lover 
of his father; and still another, who hated his 
mother, they surnamed Philometer—lover of 
his mother. And so the antiphrasis stands in 
history, a significant commentary upon the 
hollowness of that popular flattery and homage 
which have so often ruined the trade of many 
a well-meaning sovereign who, deceived by his 


confidential clerks, believed his business was 


A dying king said to his heir: | 


prospering, neglected to consult his balance- 


| sheet of mutual duties and privileges between 


and so prove the fallacy of his fa-her’s words. | 


Hours, days, months, years passed away, and 
the bell remained silent. The king’s hand oft- 
en moved toward the silken cord, but some in- 
trusive trouble restrained it. At last, when he 
was old and dying, and he sat in his chair, pale 
and listless, sobs and low wailings fell upon 
his ear and aroused his 
voices are those?” he asked, ‘* What is there 
for me to do?” His chancellor leaned over 
him and said, ‘‘ Our father is departing, and his 


attention, 


children are at the threshold in tears.” The 
king’s eyes brightened with emotion, ‘‘ Let 
themini Let themin!” he exclaimed. ‘My 


God! do they really love me?” The chan- 
cellor said, “If there were a life to be bought 
here, O worthy sire, they would purchase thine 
with their blood, ’ 
jects flowed in. 


A stream of sorrowing sub- 
** Have I won your love, chil- 
dren ?” asked the old monarch, with almost in- 
audible words. A soft ‘‘yes” breathed from 
every lip. The king’s countenance beamed 
with benignity and joy. He could not speak. 
He looked up toward the turret wherein hung 


the silver-toned bell, grasped the silken cord | 


with a feeble hand, and ringing out one token 
of felicity—only one during a long life—he died, 
sincerely mourned by his people. Their love 
was his felicity. 


“What | 


the ruler and the ruled, and suddenly found 
himself a bankrupt, and his occupation gone. 
He had been too greedy and credulous, Apel- 
les only exhibited a trite truth in giving to his 
allegorical king great hands to denote his cu- 
pidity, and great ears to symbolize his eager- 
ness to hear flattery. His courtesy in sending 
the picture to an Egyptian monarch whose hos- 
pitality he had enjoyed may be more question- 
able. 

The business of kingcraft is as old as the 
race. Inherent desire for domination suggest- 
ed it. The sanction of ‘‘ Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord” was invoked and assumed. Credulity 
accepted the pretense as truth, and made the 
sceptre appear awful to the multitude, while it 
was profitable to the few. So Nimrod, the 
‘*mighty hunter” of Holy Writ, and first em- 
peror, according to Gregory the Seventh, while 
in the fields saw the image of a radiant crown 
in the sky above him. He regarded it as a 
visible token that Heaven gave him the right to 
rule the people, as the sun it symbolized ruled 
the powers of nature. A goldsmith made a 
circlet for his head after the heavenly pattern, 
which glittered like the sun’s rays. Nimrod 
ruled as he had hunted, mightily ; and when 
he was lost to earth he re-appeared as brilliant- 
belted Orion, among the stars. So the poets 
of old, inspired by the priests, the coadjutors 
of monarchs, taught the people, and kings were 
reckoned in the census of the gods, 

There are now sixteen monarchs in Europe 
(and “ King Cotton” in America) out of busi- 
ness. The fact bears the thoughts back along 
the centuries of recorded time in contemplation 


| of the successes and failures of men and women 
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engaged in the arduous and precarious business 
of kingcraft. The chroniclers tell us that the 
failures have been many, and furnish us with 
glimpses of the assets and liabilities of the un- 
fortunate traders. Let us consider the career 
of some of the most « onspicuous of these retired 
sovereigns, 

We need not notice the unsceptred k 
who ruled in the dim twilight on the borders of 
historic times, nor the monarchs of the degen- 
erated fragments of old civilizations, for they 


were only chiefs of half-savyage tribes who were 


continually overthrowing each other. Such 
were the ‘‘ kings’”—chiefs of tribes like the In- 
dians of our wilderness—encountered by Josh- 


ua after he crossed the Jordan; and who, in 


clearing the way for the march of a higher civ- 


ilization, brought out of Egypt, swept them 
from the earth with a savagism of method most 
shocking to us. 

The Hebrew kings had a rather unpleasant 
experience in the trade. The Mosaic theoc- 
racy did nct favor monarchy. The restless 
tribes would try the business. They had an 
unfortunate agent at the beginning, in crazy 
Saul, to manage it. And 


**God’s pampered people, Whom debauched with ease 
No king could govern and no God could please.” 


were too democratic to submit quietly as su®- 
jects under r val rule. 

Of the kings o- Israel after Saul, David, and 
Solomon, many were slain, few died qui i 





tly in 
their beds, and only one is mentioned as having 
retired from business and survived the closing 
of the shop. That was Hoshea, the usurper 
and murderer, and the last of the monarchs of 
Israel. His retirement was not a very agree- 


able change. His conqueror assigned to him 


as a residence a prison-house on the banks of 


an Assyrian river, where he wrought hard for 
daiiy bread all the rest of his life, with the un- 
consoling consciousness that he was a sub’ect 
of retributive justice, 

Four of the monarchs of Judea also retired 
from business under unpleasant circumstances. 
These were Uzziah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah. The first lost his sceptre because he 
attempted to exercice the priestly office without 
priestly ordination, and aimed to set up the 
state above the church. He appeared before 
the altar to make an offering to the Lord, when 
the astonished high-priest and eighty attendant 
ecclesiastics resisted his impious act. The king 
persevered. Then camea warning earthquake, 
and thunder and thick darkness at noonday ; 
but the proud monarch could not be restrained 
until the wall of the temple was rent, and 
through an opening a sudden gleam of sun- 
shine fell upon his forehead and revealed to 
the priests a red spot of leprosy. Warranted 
by this token of God’s displeasure, they de- 
nounced him as an unclean prince, stripped 
him of his reyal robes, and sent him out of the 
temple sceptreless and an outcast. He retired 
from the business of ruling after an experience 








of forty-five years. The Lord smote the king, 
so that he “was a leper unto the day of his 
death, and dwelt in a several house.” There 
he lived alone five or six years, and was buried 
in unconsecrated ground. 

The fortunes of war deprived the other three 
kings of their sceptres. Jehoahaz was carried 
away captive, first to Syria, and thence to Egypt, 
where he died. In what manner he lived in 
his retirement we have no record. Jehoiachin 
was a prisoner in Babylon full twenty-five 
years, with nothing te do but to think of the 
precarious nature of the business in which he 
had been engaged, and man’s inhumanity to 
man. So it was that Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
during a long season of insanity, had been com- 
pelled to retire from business, and “ did eat 
grass as oxen,” ill-treated his fellow-craftsman. 
But his successor made amends. He brought 
the white-haired Hebrew monarch out into the 
ight and air; gave him his freedom, a new suit 
of clothes, and a comfortable house to live in: 
furnished his table ; awarded him a pension that 
was paid daily; and granted him precedence 
over all other captive monarchs at the court 
receptions and parties. Poor Zedekiah, the 
latest of the Hebrew sovereigns, was not so for- 
tunate in his retirement. He, too, was taken 


{to Babylon, when the disasters of his country 


and his house had made him as desolate as Job, 
where his eyes were blasted by hot irons, and 
where he lived many years in solitary darkness. 
When he died, his body, so misused while the 
spirit tabernacled in it, was buried with regal 
pomp. 

As with the Hebrew monarchs, so with all 
others in the East and elsewhere. They lived 
in turbulent times—times made turbulent more 
by royal vices and oppressions than by any thing 
else. <A greater portion of despotic rulers were 
driven into retirement in exile, or died by the 
violent hand. Of the seven kings of Rome 
only two died natural deaths. The business of 
kingcraft became so intolerable to the people 
that they shut the gates of the city upon Tar- 
quin the Proud after he had misruled Rome for 
twenty-five years. Conscious of that natural, 
individual sovereignty which forms the prime 
element in the superstructure of our republic, 
‘*remembering,” as an ancient writer says, 
“that they were legislators,” the people abol- 
ished sovereignty and established the republic. 
For fourteen years Tarquin tried in vain to re- 
cover his lost throne. It was almost five hun- 
dred years before the Romans would allow the 
business of kingcraft to be revived among them. 
Of the twelve Cxsars only three—Augustus, 
Titus, and Vespasian—died natural deaths; and 
of the thirty-nine succeeding emperors twenty- 
nine died by violence. 

The most notable sovereign of ancient times 
who retired from business was the powerful 
Dionysius the Younger, of Syracuse. His fa- 
ther’s vices had made the Sicilian throne un- 
substantial, and his own bad life had further 
weakened it. Plato, the sage, and Dion, the 
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king’s cousin, were the only favorites at court. | 
Seeing how the monarch was failing in busi- 
ness, fearing every body, and living miserably, 
they kindly advised him to resign sovereign 
1 ower, and retire with his large fortune. Their 
advice was answered by selling Plato asa slave, 
and banishing Dion from Sicily. The latter 
returned with a force of Grecians and drove 
Dionysius from his capital. He recovered his 
throne, but was soon driven into perpetual ex- 
ile by Timoleon, and made his home in Cor- 
inth. There he turned school-master, and 
taught a class in grammar in the public square. 
Dirty and ragged, and addicted to low vices, 
he hung around the surgeon-barber shops, where 
he made merriment for the customers by his 
coarse wit, and earned a few pence by assisting 
the master. He was often seen before drink- 
ing and eating saloons without money to pur- 
chase indulgence, and was almost daily before 
the magistrate as one mixed up in street rows. 
Finally he became an assistant of the priests of 
Cybele, soliciting alms for the temple, the god- 
dess, and the servants; and, like a street mount- 
ebank, he tucked up his sleeves and his robe, | 
played the tambourine, and danced until out 
of breath, and then passed his cap round for a} 
collection. 

‘‘How came you to lose the great inherit- | 
ance from your father?” Dionysius was asked. | 

‘** Because he did not bequeath me his luck,” | 
was the reply. 

Bad luck is the usual scape-goat for such 
sinners. He died, it is said, of excessive joy 
on hearing that a tragedy of his own had been 
awarded a prize at a public competition. No 
funeral rites honored the bankrupt monarch. 

There was another famous sovereign of the 
ancient time, of the softer sex, a descendant 
of the Ptolemies, who retired from business, 
and after being acknowledged Queen of the 
Kast by Egypt and Asia Minor, because of her 
conquests, became a quiet Roman matron. This | 
was Zenobia, widow of Odenatus. She was 
Queen of Palmyra—Tadmor of the Desert— 
which she made a magnificent city. Her beau- 
ty, learning, valor, and virtue were themes for 
romance and song—homage beyond her deserts; 
for while on the throne she loved strong drink, 
and when humbled she betrayed her best friends, 
not sparing Longinus, at whose feet she had re- 
ceived rare lessons in philosophy. But she was 
a superb queen and eminent scholar. She rode 
an Arabian steed with great skill, and com- 
manded seven hundred thousand soldiers; and 
she wrote historical books that received public 
commendation. Her ambition and arrogance 
provoked the jealousy and kindled the fierce hos- 
tility of the Emperor Aurelian, who besieged her 
capital, broke down its walls, desolated its pal- 
aces and temples, and carried away the queen 
in chains to grace his triumphal entry into 
Rome. Then his clemency was exercised. 
He gave her a charming villa at Tivoli, when 
the proud Syrian abandoned all thoughts of 
returning to the East. Her daughters married 
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Roman noblemen, and her descendants were 
known in Italy three hundred years after her 
death. 

Nero was the first of the Roman emperors 
who retired from business. He was feasting 
when word came to him that the rebel Galba 
had burst into Rome and seized the imperial 
sceptre. Flushed with wine and fierce with 
anger and alarm, Nero upset the table, broke 
his favorite dishes, called for a box of poison, 
and rushed into the palace gardens, and there 
considered what he should do next. The sun 
had gone down. The excited monarch soon 
went to bed to cogitate. He fell asleep, and 
when the dawn came he found that his guards 
had deserted, and carried away the poison and 
the bedclothes. Barefcoted and in his night 
robe he rushed toward the Tiber to drown him- 
self, but turned at a safe distance from its 
banks, and walked slowly back. Like all cru- 
el men, he was a coward, and was afraid to ap- 
ply the Roman remedy for intolerable trouble. 
He seems to have acted in the spirit of Morris’s 
‘Dismissed Lover,” who, after rejecting other 
méthods of self-destruction, said: 

“Yet one way remains: to the river 
I'll fly from the goadings of care! 
3ut drown? Oh, the thought makes me shiver— 
A terrible death, I declare!’ 

Nero’s faithful friend found him in this sad 
plight, threw a mantle over him, placed him on 
a horse, and fled with him before the yelling 
rebels to a solitary country house, where he was 
exhorted to kill himself quickly, if at all. His 
grave was dug before his eyes, and after much 
hesitation he placed a dagger to his throat. His 
cowardly hand refused to press it, but that of an 
attendant did the fatal work. His body was laid 
upen a costly funeral pile, under a silken cover- 
let, and consumed. ‘The grave was only for his 
ashes. 

There was a long time when nearly every 
Roman emperor died by violence, and was not 
allowed a life of retirement. Many of these 
seem to have been incarnate devils, and stood 
wide aloof from human sympathy. They ap- 
peared to regard the people only as ministers to 
their passions and caprices. Heliogabalus, the 
boy emperor, made his mother president of the 
Senate, composed of women who met only to 
decree laws of fashion; and he went about 
dressed like a girl in silk, and made his horse 
a consul and himself a beast. There was a 
limit to popular forbearance, and he was be- 
headed for his crimes. 

Among these monsters weak-minded Vale- 
rian appeared as the best of them all. He was 
induced to make war on Persia, when he was 
captured near the walls of Edessa, and endured 
along and most uncomfortable retirement from 
business under the eye of the haughty Persian 
monarch. His son and successor seemed in- 
different to his condition. ‘‘ My father,” he 
would say, “is a singularly patient person. I 
feel confident that he will bear his fate with 
iaudable decency.” And then Valerian’s old 
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friends, obsequious before the son on the throne, 
would say, “* Well said, Cesar!” 

Valerian was patient. ‘The Persian treated 
him most cruelly. First he reviled his captive, 
then beat him, and then dragged him from 
town to town in chains, dressed in his imperial 
robes, which soon became mere purple tatters. 
The poor emperor was made a stepping-block 
for his conqueror when he mounted his horse 
or entered his chariot, and then the proud Per- 
sian would say, “ This ¢s a triumph!” 





“Tt is a long lane that has no turn,” says 
the proverb. The haughty Persian, assuming 
the title and demeanor of king of kings, spurn- 
ed the friendship of others, and won their ha- 
tred and hostility. ‘The Roman emperor and 
the Prince of Palmyra leagued against him. 
War followed. The Persian carried Valerian 
with him every where. His foes were too much 
for him, and sometimes he was obliged to fly 
for his life. On one of these occasions he had 
many Roman captives. These he slew on the 
borders of a marsh, and over their bodies made 
his retreat across the morass, dragging Valeri- 
an over the hideous bridge. Misfortune after 
misfortune befell the Persian, and his kingdom 
seemed in peril. For fear of losing his living 
trophy of victory over Rome, it is believed he 
caused Valerian to be slain, his body skinned, 
and the hide stuffed, painted red, and hung up 
in the chief temple of the Persian capital. 
There it remained for generations, and was 
shown to Roman embassadors when they pre- 
sumed to question the conduct of the Persian 
monarch toward their empire, with the signifi- 
cant questi n, ‘* Does it not become you to 
And so 
poor Valerian passed his retirement, while his 
son, satisfied with his father’s patience, was liv- 


be humble before such a spectacle ?” 


ing a life of riot and luxury in Rome, powder- 
iy 


r 


g his hair with gold-dust, eating the brains 
of peacocks, and laughing immoderately at the 


sight of lions tearing poor condemned crimi- 
nals in pieces. 

A man of different mould was Dioclet an, 
one of the most illustrious of monarchs retired 
from business, While yet a low-born country 
boy he was told that when he had killed a boar 
He be- 
lieved, hunted as mightily as Nimrod, and kill- 
ed many a boar in the Dalmatian woods; but 
at early manhood he was only a private soldier. 


he would become a Roman emperor. 


His valor caused his promotion, and he was 
placed near the imperial family. ‘The emper- 
or’s father-in-law—the ruler behind the throne 
—was Aper, which name signifies ‘‘the boar.” 
It was suggestive to Diocletian; and when his 
sword had slain Aper the whole army, aware 
of the prophecy, hailed the young assassin as 
imperator. He was brave in war and wise in 
the national councils. When almost sixty years 
of age, sated with honors, power, and emolu- 
ments, and broken in health, he voluntarily laid 
aside the purple on a beautiful May day in the 
year 304, after a reign of twenty-one years. 
The ceremony took place on a broad plain near 
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Nicomedia. There a lofty throne was erected, 
Around it, far away, the army was drawn up, 
and within the circle was a vast concourse of 
spectators. Diocletian ascended the throne, 
made a wise speech to the multitude, and then 
taking off his imperial mantle, suffered it to be 
laid upon another far less worthy than himself 
to bear it. Then he entered a covered chariot 
and journeyed joyfully to Dalmatia, his native 
land, where he became a sort of country squire 
and respected lord of the manor. He had a 
magnificent dwelling on the borders of the 
Adriatic Sea, where he entertained his friends, 
and spent his leisure time in building and gar- 
dening. He could not be tempted back to his 
old trade by his impe rial partner, Maximian, 
and he declared that-the most difficult art was 
that of reigning. 

Romulus Augustulus, the last of the Roman 
emperors, retired from business when Odoacer 
the Barbarian set up the trade of kingcraft in 
opposition, and declared that the Empire of 
the West had ceased to exist. 
was lenient and polite. He banished Augustu- 
lus and his family from the imperial palace to the 
delightful villa (then a castle) of Lucullus, on the 
lofty promontory of Misenum. With an ample 
income to meet moderate wants, he lived there 
quietly, but in what manner we have no record. 

The Eastern Empire, with the throne at Con- 
stantinople, was nominally Christian. Its sov- 
ereigns were no better men than the pagans of 
the Western Empire. Murder and deposition 
made successions frequent. 


The conqueror 


Frightful crimes 
stained the purple; and no monarch of them 
all was more cruel than the beautiful Irene, 
who, while she was an Athenian maid, was 
lovely in character. Ambition ruined her. 
She thirsted for supreme power. She gave 
slow poison to her husband, and reigned su- 
perbly as regent for her son for eleven years. 
Just as that son began to wield the sceptre in 
his own hand she put out his eyes, sent him to 
a monastery, and with almost savage exulta- 
tion mounted the throne as sole occupant. She 
was proud, cruel, and extravagant. She tor- 
tured and slew the iconoclasts—the opposers of 
image-worship in the Christian church. She 
called the famous Nicene Council which de- 
clared image-worship to be orthodox, and con- 
signed to everlasting flames all opposers of that 
decree. She made aggressive wars, and wasted 
the treasures of thestate inshow. Her chariot 
of gold was drawn by four milk-white steeds 
led by as many patrician eunuchs. Her tri- 
umph was short. Her pluck was not equal to 
her ambition. She quailed before a conspira- 
tor who deposed her, left the throne, went into 
exile on the island of Lesbos, where she had 
founded a monastery, and maintained herself, 
some say, by needle-work, for a year, and died, 
while others declare that she lived a longer 
time in indigence. Because she founded a 
monastery and pampered the priests, this fiend- 
ish empress was canonized as a mediating saint 
by the Greek Church. 
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Soon came the illiterate and superstitious 
Romanus of the His sons 
carried him off from his royal bed-chamber to 
a monastery on a lonely island, where his head 
was shaved, and he became one of the most 
cheerful of monks in the meanest labors of the 
brotherhood. He wasa shrewd hypocrite; his 
feigned humility was most abject. He de- 
clared that he more truly reigned in serving 
the servants of the Lord than when he was on 
the throne at Constantinople and ruled sub- 
jects as wicked as himself. With only a sin- 
gle under-garment he stood up in a large as- 
sembly and made a confession of his sins; and 
he kept himself so humbly apart from the holier 
brethren that when they went to dinner he re- 
mained behind, while a little boy whom he had 
hired for the occasion scourged his bare legs, 
saying, ‘‘Get to table, you wicked old fellow! 
get to table!” He lived many years a 
monk, and died in the habit of his order, 
The church then ruled the state with imperious 


3asilian dynasty. 


as 


hand, yet not so supremely as it did at Rome. | 


For example: a later emperor, when he had 
reigned only a year, was ordered by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople—the head of the church 
in the East, and then at the head of a host of 
rebels—to leave the throne to give place to a 
better man. The astonished emperor asked 
the messenger bishops, ‘* What does the patri- 
arch give me for the crown?” ‘* The kingdom 
of heaven,’ was the answer. The emperor 
doubted the patriarch’s title to the offered pos- 
session, and remained on earth as long as he 
could before departing for the better kingdom. 

A strange story is told of another Byzantine 
emperor, Isaac Comnenus. A boar that he was 
hunting plunged from a high bank into the 
Bosphorus. In the vortex where it disappear- 
ed came up a demon that hurled forked light- 
ning at the emperor. The fright produced by 
the apparition brought on a pleurisy (how, the 
chronicler does not tell us); and Isaac, having 
seized the funds of the church and committed 
other outrages against the hierarchy, remorse- 
fully gave his sceptre to another, and retired to 
amonastery. His wife and daughter entered 
a convent near. Isaac recovered his health, 
but not his disposition to rule. He was happier 
inretirement. The young monarch often visit- 
ed him, and saluted him as lord and emperor. 
His family also visited him, and his widow cele- 
brated the day of his death as the birthday 
when he was born for heaven. 

There were other emperors of the East who 
retired to monasteries, but generally after they 
had become bankrupt on the throne; and it is 
a curious fact that those who ruled the worst as 
monarchs obeyed the best as monks. One of 
these was Andronicus the Second. 


years of age and blind. He entered a monas- 


tery; but in the liturgy of the church there was | 


kept a prayer for him as ‘‘the most Christian 
Majesty, the monk Anthony.” He was penni- 


Because of | 
his conspiracy against his partner in royalty he | 
was compelled to abdicate when he was seventy 


5 
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less and half naked during the first winter of 
his seclusion, and with difficulty he procured a 
fox-skin to keep his chest warm. ‘The phy si- 
cian 1 to let him have soothing sirups 
that he had prescribed for catarrh and sore 
throat without pay, and the ex-emperor, who, 
a few months before, was absolute master of 


refusec 


millions of men and money, was compelled to 
beg a few small coins wherewith to pay for a 
cheap compound of plants, honey, and water. 
He found enjoyment in passing evenings with 
some literary friends and his daughter, the 
Queen of Servia. On one of these occasions, 
while the others partook of a warm supper, he, 
in his humility, swallowed nothing but raw 
oysters and cold water. Cholera seized him at 
midnight. The rules of the monastery would 
not allow him to disturb its sleeping inmates. 
He was found dead in the morning with a cruci- 
fix which he had put in his mouth as the next 
best thing to receiving the consecrated bread 
and wine then denied him. 

There were numerous failures in kingeraft in 
the British Islands between the time when 
Julius Cesar landed on Deal beach and James 
the Second fled across the Channel in a fishing 
smack, more than seventeen hundred years 
afterward. Of the native monarchs, or heads 
of tribes, who most stubbornly opposed the Ro- 
mans, King Caractacus and Queen Victoria, or 
They 
were deprived of power by force of arms; and 
Caractacus was carried in chains to Rome. 
There his bearing commanded profound ad- 
miration. He alone of all the British cap- 
tives was undisturbed. Standing before the 
Emperor Claudius and his brilliant court, the 
barbarian monarch expressed his wonder that 
the owner of magnificent palaces should covet 
a rude hut in far-off Britain among the waves. 
And when he turned from Claudius, who fill- 
ed his ears with compliments on his valor as 
a soldier, and with the manners of a polish- 
ed patrician saluted the Empress Agrippina, 
who was seated on a throne near her husband, 
the admiration of the multitude of nobles and 
warriors found loud expression, and his chains 
were cast to the ground. Queen Boadicea was 
not so dignified. She had made war on the in- 
vaders because they had dishonored her daugh- 
ters; and when she found that she was foiled 
of her vengeance, and thousands of her sub- 
jects had fallen in battle, she swallowed poison, 
and died rather than suffer the dishonor of 
gracing the triumph of a Roman conqueror. 

Centuries passed away, and fierce Saxons, 
immigrants into Europe from Asia, took forci- 
ble possession of Britain, and in time became 
nominal Christians. Several of their monarchs 
retired from business willingly or unwillingly. 
Among the earliest and most noted of these 
was Sebbi, King of the East Saxons, whose tem- 
perament better fitted him for the mitre than 
the crown. After reigning twenty-five years he 
became tired of the trade, and told his queen 
that he desired to leave it and enter a monas- 


Boadicea, were the most conspicuous, 
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He asked her to consent to a divorce. 
For a long time the good woman very properly 
objected. She fir ally vielded, when the king 
distributed his wealth for the use of the poor, 
was arrayed in a monastic garb by the Bishop 
of London, and lived the rest of his life an ex- 
emplary monk, 

Later in time contemporary chroniclers de- 
picted an extraordinary scene. Ina, King of 


had 
His pious 


Wessex, after reigning thirty-six years, 
become a drunkard and a glutton. 


queen, Ethelburga, mortified and sorrowful, re- | 


solved to reclaim him if possible. On one oc- 
casion Ina had a carousal with dissolute men at 
his rural palace. It was attended with unusual 
The 
monarch became beastly drunk, and was con- 
veyed to his bed by the tearful queen, who 
planned a method of reform with a faithful at- 
tendant. At dawn the next morning the royal 
couple departed for the capital. The king was 
sad and penitent, for he loved his wife as his 
good angel. 


splendor in furniture, vessels, and viands, 


ly drove cattle into the banquet-hall, and put a 
sow and pigs into the bed which the king and 
queen had just left. In other and most offen- 
sive ways the palace was defiled. 

Having journeyed a while toward the capital, 
Ethelburga induced the monarch to return. 
was horrified at the spectacle of defilement in 


the palace—the awful contrast between the | 


splendors of yesterday and the aspect of to-day. 
The queen “improved” the practical sermon. 
She showed him how great excesses in splen- 
did indulgence were often followed by disgust- 
ing beastliness, and begged him to abdicate and 
retire to a monastery as an asylum from temp- 


tation. Theking yielded. He threw away his 


sceptre, left the throne to another, and proceed- | 


ing to Rome with his wife, was there shaven and 
clothed as a monastic brother, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life as a penitent monk. 
burga took the veil and lived the life of a nun. 
It is recorded that within the space of two 
hundred years no jess than thirty Anglo-Saxon 
kings and queens left their thrones for the clois- 
ters. ‘The priests were then the actual rulers 
of the state, and made it in every way sub- 
servient to the church. They taught that the 
monastic life was more noble than the royal life. 
Sometimes it was not less sumptuous or more 
self-denying. We read that the immoral Queen 
Eadburga sought refuge with Charlemagne, who 
placed her in a monastery that she might live 
in splendid style. And Dr. Lingard tells us 
that when the Bishop of Winchester made a 
visit to a Benedictine monastery he found the 
Abbess Edith, daughter of King Edgar, so rich- 
ly dressed that he said, ‘‘ Daughter, the heay- 
enly Spouse whom you have chosen delights 
not in external 
demands.” 


; it is the heart which he 
ry true, father,” she replied, 
‘“‘and my heart I have yielded to him. As 
long as it is his he will not be offended with a 
little external pomp.” 


1e clergy was then insisted | 


The queen’s confidant immediate- | 


|} awaited him. 
| ward, broke his staff of office before the mon- 


|ended the work of the people. 
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The first full King of England who retired 
from business was Edward the Second. For 
a long time the people had been rising into 
power and expressing their sovereignty through 
the Parliament. Edward was a cruel oppress- 
or, and shed the blood of high and low freely 
to satisfy his desires. . 
hausted. 


Forbearance was ex- 
He was driven from his capital and 
held a prisoner at Kenilworth, whither Parlia- 
ment sent commissioners, who represented ey- 
ery class of the people, to announce his depo- 
sition by the unanimous voice of that body. 
They assembled in the great hall. The king 
entered it, pale and thin, and dressed in 
mourning. The bishops of the delegation 
announced to him the popular sentence. He 
pleaded bad advice as an’ excuse for many of 
his acts, and promised to rule more discreetly. 
They would not trust him, but requested him 


to deliver up the royal insignia, which he did 


reluctantly. Then an eminent jurist, speaking 
in the name of all the people of England, said 
to him: 

‘Unto thee, O king, I, William Trussell, in 
the name of all men of this land of England, 


|and prolocutor [speaker] of this Parliament, 
| resign to thee, Edward, the homage that was 


made to thee some time; and from this time 


| forth I defy thee, and deprive thee of all royal 


He | 


power, and I shall never be attendant on thee, 
asking, from this time.” 

The monarch groaned. Greater humiliation 
His steward now stepped for- 


arch’s face, resigned his employment, and pro- 
claimed the dissolution of the royal household, 
as was usual on the death of a king. Here 
The keepers 
of the royal prisoner had private wrongs to 
avenge. He was treated cruelly; and not 
long afterward he was murdered in a horrible 


| manner in Berkeley Castle. 


Ethel- | 


Richard the Second, son of Edward the 

3lack Prince, was the next English monarch 
who was compelled to give up his trade. He 
was indolent, rapacious, and cruel. A _ rebell- 
ion broke out, headed by Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster. <A greater part of the royal army 
deserted the king. When he saw that all was 
lost he fled in the disguise of a monk, wandered 
from castle to castle in suffering and privation, 
and finally surrendered himself to the Earl of 
Northumberland, who promised him protection 
from personal violence. He was compelled to 
sign his resignation, but the Parliament, not 
satisfied, passed a formal act of deposition. 
The king was sent to Pontefract Castle, where 
it was reported that he died by either starvation 
or the sword. There is also a belief that he 
escaped to Scotland, and lived many years in 
mental imbecility. 

We pass over the tragedy of the boy king, 
Edward the Fifth, whose reputed murderer was 
the last of the Plantagenets, and come down to 
the Stuarts. The Tudor monarchs were five in 
number, and not one of them was murdered or 
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deposed. We also pass the tragedy of Charles 
the First, and the deposition of Richard Crom- 
well (who was virtually a sovereign), to James 
the Second, who was the only King of En- 
gland since the conquest, eight hundred years 
ago, who died in exile. The Stuarts were a 
curse and a blessing to England. The people 
suffered while they ruled ; but their wrong deeds 
brought about those energetic actions of the 
people in the interest of popular sovereignty 
and freedom which produced incalculable good. 

James was a weak man and a bigot. In 
defiance of statute law and the feelings of a 
majority of his subjects he went to mass open- 
ly, and took measures for the re-establishment 
of Roman Catholic supremacy in England. 
He showed his contempt for the people by | 
claiming the right to rule in defiance of the 
laws and constitution. The free spirit of the 
nation was aroused. ‘The king’s son-in-law, 
William of Orange, was invited to England. 
He went withanarmy. James was dethroned, 
and fled to France. On a cold evening in Jan- | 
uary, 1689, he reached the palace of St. Ger- 
main’s, where Louis the Fourteenth received | 
him cordially. The two monarchs embraced 
for the “space of a paternoster,” and James 
and his family were furnished with a palace | 
and an ample pension. Thirteen years of life 
were yet left to him, which he spent in open 
and secret plans and attempts for the recovery 
of his throne, and in religious retirement and | 
ceremonies, He was fond of holy living with 
the silent, austere, self-denying Trappists, 
whose founder of the modern order was a| 
shrewd man of the world, and kept a cellar of 
the choicest wines at the monastery. James 
was accounted one of the most godly of men by 
nuns and priests, and he indulged in the pleas- | 
ures of the world, such as riotous masked balls, | 
whenever his character for austerity might not | 
be compromised by sins for which he daily | 
asked forgiveness. At length the peace of | 
Ryswick extinguished all hope of his recovering 
the British throne, and he became a frequent 
misanthrope, talked of suicide to his distressed 
wife, lost flesh, and became a shadowy recluse. | 
On Good-Friday, 1701, he was so affected by 
the reading of the words from the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah in the day’s service at a} 
chapel: ‘Remember, O Lord, what is come 
upon us; consider and behold our reproach ; 
our inheritance is turned to strangers, our 
houses to aliens,” that he fell down in an apo- 
plectice fit. He died in September following, | 
and his name went upon the records of the ec- 
clesiastical council of the realm as a candidate | 
for saintship. The nomination has not yet 
been acted upon. 

The dead monarch appears to have been more | 
useful than the live king. The odor of sanctity | 
that enveloped him cured many maladies most | 
miraculously, if we may believe the nuns and | 
ecclesiastics. His intercessions brought cures | 
to many afflicted men. A Benedictine monk | 
declared that he was snatched from death’s 


as umpire. 
| 


| the ** liege man” of the English sovereign. 


| for a short time Queen of France. 


door, to which quinsy had carried him, by 
thoughtfully making the following prayer: “O 
God, I beseech thee mercifully to cure me and to 
grant me health through the merits and interces- 
sion of King James; and I promise to have a 
mass said, asa thanksgiving, in the Benedictine 
church where his corpse lies, and to touch the 
mort-cloth which covers it with my tongue.” 
The answer to this half promise and half prayer 
appears to have had camphorated sugar as a 
vehicle. ‘To make the dead king more widely 
useful, his heart was sent to one convent, his 
brains to another, and his bowels to that of the 
old Scotch college in Paris; while his embalm- 
ed body was deposited in the chapel of the En- 
glish Benedictines in the same city. 

The social atmosphere of Scotland seems to 
have been as fatal to its monarchs as was that 
of Rome or Constantinople. From the time of 
Kenneth M‘Alpin, the first who ruled over an 
organized Scotch kingdom, until the union of 
that country with England under James the 
First—seven hundred and fifty years—there 
were thirty-seven monarchs, only ten of whom 
died natural deaths, and one-half of the ten 
were broken-hearted. Five of the thirty-seven 
retired from business, and survived the closing 
of thetrade. Gregory, or Grig, was deposed by 
the people in the year 893 because of his cruel 
oppressions. He lived three years in his castle 
among the Aberdeen hills, and died in peace. 
The next king who left the business was Con- 
stantine the Third, who, after pursuing it forty 
years, retired because of weariness, and became 
a Culdee monk and an abbot of that order in 
the monastery of St. Andrews. Donald Bane 
was deprived of his crown by William Rufus, 
son of the Norman conqueror of England. He 
was blinded and confined in a castle for several 
years, when he died gladly, because of his suf- 
ferings from cold, hunger, solitude, and hope- 
less darkness. 

At one time three persons claimed the empty 
throne of Scotland. The quarrel was hot, and 
Edward the First of England was called to act 
He decided that John Baliol was 
the rightful king, provided he would become 
He 
did so, and was execrated by his countrymen 
for the act, though duly crowned their sover- 
eign, Fearing his own people, he violated his 
oath, made war on Edward, was captured, re- 
signed his title to the crown to his conqueror, 
and, after a long imprisonment, retired to 
France, and lived there in obscurity many 
years. Time passed on for many generations, 
while Scotland was a realm of turbulence, when 
Mary Stuart appeared as queen. She was also 
She was 
beautiful and weak, and became the victim of 
wicked and ambitious men, who ruined her, 
At length she was uncrowned and imprisoned 
by her own people. She escaped to England, 
and there this thrice-widowed young woman, 
suspected—or rather accused—of intriguing for 


| an English husband and the English crown, was 
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She 
Nobody suspects 


beheaded by the order of a sister queen. 
is an enigma to moralists. 
her of being any more of a saint than was Eliz- 
abeth, who signed her death-warrant. 

Looking across the Irish Channel, we find 
Iiistory and Romance contending for our be- 
lief. chronicles of the island are traced 
back into the mists of fable, and a long line 
of kings, ferocious and cruel, most of them dy- 
ing by violence, were nothing more than chief- 
tains of barbarian tribes. The first real mon- 
arch that was dethroned, of which we have an 
authentic account, was Heber, who owned two 
beautiful valleys, and his brother owned one, 
Heber’s ambitious wife declared that she could 
not die happy unless she were called ‘‘ Queen 
of the three Valleys.” Her indulgent husband 
made war on his brother, lost his crown, lived 
sceptreless for some time, and finally lost his 
life. <A little later the King of Leinster loved 
too well the Queen of Meath, whose angry hus- 
band made war on the prowler. The latter, driy- 
en from his throne, took refuge with Henry the 
Second of England, who settled the matter by 
taking armed possession of the whole country 
as Lord of Ireland. After that the 
of kingcraft ceased in that country. Before 
that time four other kings had retired from the 
business : 


business 


three became monks. 

Recrossing the British Channel we find, when 
the more polished Franks had become masters 
of Gaul, a race of monarchs known as the 
Merovingian kings. 
energetic men. 


For a long time they were 
The first one who retired from 
business was Childéric. His people deposed 
him because of his vices. He wandered, re- 
formed, resumed business, continued it twen- 
ty-three years, and leaving it to his half-savage 


son, Clovis, the ‘‘ first Christian king of the | 


Franks,” lived at his ease, having nothing to 
do. In time this race of monarchs degener- 
ated, and there were ten successive ones known 
in history as the Lazy Kings. They sat ir 
idleness, like brute beasts,” 
and were seldom seen or heard of by the peo- 
ple. The hereditary ‘‘ Mayor of the Palace” 
was the real monarch in action, and the do- 
nothing sovereigns were absolutely out of busi- 


i gormandized 


ness, though their signs remained over the 
door of the shop. At last one cf these, fat, 
ragged, dirty, and almost an idiot, was exhib- 
ited to the people by Charles Martel, an am- 
bitious Mayor of the Palace. In the presence 
of the disgusted multitude, he easily deposed 
the lump of ignoble flesh at his side, seized the 
sceptre, and founded the Carlovingian dynasty 
upon the ruins of the Merovingian. Of the 
twelve kings of this dynasty only one was com- 
pelled to leave the business, That was Charles 
the Fat, who was driven into exile by his war- 
like subjects because of his cowardice, incapaci- 
ty, and treachery. His successor voluntarily 
retired from trade, and suffered remorse because 
he felt himself to have been a usurper. 

Late in the tenth century a French count 


one went to Scotland, and the other 
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(Hugh Capet) seized the sceptre, associated his 
son Robert with him in business, and establish- 
ed a new firm, known as the Capetian dynasty, 
No sovereign of that house in a direct line suf- 
fered deposition, or voluntarily left the throne. 

A branch of the Capets—the house of Va- 
lois—now ruled in France. Of this house King 
John was long a prisoner in England, where 
he lived pleasantly, and finally purchased his 
freedom with six hundred gold crowns, which 
he procured by selling his daughter for a wife 
to the Lord of Milan. 

Long years passed away, when a Capet of 
the Bourbon branch, Louis the Eighteenth, was 
placed on the throne after the Emperor Napo- 
leon was sent to Elba. He was compelled to 
do business in Ghent, in Belgium, instead of in 
Paris, for a hundred days after the emperor's 
return to France. His brother succeeded him 
as Charles the Tenth, whose business was sud- 
denly closed in the summer of 1830, when he had 
signed the decrees which abolished the freedom 
of the That was done on the 25th of 
July, when the king sat down to play whist in 
his palace of St. Cloud. ‘The game was inter- 
rupted by the sounds of popular uproar in Paris, 
and within thirty hours afterward the monarch 
closed his shop, and fled with his family in six 


press. 


coaches toward the port of Cherbourg, to es- 


cape the fury of a Paris mob. In American 
vessels he and his attendants sailed to England, 
and Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, assumed 
the business of kingcraft for France. Charles 
lived a few years in rather happy retirement in 
England and on the Continent, as Count of 
Ponthieu; and the son of the Duchess of Berry, 
claiming to be heir to the throne as Henry the 
Fifth, is yet known as Count de Chambord, the 
title which he then possessed. 

Louis Philippe conducted the business with 
vigor, but made fatal blunders, which produced 
bankruptcy at last. He chained the press, op- 
posed reform, and, regarding his seat perfectly 
secure, played the tyrant. He seems to have 
learned little of the proper wisdom for rulers 
during a life of vicissitudes. He had been a 
wide wanderer, and at one time taught school 
in this country. He led the opposition to the 
Bourbons in Paris, with the intention of start- 
ing business for himself whenever opportunity 
should offer. It appeared. He became king, 
offended his people by misrule, and kindled a 
revolution after a reign of eighteen years. In 
alarm at the sounds of the uprising in July, 
1848, he offered to yield to the wishes of the 
people. The terrible response was, ‘‘ It is too 
late.” ‘I will name a liberal ministry,” he 
said. ‘*It is too late,” was the ominous an- 
swer; and he was compelled to say in writing, 
‘¢] abdicate in favor of my grandson, the Count 
de Paris.”” The mother of the heir, the wid- 
owed Duchess of Orleans, went with him into 
the Chamber of Deputies, and presented him as 
the successor of his grandfather. For the third 


| time the terrible words, ‘* It is too late!” were 


uttered, and it was perceived that all was lost. 















The first business now to be attended to was | 


flight from imminent danger. In a public car- 
riage the king and his family journeyed from St. 
Cloud to Versailles, and the monarch’s luggage 
consisted of only two clean shirts. ‘‘I have 
packed off royalty in a hackney-coach,” said 
Crémieux, gayly. ‘* The time for dynasties has 
passed away from France,” said Jerome Bona- 
parte in the chamber of the provisional gov- 
ernment. The next day another Bonaparte 
came to that chamber with honeyed words of 
feigned patriotism that concealed his intention 
to re-establish a dynasty, which he did a little 
later. Meanwhile the dethroned monarch and 
his family were hastily journeying seaward, 
with thoughts on England and safety. At the 
port for embarkation the thoroughly frightened 
king was disguised by a clean-shaven face, a 
strange wig, green spectacles, a false nose, and 
what they called an “ American accent,” and 
bore the name of William Smith. When he 
landed on British soil William Smith became 
Count de Neuilly, and in a most pleasant retire- 
ment at Claremont Louis Philippe passed the 
remaining two years of his life with his family 
and friends. 

Over the Pyrenees kingeraft had its vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. Early in the last century 
Philip the Fifth of Spain, who had solemnly 


renounced all claims to the throne of France, | 


found only Louis the Fifteenth between him- 


self and that coveted prize, and Louis was very | 
sick. So Philip resigned the crown of Spain to | 
his son, in expectation of a more brilliant one, | 


and he and his queen retired to Ildefonso for 
religious meditation, and to await the develop- 
ment of events. They were always in readi- 


ness to start for Paris whenever news of the | 


king’s death should reach them. But Louis 
recovered, and lived fifty years. Philip now 
desired to resume business in Madrid. He had 


sworn not to do so, but an assembly of eccle- | 


siastics and the pope assured him that he 
must break his oath or be in danger of hell- 
fire. Obedience was agreeable. 


plectic fit. 

Passing down the calendar, we find the stu- 
pid, hen-pecked Charles the Fourth on that 
throne, the legal implement of the vicious queen 
and her guilty favorite, Godoy, who ruled the 
realm. Charles slept on while Spain was sinking 
into weakness, until Napoleon’s legions fright- 
ened him into abdication in favor of his son. 
This did not suit the queen, and one day, ina 
rage, she declared to the heir’s face that she 
was his mother, but that the king was not his 


father! This proclamation of her own dishon- 


or was made in the presence of her husband 
and children. The object was to deprive her 
son of the throne by means of the taint of ille- 
gitimacy. It was accomplished otherwise. His 
seat was soon filled by Joseph, the best of the 
Bonaparte family of kings. Charles lived in 
retirement in France and at Rome almost eleven 
years—long enough to see the Bonaparte three 


He re-as- | 
e ee . Pp } 
cended the throne, and in 1746 died in an apo- 
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times driven from the throne of Spain, and the 
son whom his mother had dishonored seated 
firmly upon it. 

Joseph Bonaparte had an uncomfortable seat 
at Madrid, and after his final abdication, in 
1813, he gladly passed long years in elegant re- 
tirement on the banks of the Delaware, in New 
Jersey. His brother, the great Emperor of 
the French, after a career of unexampled brill- 
iancy, was first driven from his throne to the 
establishment of a little empire upon the island 
of Elba, and afterward was made a permanent 
prisoner upon St. Helena, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, where for six years he lived with the 
impatience of an eagle chafing in its cage. 

The monarchs of Portugal had their business 
trials too. The first who retired from the trade 
was Sancho the Second, a little more than six 
hundred years ago. His mother made a vow 
in his infancy to devote him to the monastic life. 
The church claimed him. He preferred ruling 
to preaching, and made a compromise whereby 
he agreed to wear the monastie garb on the 
throne. He quarreled with the hierarchy, and 
finally the pope excommunicated him, absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance to him, and 
forced him to give his sceptre to another. He 
passed the latter years of his life in a monastery 
in Toledo. 

Two hundred years ago a young brute was 

| nominal king of Portugal, bearing the title of 
| Alphonso the Sixth. His mother was regent 
during his minority, and his brother, Pedro, and 
Melhor, a favorite, really ruled the kingdom 
afterward. The former was his successor on 
the throne. Alphonso was as insanely vicious 
}as Heliogabalus. He had neither the ability 
nor inclination to rule. He shut his mother up 
in a convent, and so cruelly used his young 
queen—a French princess—that she returned to 
France. Half crazed by sensual indulgence, 
he was deposed, and spent the remainder of his 
life in exile and restraint, his chief employment 
being snuff-taking, eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing. Strictly speaking, Sancho and Alphonso 
were the only kings of Portugal who retired 
from business. 

Holland knew no monarch proper until it 
was made a kingdom, in 1805, and Napoleon’s 
brother, Louis, was placed upon its throne. 
When the French empire fell William Fred- 
erick, Prince of Orange, was raised to the king- 
ly dignity, and ruled until 1840, when he re- 
tired from business on a private fortune of 
about $80,000,000, to enjoy domestic life with 
a fair countess who had been one of his depart- 
ed queen’s ladies of honor. When it was un- 
derstood that he was to marry a Belgian and a 
Roman Catholic he was told plainly that he 
must give up the lady or the throne. He did 
not hesitate. He gave up the sceptre to his 
son when he was sixty-eight years of age, mar- 
ried the countess, whom he loved tenderly, and 
with the title of Count of Nassau, he lived hap- 
pily upon his estates inGermany. He died of 
apoplexy, at Berlin, in December, 1843, leay- 
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ing half his fortune to his son and successor, 
and a arne portion to his widow. 

Germany has had its unfortunate monarchs 
After “ae ten Frank emperors who succeeded 
Charlemagne, the kaisers were Germans, and 
the German empire took shape and power. 


Between it and the see of Rome was fierce 
rivalry, After severe contests Henry the 
sated and deposed by Pope 
Gregory the Seventh (the great Hildebrand), 
and in midwinter he was compelled to seek 
reconciliation at a personal interview. For 
three days and nights the haughty pontiff kept 
Henry waiting in cold and storm at his gate, 
barefooted, and wearing only the hair shirt of 
a penitent, without food. He treated the fallen 
emperor in his presence with scorn, who, on re- 
turning home, sought to avenge himself for the 
humiliation. He raised a force and drove 
Gregory into exile. But the next pope again 
humbled Henry. The emperor’s son sided with 
the pope, seized the crown, and treated his 
father cruelly. Henry became a wanderer, 
and at one time he was so poor that he was 
compelled to sell his boots to buy food. He 
applied to the Bishop of Spires for work, who 
scorned his former benefactor as he would 


Fourth was defé 


common beggar, saying he would not give a 
grave to one who was under the ban of the 
church. The excommunication was not raised 
while he lived, and Henry’s body was refused 
Christian burial, 

Rudolph of Hapsburg laid the foundation 
of the greatness of Austria. The fourteenth 
of his lineal successors was the famous Charles 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, who, while yet 
in his teens, was crowned King of Spain. He 
disliked the business. He and his queen early 
agreed that when their children should be 
grown they would retire, he to a monastery, 
she to a nunnery. They reigned thirty-six 
years, when he re signed sceptres and thrones to 
others, with great and imposing ceremonies, 
and then, with a retinue of one hundred and 
fifty persons, sailed for Spain. There he jour- 
neyed by land to the monastery at Yuste, among 
the Spanish mountains, which was to be his 
future home, feeding enormously, as usual, upon 
the most dainty food, and growing more gouty 
His place of retire- 
ment was a most comfortable one, and he hada 
household of sixty servants to help him, in his 
i better world. His time 
etween the bed, the table, 
and the altar, and the making of clocks. He 
‘ a selfish indulger, and never invited 
guest to his table or to a bed. He kept up 
imperial state and deportment, without any of 
the responsibilities of kingeraft. His retire- 
ment after a long reign had no element of sac- 
rifice in it, nor saintly oblation. He was a 


and dyspeptic every hour. 


solitude » prepare for 


c a 
was spent chiefly | 





worn-out debauchee; and after a splendid re- 
tirement of two years he died, a miserable dys- 
peptic, at the e arly age of fifty-nine years. 

The next and last Hi ip sburger who retired 


the royal business vas Ferdinand of Aus- 
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tria, an Scliaesliity epileptic, and uncle of the 
present emperor, who was driven from his cap- 
ital by insurgents in 1848. Priests, politicians, 
and his intriguing sister, the Archduchess So- 
phia, persuaded him that it was the will 
Heaven that he should resign, and that So- 
phia’s son should take his place in the busines 
He did resign, and Sophia’s son, Francis Jo- 
seph, promising to foster free institutions under 
a constitutional government, was proclaimed 
emperor. He violated his oaths, exasperated 
his people, and has already seen the prestige 
of his house fade into almost contempt. 

Hungary presents a small list of deposed 
monarchs; and Bohemia can tell us of some of 
her sovereigns who retired from business. The 
most lamentable case was the last, when ‘‘ Lud- 
wig the Lover,” as he is called, so disgusted his 
people that he was compelled to abdicate in 
1848. When he had been a husband thirty- 
eight years, and a king thirteen, and was sixty- 
two years of age, he made the notorious Lola 
Montez his mistress and court favorite, created 
her Countess of Landsfeldt, insulted his queen 
by proposing to introduce the adventurer to 
her openly at court, and exasperated his people 
by his shameful conduct. He became the dupe 
and willing slave of Lola, and disgraced his 
capital, country, and house by misrule and 
shamelessness under her prescriptions. The 
people at length expelled her from Munich by 
violence, demolished her elegant house, and 
gave the befooled king to understand that 
he was no longer able to carry on the busi- 
ness of kingcraft in their name. The destroy- 
er of his business, Lola Montez, appeared 
this country as a public lecturer, and died here 
a few years ago. Her old lover lost a mistress 
and a crown at the same time. 

There is a long roll of shadowy kings of Po- 
land. ‘These and the more substantial ones 
were elected to office by the people. The most 
distinguished of the sovereigns who retired from 
business were John Casimir the Fifth, Stanis- 
laus Leezinski, and Stanislaus Poniatowski. 
Casimir was brave and honest, but loved quiet. 
He had become a Jesuit priest, and the pope 
sent him a cardinal’s hat. Casimir sent it 
back, and took a crown offered him by his 
countrymen on the death of his royal brother. 
It became a heavy burden, for it bore the weight 
of Cossack and Tartar foes without, and faction 
within. At length the wearer resigned it with 
public ceremony. Like Diocletian, he rode 
away from the scene of abdication in a chariot. 
He went to France and became an abbot. In 
that life of implied seclusion he had a gay and 
happy existence, for the fascinating daughter 
of a laundress, the widow of two French no- 
blemen, became his wife, and his house was 
often crowded with the learned and titled of 
every degree. 

Stanislaus was crowned King of Poland in 
1705, but soon became wearied with efforts to 
keep his royal seat. He yearned for private 
life, but was not permitted to enjoy it. He 











finally withdrew from Poland and made his 
home in Alsace, under the protection of the 
King of France, leaving his rival in possession 
ofthe throne. There his daughter was married 
to the young Louis the Fifteenth of France. 
When the retired monarch’s rival died he was 
again elected King of Poland, but a Russian 
army soon drove him into exile. He escaped 
to France with great difficulty, and became 
Duke of Lorraine. There, with little care and 
ample means, he lived the life of an epicure, 
with a large retinue of attendants, and in prince- 
ly dignity. He had a passion for building, and 
many an edifice sacred in the eyes of patriots 
and antiquaries gave place to a modern struc- 
ture. He often contrasted his present felicity 
with the’ hardship he had endured. ‘‘I have 
only to be burned,” he would say, ‘‘ to coraplete 
the list of human sufferings that I have experi- 
enced.” Thelist wassocompleted. When he 
was eighty-eight years of age his night-gown 
took fire at the hearth, and he perished. 
Stanislaus Poniatowski was placed on the 
throne of Poland through the influence of Cath- 
erine of Russia ; and thirty years after his coro- 


: - Oe are | 
nation the same hand deprived him of his crown. 


His country was despoiled by Russia and Prus- 
sia. These gave the retired sovereign a pension 
of two hundred thousand ducats, upon which he 
lived quietly for many years at Grodno. He 
was invited to St. Petersburg by the Emperor 
Paul, but there he suffered so many indignities 
that he died broken-hearted. 

A thousand years ago a Scandinavian chief 
laid the foundations of the Russian empire. 
For almost nine hundred years it was a half-bar- 


barian realm, ruled by autocratic chiefs, who 


were often intolerable tyrants. But the people 
neyer rebelled ; and the two deposed monarchs 
were compelled to retire from business by rivals, 
and not by the subjects. One of them—Ivan 
the Sixth—never ruled. He was deposed when 
a little child, cruelly imprisoned from infancy 
to manhood, and finally murdered by order of 
the usurper on his throne, the infamous Cathe- 
rine the Second, who had already deposed and 
murdered her dissolute husband, Peter the 
Third. Peter had been a bad ruler. He had 
robbed the church and state for the gratification 
of hisdesires. Finally he indicated a disposi- 
tion to depose and divorce his wife and marry 
his mistress. Catherine acted promptly and 
vigorously. She induced two favorites to head 
a conspiracy; and while Peter was away from 
the capital she was proclaimed czarina, or soy- 


ereign ruler, and was crowned by a pliant arch- 


bishop. She forced Peter to sign his abdica- 
tion, and then imprisoned him in 4 fortress, 
where he was murdered by her orders by the 
administering of poison in a glass of brandy by 


- ‘ . | 
one of her agents. The world was informed by 


the imperial ministry that he died of a violent 
colic. 


monarchs were no exceptions to a geveral rule. 
In the fourteenth century Queen Margaret of 


FAILURES IN KINGCRAFT. 


Valdemar united upon her own brow the crowns 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. ‘This splen- 
did prize was the inheritance of her son, Eric, 
who was deposed, because of his incapacity and 
tyranny, by the people, and lived in retirement 
about twenty years. A century later Christian 
the Second ruled in Denmark and over subju- 
gated Sweden. <A few days after his coronation 
at Stockholm he caused to be murdered in cold 
blood full one hundred of the best men of Swe- 
den assembled there, because they were patriots. 
His crimes soon made his own Danes detest 
him, and he was finally deposed. With his 
family and treasures he fled to Holland. At- 
tempting to recover his lost throne, this ‘* Nero” 
or “saint” was made a prisoner, and endured 
an unpleasant captivity of thirty-six years. 
Eric the Fourteenth, the eldest and hand- 
somest of the sons of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, 
was evidently half crazy. He wooed four wom- 
en at one time, of whom Queen Elizabeth of 


| England was one, and finally married a poor 


flower-girl, As a monarch he was suspicious 
and cruel, and was continually impressed with 
an apprehension of some serious impending 
peril. It came in the shape of a revolt led by 
his brothers. The misruling monarch was de- 
posed, and after suffering dreadful miseries in 
prison, was finally poisoned by the command of 
his brother, who was on the throne. His young 
widow, the good and virtuous flower-girl, lived 
in retirement forty years afterward. 

At the middle of the seventeenth century a 
very little woman made a very great sensation 


| throughout Europe. It was Christina, daughter 


of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who became 
queen when she was a very young child—so 
young that she only remembered the kissing of 
her hand at her coronation. She was taught 


to be a king, and so well were the lessons im- 


pressed that when she grew up she despised 
every thing womanly, and unsexed herself by 
coarse and profane language and masculine 
habits and demeanor. She determined never 
to marry, and treated suitors with rudeness. 
Her scholastic acquirements were prodigious, 
for though her body was extremely small, she 
was a giant in intellect. In dress she was ut- 


, terly negligent. She seldom combed her hair, 


and personal filthiness was her common con- 
dition. She would listen to no advice or re- 
monstrance, and by her conduct she scandalized 
her family and the nation. She was tolerated 
only because of the reverence her people felt 
for her great father. When in June, 1654, she 
voluntarily abdicated in the presence of a great 
assembly of the notables of Sweden—taking the 
crown from her head with her own hands, di- 
vesting herself of her royal robes, and standing, 
a simple subject of her cousin, to whom she 
resigned the royal seat, in a plain dress of white 


| taffeta—there was a general feeling of satisfac- 
| tion, notwithstanding the touching scene had 
The lives and fortunes of the Scandinavian | 


made a deep impression of forgiveness on the 
hearts of beholders. It had long been evi- 
dent that she had a liking for the Romish 
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Church, and Protestantism in Sweden feared 
her influence. In man’s attire she soon left 
the kingdom, and rudely treated individuals and 
corporations who, every where in her path, paid 
her homage as an ex-queen. At Brussels she 
made a confession of the Romish faith. Jour- 
neying to Rome, she cast herself at the feet 
of the pope, and became a gay, free-thinking, 
free-spoken, and free-living daughter of the 
church, and the admiration of all classes. 
After the death of her cousin, to whom she 
gave her crown, she visited Sweden, but found 
it too Protestant and Puritanical for her taste, 
and she soon returned to Rome and her disso- 
lute mode of life. After a retirement of thirty- 
five years from the business of kingcraft she 
died in the Eternal City. 

Another half-crazy monarch cursed Sweden 
early in this century. It was Gustavus the 
Fourth, who was crowned when he was four- 
teen years of age. He offended all classes at 
home and abroad by his irregularities, crooked 
policy, and disregard for the welfare of his coun- 
try. For three years he was absent from his 
kingdom as a sort of traveling agent for En- 
gland in Europe, in her operations against Na- 
poleon ; and the dead-walls of Stockholm con- 
tained advertisements for him as a strayed king 
for whom his disconsolate subjects would give 
a suitable reward. He finally so exasperated 
his people by offering to sell to Russia the ter- 
ritory acquired by Gustavus Adolphus, and also 
by bringing his brave army into ridicule, that 
they broke out into revolution. The monarch 
was forcibly seized in his palace and confined 
in the gloomy castle of Gripsholm. He was 


finally set at liberty on German soil, when | 


he traveled extensively, and visited England, 
where he was well received as Count Gottorp. 
He afterward wandered over Europe for many 
years, visited Greece, and tried to make a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, but the sultan turned 
him back. ‘Too proud to receive aid from his 
friends, he became poorer and poorer; and when 
the bankrupt sovereign died, in 1837, his income 
was less than five hundred dollars a vear. 

The absolute monarchs of Turkey have ex- 
perienced the vicissitudes of the royal trade. 
Bajazet the Thunder-bolt was made prisoner 
by Tamerlane the Tartar, whom he despised, 
and was treated with the consideration due to 


his rank. He accompanied his victor upon 


terms of intimacy, but was imprisoned every 
night. In such confinement he died. The 
story of his being carried about in an iron cage 


as a spectacle is doubtless an exaggeration, an 


Eastern hyperbole. Another Bajazet was a 
sort of mystic philosopher, and his people, sol- 
diers, and family became tired of him. He be- 
came wearied with kingeraft, and by permission 
of his janissaries he retired, and gave up the 
business to his son Selim. The young sultan, 
with tender concern, placed the health of his 
father in the care of a Jewish physician, who 
relieved the old sultan from further troubles by 
poisoning him according to instructions of his 


{ed the right to make and unmake monarchs; 


royal master. Other sultans have been de- 
posed, and taught the lesson that even in Tur- 
key the monarch must respect the rights of the 
people. 

The most remarkable line of sovereigns in 
almost unbroken succession are those who for 
more than a thbusand years have ruled Rome 
and adjoining territory as pontiff-kings. The 
temporal power of the popes was first establish- 
ed in the person of Stephen the Second, at the 
middle of the eighth century, who was carried 
upon men’s shoulders in token of their new sub- 
jection. But it was not until a hundred years 
later that a sacerdotal sovereign wore a crown. 
That honor was first given to Pope Nicholas, 
in 858. 

These pontiff-kings have often found the busi- 
ness of royalty most perplexing. While yet 
only priestly rulers depositions were frequent 
among them, and as temporal sovereigns such 
depositions have been quite as frequent. The 
determination of the popes to exercise irre- 
sponsible temporal power caused many a san- 
guinary conflict between them and the people ; 
and the quarrels were generally aggravated by 
the unchristian character of a large number of 
those rulers. But that temporal power has 
been extinguished forever by a free expression 
of the voice of the people of the ‘States of the 
Church,” given in September, 1870, when there 
were forty thousand votes against its continu- 
ance, and only sixty-eight in its favor. After 
the lapse of eleven hundred years that power 
has been destroyed by a popular protest in the 
reign of Pius the Ninth, and Italy became 
united under King Victor Emanuel. 

The arrogance of some of the pontiff-kings 
was often blasphemous in its assertion. They 
assumed the prerogatives of God; they claim- 
’ 
and at the time of the Reformation they had 
established the following table of royal preced- 
ency: 1. The King of the Romans, heir to the 
German empire; 2. France; 3. Castile and 
Spain; 4. Aragon; 5. Portugal; 6. England; 
7. Sicily; 8. Scotland; 9. Hungary; 10. Na- 
varre; 11, Cyprus; 12. Bohemia; 13. Poland; 
14. Scandinavia. 

The living European monarchs now out of 
business are: Prince Gustavus Vasa of Sweden; 
Count de Chambord of France; Duke Charles 
of Brunswick; Count de Paris, grandson of 
Louis Philippe; Duke Robert of Parma; Grand 
Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany ; Duke Francis of 
Modena; Francis the Second of Naples ; widow 
of Otho of Greece; Duke Adolphus of Nassau ; 
King George of Hanover; the Elector of Hesse; 
Princess «nd Empress Carlotta of Mexico; 
Queen Isabella of Spain; and the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Third and Empress Eugénie of 
France. The history of the causes and meth- 
ods of the retirement of the unfortunate ex- 
Empress of Mexico, the ex-Queen of Spain, 
and the dethroned monarchs of France is so 
recent that it is familiar to all, and needs no 
record here, 
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In that state he had beena 
spectator of the struggle and its consequences, 


bound ever since. 


and he now came forward to offer his serv- 
ices. 

‘I don’t know whether you remember me, 
ma’am,” said he to Lady Dalrymple, * but I 
looked in at your place at Rome; and in any 
case I am bound to offer you my assistance, 
since you are companions with me in my bonds, 
which I’d be much obliged if one of you ladies 
would untie or cut, Perhaps it would be best 
to untie it, as rope’s valuable.” 

At this request Ethel obtained a pair of scis- 
sors from one of the maids, and after vigorous 
efforts succeeded in freeing the reverend gentle- 
man. 

** Really, Sir, 1am very much obliged for this 
kind offer,” said Lady Dalrymple, ‘‘ and I avail 
myself of it gratefully. Can you advise us what 
is best to do?” 

‘Well, ma’am, I’ve been turning it over in 


| my mind, and have made it a subject of prayer; 


‘ETHEL OBTAINED A PAIR OF SCISSORS.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SEEKING FOR HELP. 

TP\HE departure of the drivers with their 

horses had increased the difficulties of the 
party, and had added to their danger. Of that 
party Ethel was now the head, and her efforts 
were directed more zealously than ever to bring 
back Lady Dalrymple to her senses. At last 
these efforts were crowned with success, and, 
after being senseless for nearly an hour, she 
came to herself. The restoration of her senses, | 
however, brought with it the discovery of all 
that had occurred, and thus caused a new rush 
of emotion, which threatened painful conse- | 
quences. But the consequences were averted, 
and at length she was able to rise. She was 
then helped into her carriage, after which the 
question arose as to their next proceeding. 

The loss of the horses and drivers was a very 
embarrassing thing to them, and for a time they 
were utterly at a loss what course to adopt. 
Lady Dalrymple was too weak to walk, and they 
had no means of conveying her. The maids had 
simply lost their wits from fright; and Ethel 
could not see her way clearly out of the diffi- 
culty. At this juncture they were roused by the 
approach of the Rev. Saul ‘Tozer. 

This reverend man had been bound as he de- | 
scended from his carriage, and had remained 
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and it seems to me that it wouldn’t be bad to go 
out and see the country.” 

‘¢ There are ne nouses for miles,” said Ethel. 

‘* Have you ever been this road before ?” said 
Tozer. 

“ No.” 

‘““'Then how do you know ?” 

‘* Oh, I was thinking of the part we had pass- 


ed over.” 


“True; but the country in front may be dif- 
ferent. Didn't that brigand captain say some- 
thing about getting help ahead ?” 

*“Yes, so he did; I remember now,” said 
Ethel. 

““ Well, I wouldn’t take his advice generally, 
but in this matter I don’t see any harm in fol- 
lowing it; so I move that I be a committee of 
one to go ahead and investigate the country and 
bring help.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks, very much. Really, 
Sir, this is very kind,” said Lady Dalrymple. 

**And T'll go too,” said Ethel, as a sudden 
thought occurred to her. ‘* Would you be 
afraid, aunty dear, to stay here alone ?” 

‘**Certainly not, dear. 1 have no more fear 
for myself, but I’m afraid to trust you out of my 
sight.” 

‘*Oh, you need not fear for me,” said Ethel. 
“T shall certainly be as safe farther on as I am 
here. Besides, if we can find help I will know 
best what is wanted.” 

‘* Well, dear, I suppose you may go.” 

Without further delay Ethel started off, and 
Tozer walked by her side. ‘They went under 
the fallen tree, and then walked quickly along 
the road. 

“Do you speak Jtalian, miss ?” 

“in” 


asked Tozer. 
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for that. I don’t either. I’m 


( rry 
a fine language.” 
» I believe ; but how very awkward it will 
t to be able to speak to any person tag 
‘Well, the /talian is a kind of offshoot of the 
and I « 


eno igh 


an scrape together a few Latin 
make myself understood, I 


words to 


lo believe. 
lly? How very fortunate !” 
‘It is somewhat providential, miss, and I 


> Im a.” 


on 


*Can you, rea 
ly suecet 
for 
, and Tozer 
ngaged in recalling all the Latin at 
lis command. 


walked in silence now 


time. Ethel was too sad to talk 


some 


was busily ¢ 
After a while he began to grow 
Ssocla 


what persuasion you 


Might I ask, miss, 


arer 
‘* Persuasion ?” 
**Yes, ’m; 
you know.” 


Oh! why, 


said Ethel, in surprise. 
de-nomination—religious body, 


y, I belong to the Church.” 
**Oh! and what church did you say, ’m ?” 
“The Church of England.” 

“Tim. The 


ng oned OK 


’Piscopalian body. Well, it’s 
ly.” 
ave a faint smile at this whimsical ap- 
ation of a name to her church, and then 
Tozer returned to the charge. 
Are you a professor ?” 
‘A what?’ 
** A professor.” 
A profe 
‘Well, do you belong to the church ? 


you a member ?” 


ssor?” repeated Ethel. ‘IT don't 


understand you. 


Are 


6¢Oh ves.”’ 
I'm glad 
and 
and enjo 


tohear it. It’s a high and a holy 
ppy perrivelege to belong to the church 
» means of grace. I trust you live 


a ha 


up to your perriveleges ? 
** Live what ?” asked Ethel. 
‘‘Live up to your perriveleges,” repeated 
Tozer—“ attend on all the means of grace—be 
at the assembling of yourself together.” 
: myself together? I 
think I quite get your meaning,” said Ethel. 
eting, you know—church-meeting.” 
I didn’t understand. Oh yes, I 
always go to church.” 


assembling of 


‘That's right,” said Tozer, with a sigh of re- 
lief; ‘‘ and I suppose, now, you feel an interest in 
the cause of 


** Missions ? 


Misslons fF 
Oh, I don’t know. The Roman 
Catholics practice that to some extent, and sev- 
eral of my friends say they feel benefit from a 
mission once a year; but for my part I have not 
yet any very decided leanings to Roman Cathol- 
icism,” 
*Oh, 


dear me!” cried Tozer, 
**that’s not what I mean at all; I mean Prot- 
estant missions to the heathen, you know.” 
as said Ethel. ‘I 
thought you were referring to something else. ’ 
Tozer was silent now for a few minutes, and 
then asked her, abruptly, 


me, dear 


beg your pardon,” 


** What’s your opinion about the Jews ?” 

“The Jews?” exclaimed Ethel, looking at 
him in some surprise, and thinking that hei 
companion must be a little insane to carry on 
such an extraordinary conversation with such 
very abrupt changes—*“ the Jews ?” 

cs Yes, the Jews.” 

** Oh, I don’t like them at all.” 

‘But they’re the chosen people.” 

‘*T can’t helpthat. Idon’t like them. But 
then, you know, I never really saw much of 
them.” 

“T refer to their future prospects,” said 
Tozer—“to prophecy. I should like to ask 
you how you regard them in that light. D 
you believe in a spiritual or a temporal Zion ?”’ 

“Spiritual Zion? Temporal Zion ?” 

‘¢ Yes, ’m.” 

‘* Well, really, [don’t know. I don’t think I 
believe any thing at all about it.” 

‘*But you must believe in either one or the 
other—you’ve got to,” said Tozer, positively. 

3ut I don’t, you know; and how can I?” 

Tozer threw at her a look of commiseration, 
and began to think that his companion was not 
much better than a heathen. In his own home 
circle he could have put his hand on little girls 
of ten who were quite at home on all these sub- 
jects. He was silent for a time, and then be 
gan again. 

‘*T'd like to ask you one thing,” said he, 
‘very much.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Ethel. 

“Do you believe,” asked Tozer, solemnly, 
‘*that we're living in the Seventh Vial?” 

‘Vial? Seventh Vial?” said Ethel, in fresh 
amazement. 

‘* Yes, the Seventh Vial,” said Tozer, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

‘* Living in the Seventh Vial ? 
know how one can live in a vial.” 

‘*¢ The Great Tribulation, you know.” 

* Great Tribulation ?” 

**Yes; for instance, now, don’t you believe 
in the Apocalyptic Beast ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Ethel, faintly. 

‘* Well, at any rate, you believe in his num- 
ber—you must.” 

‘* His number ?” 

ee Yes.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘*Why, the number six, six, six—six hun- 
dred and sixty-six.” 

‘*T really don’t understand this,” said Ethel. 

**Pon’t you believe that the Sixth Vial is 
done ?” 

‘Sixth Vial? What, another vial ?” 

‘“‘Yes; and the drying of the Euphrates.” 

‘‘The Euphrates? drying?” repeated Ethel 
inatrembling voice. She began to be alarmed. 
She felt sure that this man was insane. She had 
never heard such incoherency in her life. And 
she was alone with him, She stole a timid look, 
and saw his long, sallow face, on which there 
was now a preoccupied expression, and the look 
did not re-assure her. 


I really don’t 
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**TONITRUENDUM EST MALUM, 


3 

But Tozer himself was a little puzzled, and 
felt sure that his companion must have her own 
opinions on the subject, so he began again: 

‘* Now I suppose you've read Fleming on the 
Papacy ?” 

‘*No, I haven't. I never heard of it.” 

“Strange, too. You've heard of Elliot’s 
‘Hore Apocalyptice,’ I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Ethgl, timidly. 

“Well, it’s all in Cumming—and you've read 
him, of course ?” 

“Cumming? I never heard of him. Who 
is he?” 

‘““What, never heard of Cumming ?” 

“ Never.” ® 

** And never read his ‘Great Tribulation ?’” 

” “No.” 

‘*Nor his ‘Great Expectation ?’” 

oe No.” 

‘*What! not even his ‘Apocalyptic Sketch- 
es ?’” 

‘*T never heard of them.” 

Tozer looked at her in astonishment; but at 

‘ 


this moment they came to a turn in the road, 
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when a sight appeared which drew from Ethel 
an expression of joy. 

It was a little valley on the right, in which 
was a small hamlet withachurgh. The houses 
were but small, and could not give them much 
accommodation, but they hoped to find help 
there. 

*T wouldn't trust the people,” said Ethel. 
‘*T dare say they're all brigands; but there 
ought to be a priest there, and we can ap- 
peal to him.” 

This proposal pleased Tozer, who resumed 
his work of collecting among the stores of his 
memory scraps of Latin which he had once 
stored away there. 

The village was at no very great distance 
away from the road, and they reached it in a 
short time. They went at once to the church. 
The door was open, and a priest, who seemed 
the village priest, was standing there. He was 
stout, with a good-natured expression on his 
hearty, rosy face, and a fine twinkle in his 
eye, which lighted up pleasantly ds he saw the 
strangers enter. 
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Tozer at once held out his hand and shook | 
that of the priest. 

** Buon giorno,” said the priest. 

Ethel shook her head. 

* Parlate Italiano?” said he, 

Ethel shook her head. 


**Salve, domine,”’ 


‘ 
said ‘Tozer, who at once 
plunged headlong into Latin. 

**Salve bene,” said the priest, in some sur- 
prise. 

$6 Quomodo vales ?” asked Tozer. 

“Optime valeo, Dei gratia. 
lere.”” 


Spero vos va- 


Tozer found the priest’s pronunciation a lit- 
tle difficult, but managed to understand him. 

** Domine,” in- 
felices et innocentes, in quos fures nuper im- 
petum fecerunt. 
runt—” 


said he, **sumus viatores 


Omnia bona nostra arripue- 


** Fieri non potest!” said the priest. 

“Et omnes amicos nostros in captivitatem 
lachrymabilem tractaverunt—” 

**Cor dolet,” said the priest; ‘* miscret me 
vestrum,” 

*Cujusmodi terra est hac in qua sustenen- 
dum est tot labores ?” 

The priest sighed. 

**'Tonitruendum est malum!” exclaimed To- 
zer, excited by the recollection of his wrongs. 

The priest stared. 

“In hostium manibus faimus, et, Lonum toni- 
tru! omnia impedimenta amissimus. Est ni- 
mis Omnipotens malum !” 

“Quid vis dicere ?” said the priest, looking 
puzzled. ** Quid tibi vis?” 

“Est nimis sempiternum durum!” 

* Tn nomine omnium sanctorum apostolorum- 
que,” cried the priest, ** quid vis dicere ?” 
* Potes ne juvare nos,” continued Tozer, ‘in 
hoe lachrymabile tempore? Volo unum verum 
Vivum virum qui possit 

** Diabolus arripiat me si possim unum solum 
cried the priet. * Be ja- 
bers if I ondherstan’ yez at all at all; an’ there 
ye have it.” 

And with thisehe priest raised his head, with 
its puzzled look, and scratched that organ with 
such a natural air, and with such a full Irish 
flavor in his brogue and in his face, that both 
of his visitors were perfectly astounded. 

Good g#racious ig 


lin 


verbum intelligere !” 


cried Tozer; and seizing 
both of his, he nearly wrung 

what a providence! Why, 
And you were an Irishman all 
And why didn’t you speak English ?” 

“Sure and what made you spake Latin?” 
cried the priest. ‘* And what was it you were 
thryin’ to say wid yer : 
and y 


really, now! 
the time! 


‘sempiternum durum,’ 
‘tonitruendum malum?’ Sure an’ ye 
made me fairly profeen wid yer talk, so ye did.” 

“Well, I dare say,” said Tozer, candidly— 
“T dare say ‘tain’t onlikely that I did introduce 
one in the Latin; but 
then, you know, I ain’t been in practice.” 

The priest now brought chairs for his vis- 
itors, and, sitting thus in the church, they told 


or two Americanisms 
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him about their adventures, and entreated him 
to do something for them. To alfthis the 
priest listened with thoughtful attention, and 
when they were done he at once promised to 
find horses for them which would draw the car- 
riages to this hamlet or to the next town. 
Ethel did not think Lady Dalrymple could go 
further than this place, and the priest offered 
to find some accommodations. 

He then left them, and in about half an 
hour he returned with two or three peasants, 
each of whom had a horse. 

“They'll be able to bring the leedies,” said 
the priest, ‘‘and haul the impty wagons afther 
thim.” 

“IT think, miss,” said Tozer, ‘‘that you'd 
better stay here. It’s-too far for you to walk.” 

** Sure an’ there’s no use in the wide wurruld 
for you to be goin’ back,” said the priest to 
Ethel. ‘You can’t do any gud, an’ you'd bet- 
ther rist till they come. Yer frind ‘Il be enough.” 

Ethel at first thought of walking back, but 
finally she saw that it would be quite useless, 
and so she resolved to remain and wait for her 
aunt. So Tozer went off with the men and 
the horses, and the priest asked Ethel all about 
the affair once more. Whatever his opinions 
were, he said nothing. 

While he was talking there came a man to 
the door who beckoned him out. He went out, 
and was gone for some time. Ee came back 
at last, looking very serious. 

“T’ve just got a missage from thim,” said he. 

‘* A message, ” exclaimed Ethel, “from them? 
What, from Girasole ?” 

**Yis, They want a praste, and they've sint 
for me.” 

**A priest ?” 

“Yis; an’ they want a maid-servant to wait 
on the young leedies; and they want thim im- 
majitly ; an’ I'll have to start off soon. There’s 
a man dead among thim that wants to be put 
undher-ground to-night, for the rist av thim 
are goin’ off in the mornin’; an’ accordin’ to all 
I hear, I wouldn’t wondher but what I'd be 
wanted for somethin’ else afore mornin’.”’ 

**Oh, my God!” cried Ethel; ‘“ they’re going 
to kill him, then!” 

“Kill him! Kill who? Sure an’ it’s not 
killin’ they want me for, It’s the other—it’s 
marryin’.” . 

** Marrying?” cried Ethel. 
Minnie! 
them ?” 

** Sure an’ I don’t know but it’s the best thing 
I can do—as things are,” said the priest. 

**Qh, what shall I do! what shall I do!” 
moaned Ethel. 


*¢Poor, darling 
Oh, you can not—you will not marry 


“Well, ye’ve got to bear up, so ye have. 
There’s throubles for all of us, an’ lots av thim 
too; an’ more’n some av us can bear.” 

Ethel sat in the darkest and bitterest grief 
for some time, a prey to thoughts and fears that 
were perfect agony to her. 

At last a thought came to her which made 
her start, and look up, and cast at the priest a 






















































look full of wonder and entreaty. The priest 
watched her with the deepest sympathy visible 
on his face. 

“We must save them!” she cried. 

‘*Sure an’ it’s me that made up me moind to 
that same,” said the priest, ‘‘ only I didn’t want 
to rise yer hopes.” 

‘‘We must save them,” said Ethel, with 
strong emphasis. 

“We? What can you do?” 

Ethel got up, walked to the church door, 
looked out, came back, looked anxiously all 
around, and then, resuming her seat, she drew 
close to the priest, and began to whisper, long 
and anxiously, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE AVENGER ON THE TRACK, 


Wuen Dacres had sprung aside into the woods 


in the moment of his fierce rush upon Girasole, 


he had been animated by a sudden thought 
that escape for himself was possible, and that 


it would be more serviceable to his friends. 


Thus, then, he had bounded into the woods, and 
with swift steps he forced his way among the 
trees deeper and deeper into the forest. Some 
of the brigands had given chase, but without 
effect. Dacres’s superior strength and agility 
gave him the advantage, and his love of life 
was a greater stimulus than their thirst for 
vengeance. In addition to this the trees gave 
every assistance toward the escape of a fugi- 
tive, while they threw every impediment in the 
way of a pursuer. The consequence was, 
therefore, that Dacres soon put a great distance 
between himself and his pursuers, and, what is 
more, he ran in such a circuitous route that 
they soon lost all idea of their own locality, and 
had not the faintest idea where he had gone. 
In this respect, however, Dacres himself was 
not one whit wiser than they, for he soon found 
himself completely bewildered in the mazes of 
the forest; and when at length the deep si- 
lence around gave no further sound of pursuers, 
he sank down to take breath, with no idea what- 


ever in what direction the road lay. 


After a brief rest he arose and plunged deep- 
er still into the forest, so as to put an addition- 
al distance between himself and any possible 
He at length found himself at the 
foot of a precipice about fifty feet in height, 
which was deep in the recesses of the forest. 
Up this he climbed, and found a mossy place 
among the trees at its top, where he could find 
rest, and at the same time be in a more favor- 
able position either for hearing or seeing any 


pursuit. 


signs of approaching pursuers. 


Here, then, he flung himself down to rest, 
and soon buried himself among thoughts of the 
most exciting kind. The scene which he had 
just left was fresh in his mind, and amidst all 
the fury of that strife there rose most promi- 
nent in his memory the form of the two ladies, 
Minnie standing calm and unmoved, while Mrs. 
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| a consummate actress. She could show on her 








Willoughby was convulsed with agitated feel- 
ing. What was the cause of that? Could it be 
possible that his wife had indeed contrived such a 
plot with the Italian? Was it possible that she 
had chosen this way of striking two blows, by 
one of which she could win her Italian, and by 
the other of which she could get rid of himself, 
her husband? Such had been his conjecture 
during the fury of the fight, and the thought 
had roused him up to his Berserker madness ; 
but now, as it recurred again, he saw other 
things to shake his full belief. Her agitation 
seemed too natural. 

Yet, on the other hand, he asked himself, 
why should she not show agitation? She was 


beautiful face the softness and the tenderness 
of an angel of light while a demon reigned in 
her malignant heart. Why should she not 
choose this way of keeping up appearances? 
She had betrayed her friends, and sought her 
husband’s death; but would she wish to have 
her crime made manifest? Not she. It was 
for this, then, that she wept and clung to the if 
child-angel. 1 





Such thoughts as these were not at all adapt- 
ed to give comfort to his mind, or make his 
rest refreshing. Soon, by such fancies, he kin- 
dled anew his old rage, and his blood rose to 
fever heat, so that inaction became no longer 
tolerable. He had rest enough. He started 
up, and looked all around, and listened attent- :4 


ively. Nosound arose and no sight appeared ] 
which at all excited suspicion. He determined 

to set forth once more, he scarcely knew where. 1) 
He had a vague idea of finding his way back 1 
to the road, so as to be able to assist the ladies, ; 


together with another idea, equally ill defined, 
of coming upon the brigands, finding the Ital- 
ian, and watching for an opportunity to wreak 
vengeance upon this assassin and his guilty 
partner. 

He drew his knife once more from a leathern 
sheath on the inside of the breast of his coat, 
into which he had thrust it some time before, 
and holding this he set forth, watchfully and 
warily. On the left side of the precipice the 
ground sloped down, and at the bottom of this 
there was a narrow valley. It seemed to him 
that this might be the course of some spring 
torrent, and that by following its descent he 
might come out upon some stream. With this 
intention he descended to the valley, and then 
walked along, following the descent of the 
ground, and keeping himself as much as pos- 
sible among the thickest growths of the trees. , 

The ground descended very gradually, and 
the narrow valley wound along among rolling 
hills that were covered with trees and brush. As 
he confined himself to the thicker parts of this, 
his progress was necessarily slow; but at the 
end of that turn he saw before him unmistak- 
able signs of the neighborhood of some open 
place. Before him he saw the sky in such a 
way that it showed the absence of forest trees. 
| He now moved on more cautiously, and, quit- 
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ting the valley, he crept up the hill-slope among 
the brush as carefully as possible, until he was 
at a sufficient height, and then, turning toward 
the open, he crept forward from cover to cover. 
At length he stopped. A slight eminence was 
before him, beyond which all was open, yet 
concealed from his view. Descending the slope 
a little, he once more advanced, and finally 
emerged at the edge of the forest. 

He found himself upon a gentle declivity. 
Immediately in front of him lay a lake, circu- 
lar in shape, and about a mile in diameter, em- 
bosomed among wooded hills. At first he saw 
no signs of any habitation; but as his eyes wan- 
dered round he saw upon his right, about a 
quarter of a mile away, an old stone house, and 
beyond this smoke curling up from among the 
forest trees on the borders of the lake. 

The scene startled him. It was so quiet, so 
lonely, and so deserted that it seemed a fit 
place for a robber’s haunt. Could this be in- 
deed the home of his enemies, and had he 
thus so wonderfully come upon them in the 
very midst of their retreat? He believed that 
it was so. A little further observation showed 
figures among the trees moving to and fro, and 
soon he distinguished faint traces of smoke in 
other places, which he had not seen at first, 
as though there were more fires than one. 

Dacres exulted with a fierce and vengeful 
joy over this discovery. He felt now not like 
the fugitive, but rather the pursuer, He look- 
ed down upon this as the tiger looks from his 
jungle upon some Indian village. His foes 
were numerous, but he was concealed, and his 
presence unsuspected. He grasped his dagger 
with a firmer clutch, and then pondered for a 
few minutes on what he had better do next. 

One thing was necessary first of all, and that 
was to get as near as he possibly could without 
discovery. <A slight survey of the situation 
showed him that he might venture much near- 
xr; and his eye ran along the border of the lake 
which lay between him and the old house, and 
he saw that it was all covered over with a thick 
fringe of trees and brush-wood. ‘The narrow 
valley along which he had come ended at the 
shore of the lake just below him on his right, 
and beyond this the shore arose again to a 
height equal to where he now was. To gain 
that opposite height was now his first task. 

Before starting he looked all around, so as to 
be sure that he was not observed. Then he 
went back for some distance, after which he 
descended into the valley, crouching low, and 
crawling stealthily among the brush-wood. 
Moving thus, he at length succeeded in reaching 
the opposite slope without appearing to have at- 
1 any attention from any pursuers. Up 
this slope he now moved as carefully as ever, 
not relaxing his vigilance one jot, but, if possi- 
ble, calling into play even a larger caution as 
he found himself drawing nearer to those whom 
he began to regard as his prey. 

Moving up this slope, then, in this way, he 
at length attained the top, and found himself 





here among the forest trees and underbrush. 
They were here even denser than they were on 
the place which he had just left. As he moved 
along he saw no indications that they had been 
traversed by human footsteps. Every thing 
gave indication of an unbroken and undisturb- 
ed solitude. After feeling his way along here 
with all the caution which he could exercise, 
he finally ventured toward the shore of the lake, 
and found himself able to go to the very edge 
without coming to any open space or crossing 
any path. 

On looking forth from the top of the bank he 
found that he had not only drawn much nearer 
to the old house, but that he could see the whole 
line of shore. He now saw that there were some 
men by the door of the house, and began to sus- 
pect that this was nothing else than the head- 
quarters and citadel of the brigands. The sight 
of the shore now showed him that he could ap- 
proach very much nearer, and unless the brig- 
ands, or whoever they were, kept scouts out, he 
would be able to reach a point immediately 
overlooking the house, from which he could 
survey it at his leisure. ‘To reach this point 
became now his next aim. 

The wood being dense, Dacres found no more 
difficulty in passing through this than in travers- 
ing what lay behind him. The caution which 
he exercised here was as great as ever, and his 
progress was as slow, but as sure. At length 
he found himself upon the desired point, and, 
crawling cautiously forward to the shore, he 
looked down upon the very old house which he 
had desired to reach. 

The house stood close by the lake, upon a 
sloping bank which lay below. It did not seem 
to be more than fifty yards away. The doors 
and windows were gone. Five or six ill-look- 
ing fellows were near the door-way, some sprawl- 
ing on the ground, others lolling and lounging 
about. One glance at the men was suflicient 
to assure him that they were the brigands, and 
also to show him that they kept no guard or 
scout or outpost of any kind, at least in: this 
direction. 

Here, then, Dacres lay and watched. He 
could not wish for a better situation. With his 
knife in his hand, ready to defend himself in 
case of need, and his whole form concealed 
perfectly by the thick underbrush into the 
midst of which he had crawled, he peered forth 
through the overhanging leaves, and watched 
in breathless interest. From the point where 
he now was he could see the shore beyond the 
house, where the smoke was rising. He could 
now see that there were no less than four dif- 
ferent columns of smoke ascending from as 
many fires. He saw as many as twenty or 
thirty figures moving among the trees, made 
conspicuous by the bright colors of their cos- 


tumes. They seemed to be busy about some- 


thing which he could not make out. 

Suddenly, while his eye roved over the scene, 
it was struck by some fluttering color at the 
open window of the old house. He had not 
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noticed this before. He now looked at it at- 
tentively, Before long he saw a figure cross the 
window and return. It was a female figure. 

The sight of this revived all that agitation 
which he had felt before, but which had been 
calmed during the severe efforts which he had 
been putting forth. There was but one thought 
in his mind, and but one desire in his heart. 

His wife. 

He crouched low, with a more feverish dread 
of discovery at this supreme moment, and a 
tiercer thirst for some further revelation which 
inight disclose what he suspected. His breath- 
ing came thick and hard, and his brow lowered 
gloomily over his gleaming eyes. 

He waited thus for some minutes, and the 
figure passed again. 

He still watched. 

Suddenly a figure appeared at the window. 
It was a young girl, a blonde, with short gold- 
en curls. The face was familiar indeed to 
him. Could he ever forget it? There it was 
full before him, turned toward him, as though 
that one, by some strange spiritual sympathy, 
was aware of his presence, and was thus turn- 
ing toward him this mute appeal. Her face 
was near enough for its expression to be visi- 
ble. He could distinguish the childish face, 
with its soft, sweet innocence, and he knew 
that upon it there was now that piteous, plead- 
ing, beseeching look which formerly had so 
thrilled his heart. And it was thus that Da- 
cres saw his child-angel. 

A prisoner, turning toward him this appeal! 
What was the cause, and what did the Italian 
vant of this innocent child? Such was his 
thought. What could his fiend of a wife gain 
by the betrayal of that angelic being? Was it 
possible that even her demon soul could com- 
pass iniquity like this? He had thought that 
he had fathomed her capacity for malignant 
wickedness ; but the presence here of the child- 
angel in the power of these miscreants showed 
him that this capacity was indeed unfathoma- 
ble. At this sudden revelation of sin so enor- 
mous his very soul turned sick with horror, 

He watched, and still looked with an anxiety 
that was increasing to positive pain. 

And now, after one brief glance, Minnie drew 
back into the room. There was nothing more 
to be seen forg#ome time, but at last another 
figure appeared. 

He expected this; he was waiting for it; he 
was sure of it; yet deep down in the bottom 
of his heart there was a hope that it might not 
be so, that his suspicions, in this case at least, 
inight be unfounded. But now the proof came; 
it was made manifest here before his eyes, and 
in the light of day. 

In spite of himself a low groan escaped him. 
He buried his face in his hands and shut out 
the sight. Then suddenly he raised his head 
again and stared, as though in this face there 
was an irresistible fascination by which a spell 
was thrown over him, 

It was the face of Mrs, Willoughby—youth- 
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ful, beautiful, and touching in its tender grace. 
Tears were now in those dark, luminous eyes, 
but they were unseen by him, Yet he could 
mark the despondency of her attitude ; he could 
see a certain wild way of looking up and down 
and in all directions; he noted how her hands 
grasped the window-ledge as if for support. 

And oh, beautiful demon angel, he thought, 
if you could but know how near you are to the 
avenger! Why are you so anxious, my demon 
wife? Are you impatient because your Italian 
is delaying? Car you not live for five seconds 
longer without him? Are you looking in all 
directions to see where he is? Don’t fret; he’ll 
soon be here. 

And now there came a confirmation of his 
thoughts. He was not surprised; he knew it; 
he suspected it. It was all as it should be. 
Was it not in the confident expectation of this 
that he had come here with his dagger—on 
their trail ? 

It was Girasole. 

He came from the place, further along the 
shore, where the brigands were around their 
fires. He was walking quickly. He had a 
purpose. It was with a renewed agony that 


Dacres watched his enemy—coming to visit his 
wife. The intensity of that thirst for venge- 
ance, which had now to be checked until a bet- 
ter opportunity, made his whole frame tremble. 
A wild desire came to him then and there to 
bound down upon his enemy, and kill and be 
killed in the presence of his wife. But the oth- 
er brigands deterred him. These men might 
interpose and save the Italian, and make him a 
prisoner. No; he must wait till he could meet 
his enemy on something like equal terms—when 
he could strike a blow that would not be in vain. 
Thus he overmastered himself. 

He saw Girasole enter the house. He watch- 
ed breathlessly. The time seemed long in- 
deed. He could not hear any thing; the con- 
versation, if there was any, was carried on in a 
low tone. He could not see any thing; those 
who conversed kept quiet; no one passed in 
front of the window. It was all a mystery, and 
this made the time seem longer. At length 
Dacres began to think that Girasole would not 
go atall. A long time passed. Hours went 
away, and still Girasole did not quit the house. 

It was now sundown. Dacres had eaten 
nothing since morning, but the conflict of pas- 
sion drove away all hunger or thirst. The ap- 
proach of darkness was in accordance with his 
own gloomy wishes. Twilight in Italy is short, 
Night would soon be over all. 

The house was on the slope of the bank. At 
the corner nearest him the house was sunk into 
the ground in such a way that it looked as 
though one might climb into the upper story 
window. As Dacres looked he made up his 
mind to attempt it. By standing here on tip- 
toe he could catch the upper window-ledge 
with his hands. He was strong. He was tall. 
His enemy was in the house. The hour was 
at hand. He was the man. 
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Another hour passed. 

All was still. 

There was a flickering lamp in the hall, but 
the men seemed to be asleep. 

Another hour passed. 

There was no noise, 
Then Dacres ventured down. He moved 
slowly and cautiously, crouching low, and thus 
traversing 

He neared the house and touched it. Be- 


fore him was the window of the lower story. 


the intervening space. 


Above him was the window of the upper story. 
He lifted up his hands. They could reach the 
window-ledge. 

He put his long, keen knife between his teeth, 
and caught at the upper window-ledge. Ex- 
erting all his strength, he raised himself up so 
high that he For 
a moment he hung thus, and waited to take 
breath and listen. 

There was a rush below. 


could fling one elbow over. 


A half dozen shad- 
owy forms surrounded him. He had been seen. 
He had been trapped. 

He dropped down and, seizing his knife, 
struck right and left. 

In vain. He was hurled to the ground and 


bound tight. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


FACE TO FACE, 

Haweury, on his capture, had been at once 
taken into the woods, and led and pushed on 
by no gentle hands. He had thus gone on un- 
til he had found himself by that same lake which 
others of the party had come upon in the vari- 
ous ways which have been described. Toward 
this lake he was taken, until finally his party 
reached the old house, which they entered. It 
has already been said that it was a two-story 
house. It was also of stone, and strongly 
built. The door was in the middle of it, and 
rooms were on each side of the hall. The in- 
terior plan of the house was peculiar, for the 
hall did not run through, but consisted of a 
square room, and the stone steps wound spi- 
rally from the lower hall to the upper one. 
There were three rooms up stairs, one taking 
up one end of the house, which was occupied 
by Mrs. Willoughby and Minnie; another in 
the rear of the house, into which a door opened 
from the upper hall, close by the head of the 
stairs; and a third, which was opposite the 
room first mentioned, 

Hawbury was taken to this house, and led 
up stairs into this room in the rear of the house. 
At the end farthest from the door he saw a 
heap of straw with a few dirty rugs upon it. 
In the wall a beam was set, to which an iron 
He was taken toward this 
bed, and here his legs were bound together, and 
the rope that secured them was run around the 
iron ring so as to allow of no more motion than 
a few feet. Having thus secured the prisoner, 
the men left him io his own meditations, 


ring was fastened. 


The room was perfectly bare of 
nothing being in it but the straw 
rugs. 


furniture, 
and the dirty 
Hawbury could not approach to th 
windows, for he was bound in a way 
prevented that. In fact, he could not move in 
any direction, for his arms and legs were fast 
ened in such a way that he could scarcely rais 
himself from where he was sitting. He there- 
fore was compelled to remain in one position, 


whic 


and threw himself down upon the straw on his 
side, with his face to the wall, for he found tha: 
position easier than any other. In this way he 
lay for some time, until at length he was roused 
by the sound of footsteps ascending the stairs, 
Several people were passing his room. He 
heard the voice of Girasole. He listened with 
deep attention. For some time there was no 
reply. At length there was the sound of a 
woman’s voice—clear, plain, and unmistaka- 
ble. It was a fretful voice of complaint. Gi- 
rasole was trying to answer it. After a time 
Girasole left. Then all was still. Then Gi 
rasole returned. ‘Then there was a clattering 
noise on the stairs, and the bumping of some 
heavy weight, and the heavy breathing of men. 
Then he heard Girasole say something, after 
which arose Minnie’s voice, close by, as though 
she was in the hall, and her words were, ‘* Oh, 
take it away, take it away!” followed by long 
reproaches, which Hawbury did not fully under- 
stand, 

This showed him that Minnie, at least, was 
a prisoner, and in this house, and in the ad- 
joining room, along with some one whom he 
rightly supposed was Mrs. Willoughby. 

After this there was a further silence for 
some time, which at last was broken by fresh 
sounds of trampling and shuffling, together with 
the confused directions of several voices all 
speaking at once. Hawbury listened, and 
turned on his couch of straw so as to see any 
thing which presented itself. The clatter and 
the noise approached nearer, ascending the 
stairs, until at last he saw that they were en- 
tering his room. ‘Two of the brigands came 
first, carrying something carefully. In a few 
moments the burden which they bore was re- 
vealed. 

It was a rude litter, hastily made from bush. 
es fastened together. Upon this lay the dead 
body of a man, his white face upturned, and 
his limbs stiffened in the rigidity of death. 
Hawbury did not remember very distinctly any 
of the particular events of his confused struggle 
with the brigands; but he was not at all sur- 
prised to see that there had been one of the 
ruffians sent to his account. The brigands who 
carried in their dead companion looked at the 
captive with a sullen ferocity and a scowling 
vengefulness, which showed plainly that thes 
would demand of him a reckoning for their 
comrade’s blood if it were only in their power. 
But they did not delay, nor did they make 
any actual demonstrations to Hawbury. They 
placed the corpse of their comrade upon the floor 
in the middle of the room, and then went out. 
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The presence of the corpse only added to the | 


gloom of Hawbury’s situation, and he once 
more turned his face to the wall, so as to shut 
out the sight. Once more he gave himself up 


to his own thoughts, and so the time passed | 


He heard no sounds now from the 
room where Miss Fay was confined. He heard 
no noise from the men below, and could not tell 
whether they were still guarding the door, or 
had away. 
him, foremost among which was the idea of 
escaping. Bribery seemed the only possible 
way. ‘There was about this, however, the same 
difficulty which Mrs, Willoughby had found— 
his ignorance of the language. 


slowly on. 


gone 


Various projects came to | 


thought made him see the necessity of guard- 
ing himself against being too impatient for free 
dom, and too compliant with any demands of 
theirs. 

From these thoughts he was at last roused 
by footsteps which ascended the stairs. He 
turned and looked toward the door. A man 
entered. 

Xt was Girasole. 

He entered slowly, with folded arms, and 
coming about half-way, he stood and surveyed 
the prisoner in silence. Hawbury, with a sud- 
den effort, brought himself up to a sitting pos- 


| ture, and calmly surveyed the Italian. 


He thought | 


that this would be an effectual bar to any com- | 


munication, and saw no other alternative than 
to wait Girasole’s pleasure. It seemed to him 
that a ransom would be asked, and he felt sure, 
from Girasole’s offensive manner, that the ran- 
som would be large. But there was no help 
for it. 
for Girasole’s remarks about her 
point to views of his own which were incompat- 
ible with her liberation. 

In the midst of these reflections another noise 
arose below. 
three men walking. The noise ascended the 
stairway, and drew nearer and nearer. Haw- 
bury turned once more, and saw two men enter- 
ingthe room, carrying between them a box about 
six feet long and eighteen inches or two feet 
wide. It was coarsely but strongly made, and 
was undoubtedly intended as a coffin for the 
corpse of the brigand. The men put the coffin 
down against the wall and retired. After a 
few minutes they returned again with the coffin 
lid. ‘They then lifted the dead body into the 
coffin, and one of them put the lid in its place 
and secured it with half a dozen screws, Aft- 
er this Hawbury was once more left alone. He 
found this far more tolerable, for now he had 
no longer before his very eyes the abhorrent 
sight of the dead body. Hidden in its coffin, 
it no longer gave offense to his sensibilities. 
Once more, therefore, Hawbury turned his 
thoughts toward projects of escape, and 
cussed in his mind the probabilities for 
against. 

The day had been long, and longer still did 
it seem to the captive as hour after hour passed 
slowly by. He could not look at his watch, 
which his captors had spared; but from the 
shadows as they fell through the windows, and 
from the general appearance of the sky, he 
knew that the close of the day was not far off. 
He began to wonder that he was left so long 
alone and in suspense, and to feel impatient to 
know the worst as to his fate. Why did not 
some of them come to tell him? Where was 
Girasole? Washethechief? Were the brig- 
ands debating about his fate, or were they thus 
leaving him in suspense so as to make him de- 
spondent and submissive to their terms? From 
all that he had ever heard of brigands and their 
ways, the latter seemed not unlikely; and this 


dis- 
and 


** Well,” asked: Hawbury, ‘I should like to 
know how long you intend to keep up this sort 
of thing? What are you going to do about it? 
Name your price, man, and we'll discuss it, and 
settle upon something reasonable.” 

“My price ?” repeated Girasole, with pecul- 


| iar emphasis. 


He felt more troubled about Miss Fay, | 
seemed to | 


‘Yes. Of course I understand you fellows. 


It’s your trade, you know. You've caught me, 


| and, of course, you'll try to make the best of 


| me, and all that sort of thing. 


It was a steady tramp of two or | 


So don’t keep 
me waiting.” 
*¢Inglis milor,” said Girasole, with a sharp, 


| quick accent, his face flushing up as he spoke 


—‘‘ Inglis milor, dere is no price as you mean, 
an’ no ransom. De price is one dat you will 
not wis to pay.” 

‘*Oh, come now, my good fellow, really you 
must remember that I'm tied up, and not ina 
position to be chaffed. Bother your Italian 
humbug! Don’t speak in these confounded 
figures of speech, you know, but say up and 
down—how much ?” 

“ De brigands haf talk you ovair, an’ dey will 
haf no price.” 

“ What the devil is all that rot about ?” 

** Dey will haf youair blood.” 

= My blood : sae 

e'¥ea.’ 

‘‘And pray, my good fellow, what good is 
that going to do them?” 

‘“Tt is vengeance,” 

** Vengeance ? 
rot! 

*‘ Dat—dere—his blood,” said Girasole, point- 
ing to the coffin. 

“What! that scoundrel? 
are you crazy ? 


said Girasole. 
Pooh! 


What have I ever done ?” 


Nonsense! What 


Why, man alive, 
That was a fair stand-up fight. 
That is, it was two English against twenty Ital- 
ians, if you call that fair; but perhaps it is. 


His blood! 
[like it.” 
“ An’ more,” said Girasole, who now grew 
more excited. ‘It is not de brigand who con- 
demn you; it is also me. I condemn you.” 
‘*You?” said Hawbury, elevating his eye- 
brows in some surprise, and fixing a cool stare 
upon Girasole. ‘‘And what the devil’s this 
row about, I should like to know? I don’t 
know you. What have you against me?” 
‘‘Inglis milor,” cried Girasole, who was 
stung to the quick by a certain indescribable 


By Jove! Cool, that! Come, 








‘INGLIS MILOR, I SALL HAF YOUAIR LIFE.” 


yet most 


Haw 


see what 


superciliousness in 
lis milor, you sall 
you sall soffair. You sall die! Dere is no 
j You are condemn by de brigand. You 
for you insult me.” 

all the beastly rot I ever heard, 
What do you mean 


bury s tone “ing 


hope. 

also are condemn by 
** Well, of 

this is about the worst! 

by all this infernal nonsense ? 

What for ? 


alive, you’re as mad as a March hare! 


me, 


Insult you! 
Why, man 
If I 
a gentleman, l'd—by Jove. 
I'll fight 
Come, now. 


would I insult you 


thought you 
I will, too! 
you for it istols, or 
I'll drop all considerat 


were & 


were 
See here, you fellow: 
any thing. 
ions of rank. I'll treat 
real count, and not a sham 
What do you say? Shall 
} 


stols— 


you as if you 
one. 
we have it out? Pi 


Come, now. 
in the woods there. 
You've got all yout 


Well? 


infernal crew around you, 
ou know. What? You won't? by 
Jove!” 

Girasole’s gesture showed that he declined 


the proposition. 
** Inglis he, with a 


glitter in his eyes, ‘‘I sall haf youair life—wis 


milor,” said venomous 


de pistol, but not in de duello. 
brain out myself.” 
‘*Blow and be 
bury. 
And with these words he fell back on his 
straw, and took no further notice of the Italian. 


I sall blow your 


hanged, then!” said Haw- 


——__———— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TORN ASUNDER, 


Wuen Dacres made his attempt upon the 
house he was not so unobserved as he supposed 


himself to be. Minnie and Mrs. Willoughby 
happened at that time to be sitting on the floor 
by the window, one on each side, and they were 
They had chosen the seat as 
affording some prospect of the outer world. 
There was in Mrs. Willoughby a certain in- 
stinctive feeling that if any rescne came, it 
would come from the land side; and, therefore, 
though the hope was faint indeed, it neverthe- 
less was sufficiently well defined to inspire her 
with an uneasy and incessant vigilance. Thus, 


looking out. 





then, she had seated herself by the window, 
and Minnie had taken her place on the oppo- 
site side, and the two sisters, with clasped 
hands, sat listening to the voices of the night. 

At length they became aware of a movement 
upon the bank just above them and lying op- 
posite. The sisters clasped one another's hands 
more closely, and peered earnestly through the 
gloom. It was pretty dark, and the forest 
threw down a heavy shadow, but still their 
eyes were by this time accustomed to the dark, 
and they could distinguish most of the objects 
there. Among these they soon distinguished 
a moving figure; but what it was, whether man 
or beast, they could not make out. 

This moving figure was crawling down the 
bank. There was no cover to afford conceal- 
ment, and it was evident that he was trusting 
altogether to the concealment of the darkness. 
It was a hazardous experiment, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby trembled in suspense. 

Minnie, however, did not tremble at all, nor 
was the suspense at all painful. When Mrs. 
Willoughby first cautiously directed her atten- 
tion to it in a whisper, Minnie thought it was 
some animal. 

“Why, Kitty dear,” she said, speaking back 
in a whisper, ‘‘why, it’s an animal; I wonder 
if the creature is a wild beast. I’m sure I think 
it’s very dangerous, and no doors or windows. 
Sut it’s always the way. He wouldn’t give me 
a chair; and so I dare say I shall be eaten up 
by a bear before morning.” 

Minnie gave utterance to this expectation 
without the slightest excitement, just as though 
the prospect of becoming food for a bear was 
one of the very commonest incidents of her 
life. 

‘*Oh, I don’t think it’s a bear.” 

“ Well, then, it’s a tiger or a lion, or perhaps 
a wolf. I’m sure J don’t see what difference 
it makes what one is eaten by, when one has to 
be eaten.” 

“Tt’s a man!” said Mrs. Willoughby, tremu- 
lously. 

“* A man!—nonsense, Kitty darling. A man 
walks ; he doesn’t go on all-fours, except when 
he is very, very small.” 

‘*Hush! it’s some one coming to help us. 
Watch him, Minnie dear. 
ous !” 

“Do you really think so?” said Minnie, with 
evident pleasure. ‘Now that is really kind. 
But I wonder who it can be ?” 

Mrs. Willoughby squeezed her hand, and 
made no reply. She was watching the slow 
and cautious movement of the shadowy figure. 

‘* He’s coming nearer!” said she, tremulously. 

Minnie felt her sister’s hand throb at the 
quick movement of her heart, and heard her 
short, quick breathing. 

‘*Who can it be, I wonder?” said Minnie, 
full of curiosity, but without any excitement at 
all. 

“Oh, Minnie!” 
‘* What’s the matter, darling ?” 


Oh, how danger- 
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“*Tt’s so terrible.” 

“What ?” 

“This suspense. Oh, I’m so afraid!” 

‘* Afraid! Why, I’m not afraid at all.” 

**Oh! he'll be caught.” 

‘*No, he won't,” said Minnie, confidently. 
“*T knew he’d come. They always do. Don't 
be afraid that he’ll be caught, or that he'll fail. 
They never fail. They always will save me. 
Wait till your life has been saved as often as 
mine has, Kitty darling. Oh, I expected it all! 
I was thinking a little while ago he ought to be 
here soon.” 

“He! Who?” 

“Why, any person; the person who is going 
to save me this time. I don’t know, ot course, 
who he is; some horrid man, of course. And 
then—oh dear!—I'll have it all over again. 
He’ll carry me away on his back, and through 
those wretched woods, and bump me against 
the trees and things. Then he'll get me to the 
road, and put me on a horrid old horse, and 
gallop away. And by that time it will be morn- 
ing. And then he'll propose. And so there’ll 
be another. And I don’t know what I shall 
do about it. Oh dear!” 

Mrs. Willoughby had not heard half of this, 
All her soul was intent upon the figure outside. 
She only pressed her sister’s hand, and gave a 
warning ‘* Hus-s-s-h!” 

‘¢T know one thing I do wish,” said Minnie. 

Her sister made no reply. 

‘<]T do wish it would turn out to be that nice, 
dear, good, kind Rufus K. Gunn. I don’t want 
any more of them. And I'm sure he’s nicer 
than this horrid Count, who wouldn't take the 
trouble to get me even a chair. And yet he 
pretends to be fond of me.” 

** Hus-s-s-h !”’ said her sister. 

3ut Minnie was irrepressible. 
‘I don’t want any horrid stranger. But, 
oh, Kitty darling, it would be so awfully funny 
if he were to be caught! and then he couldn't 
propose, you know,” 

By this time the figure had reached the 
house. Minnie peeped over and looked down. 
Then she drew back her head and sighed. 


‘*Oh dear!” she said, in a plaintive tone. 

‘“What, darling ?” 

“Why, Kitty darling, do you know he really 
looks a little like that great, big, horrid man 
that ran with me down the volcano, and then 
pretended he was my dear papa. And here he 
comes to save me again. Oh, what sha// I do? 
Won't you pretend you're me, Kitty darling, 
and please go yourself? Oh, ple-e-ease do!” 

But now Minnie was interrupted by two 
strong hands grasping the window-sill. A mo- 
ment after a shadowy head arose above it. 
Mrs. Willoughby started back, but through the 
gloom she was able to recognize the strongly 
marked face of Scone Dacres. 

For a moment he stared through the dark- 
ness. Then he flung his elbow over. 

There arose a noise below. There was a 
rush. The figure disappeared from the win- 
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dow. A furious struggle followed, in the midst 
of Ww hic h 


and the sound of blows. Then the struggle 


subsided, 


heavily. They followed the sound into the 
and into the hall outside. 


the 


house 


into front-room opposite theirs. After a 
few minutes they heard the steps descending 
By this they judged that the pris- 
oner had been taken to that room which was 
on the other side of the hall] and in the front of 
the house, 


‘There dies our last hope!” 


the stair 


said Mrs. Wil- 


loughby, and burst into tears. 


*“*T’m sure I don’t see what you're crying | 


about,” said Minnie. ‘‘ You certainly oughtn’t 
to want me to be carried off again by that per- 
son. If he had me, he'd never give me up—es- 


pecially after saving me twice.” 


Mrs. Willoughby made no reply, and the sis- | 


ters sat in silence for nearly an hour. They 
were t 
which after which voices 


entered the house; 


were heard below. 


Then some one ascended the stairs, and they | 


saw the flicker of a light. 

It was Girasole. 
holding his hand in front of the flame. This 
lamp he set down in a corner out of the draught, 
and then turned to the ladies. 

**Miladi,” said Girasole, in a gentle voice, 
**T am ver pained to haf to tella you dat it is 


necessaire for you to separat dis night—till to- | 


morra.” 
**'To separate?” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby. 


** Only till to-morra, miladi. 


Den you sall 
But it is now necessaire. 
an attemp to a rescue. I mus 
again dis—an’ it mus be done by a sep- 


be toreder foravva. 
Dere | 


guard 


iaf ben 
arazion. If you are togeder you might run. 
Dis up 
chance dat I saw him in time.” 

** Oh, cried Mrs. Willoughby, ‘‘ you 
can not—you will not separate us. 
not have the heart to. 


man was almos here. It was only 
Sir,” 
You can 
I promise most solemn- 
ly that we will not escape if you only leave us 
together.” 

shook his head. 


Girasole 
. not,” 


‘T can 
too Pp 


‘*de mees is 
If you are prison- 


said he, firmly ; 
I dare not. 
aire se will not try to fly, an’ so I secure her 
de more; but if you are togeder you will find 
You will bribe de men. I can 
not trust dem.” 

* Oh, do not separate us. 


, 
some help. 


Tie us. Bind us. 
Fasten us with chains. Fasten me with chains, 
but leave me with her.” 

“Chains? nonsance; d 
Chains ? no, milad You sall be treat beau- 
tiful. No chain, no; notin but affection—till 
to-morra, an’ den de mees sall be my wife. 
De priest haf come, an’ it sall be allaright to- 
morra, an’ An’ now 
you haf to come away; for if you do not be 


you sall be wit her again. 
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and they heard footsteps tramping | 


heard men coming up the stairs | 
Then they all moved 


hen aroused by the approach of footsteps | 


at is impossibile. | 





pleasant, I sall not be able to ‘low you to stay 


arose fierce oaths and deep breathings, | to-morra wit de mees when se become my Con- 


tessa.” 

Mrs. Willoughby flung her arms about her 
sister, and clasped her in a convulsive embrace. 

“Well, Kitty darling,” said Minnie, ‘‘ don't 
ery, or you'll make me cry too. It’s just what 
we might have expected, youknow. He's been 
as unkind as he could be about the chair, and 
of course he’ll do allhe can to tease me. Don’. 
cry, dear. You must go, I suppose, since that 
horrid man talks and scolds so about it; only be 
sure to be back early; but how I am ever to 


| pass the night here all alone and standing up, 


I’m sure J don’t know.” 

“ Alone? Ohno,” said Girasole. ‘* Charm- 
ing mees, you sall not be alone; I haf guard for 
dat. I haf sent for a maid.” 

“But I don’t want any of your horrid old 
maids, I want my own maid, or none at all.” 

**Se sall be your own maid. I haf sent for 
her.” 

** What, my own maid ?—Dowlas ?” 

**T am ver sorry, but it is not dat one. It 
is anoder—an Italian.” 

“Well, I think that is very unkind, when you 
know I can’t speak a word of the language. 


| But you always do all you can to tease me. 
He came into the room with a small lamp, 


I wish I had never seen you.” 
Girasole looked hurt. 


“ Charming inees,”’ said he, ‘TI will lay down 


| my life for you.” 


‘¢ But I don’t want you to lay down your life. 
I want Dowlas.” 

** And you sall haf Dowlas to-morra,. 
to-night you sall haf de Italian maid.” 

‘* Well, I suppose I must,” said Minnie, re- 
signedly. 

‘* Miladi,” said Girasole, turning to Mrs. 
Willoughby, ‘I am ver sorry for dis leetle ac 
commodazion. 


An’ 


De room where you mus go 
is de one where I haf put de man dat try to 
safe you. He is tied fast. You mus promis 
you will not loose him. Haf you a knife ?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Willoughby, in a scarce au- 
dible tone. 

“PDonot mourn. Yousall be able to talk to 
de prisonaire and get consolazion. But come.” 

With these words Girasole led the way out 
into the hall, and into the front-room on the 
opposite side. He carried the lamp in his 
hand. Mrs. Willoughby saw a figure lying at 
the other end of the room on the floor. His 
face was turned toward them, but in the dark- 
ness she could not see it plainly. Some straw 
was heaped up in the corner next her. 

‘“* Dere,” said Girasole, ‘‘is your bed. 
sorra. Do not be trouble.” 

With this he went away. 

Mrs. Willoughby flung herself on her knees, 
and bowed her head and wept convulsively. 
She heard the heavy step of Girasole as he 
went down stairs. Her first impulse was to 
rush back to her sister. But she dreaded dis- 
covery, and felt that disobedience would only 
make her fate harder. 
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‘ONE ARM WENT AROUND HER.” 


CHAPTER XXIX., 


FOUND AT LAST. 





In a few moments Girasole came back and 
entered Minnie’s room. He was followed by a 
woman who was dressed in the garb of an Ital- 
ian peasant girl. 
hood to protect her from the night air, the limp 
folds of which hung over her face. Minnie 
looked carelessly at this woman and then at 
Girasole. 

‘‘Charming mees,” said Girasole, ‘‘I haf 
brought you a maid for dis night. When we 
leaf dis you sall haf what maid you wis.” 

‘That horrid old fright!” said Minnie. ‘I 
don’t want her.” 

“You sall only haf her for dis night,” said 
Girasole. ‘You will be taken care for.” 

‘*T suppose nobody cares for what IT want,” 
said Minnie, ‘and I may as well speak to the 
wall, for all the good it does.” 

Girasole smiled and bowed, and put his hand 
on his heart, and then called down the stairs: 

‘Padre Patricio!” 

A solid, firm step now sounded on the stairs, 
and in a few moments the priest came up. Gi- 
rasole led the way into Hawbury’s room, The 
prisoner lay on his side. He was in a deep 
sleep. Girasole looked in wonder at the sleep- 
er who was spending in this way the last hours 
of his life, and then pointed to the coffin. 

‘‘ Here,” said he, in Italian, ‘‘is the body. 
When the grave is dug they will tell you. You 
must stay here. You will not be afraid to be 
with the dead.” 

The priest smiled. 

Girasole now retreated and went down stairs. 


Over her head she wore a 
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Soon all was still. 

The Italian woman had been standing where 
she had stopped ever since she first came into 
the room. Minnie had not paid any attention 
to her, but at last she noticed this. 

“TI wish you wouldn't stand there in that 
way. You really make me feel quite nervous, 
And what with the dark, and not having any 
light, and losing poor dear Kitty, and not hay- 
ing any chair to sit upon, really one’s life is 
scarce worth having. But all this is thrown 
away, as you can’t speak English—and how hor- 
rid it is to have no one to talk to.” 

The woman made no reply, but with a quiet, 
stealthy step she drew near to Minnie. 

** What do you want ? 
keep away,” said Minnie, drawing back in some 
alarm. 

‘* Minnie dear!” said the woman. ‘ H-s-s-s-h!” 
she added, in a low whisper. 

Minnie started. 

““Who are you ?” she whispered. 

One arm went around her neck, and another 


You horrid creature, 


hand went over her mouth, and the woman 
drew nearer to her. 
‘““Not a word. H-s-s-s-h! 
life. The priest brought me.” 
“ Why, my darling, darling love of an Ethel!” 
said Minnie 


I’ve risked my 


, who was overwhelmed with sur- 


prise. 
‘* H-5-s-s-h!” 


3ut how can I h-s-s-s-h when I’m so per. 
fectly frantic with delight ? 
pet ag 

**H-s-s-s-h! Not another word. I'll be 
discovered and lost.” 

‘Well, dear, I'll speak very, very low. But 


how did you come here ?’ 


Oh, you darling 


“The priest brought me.” 

**'The priest ?” 

“Yes. He was sent for, you know; and I 
thought I could help you, and he is going to 
save you. 

“He! Who?” 

“The priest, you know.” 

‘*The priest! Is he a Roman Catholic priest, 
Ethel darling ?” 

v: Yes, dear.” 

“ And he is going to save me this time, is he ?” 

sey hope so, dear.” 

**Oh, how perfectly lovely that is! and it was 
Now this is 
really quite nice, for you know I’ve /onged so to 


so kind and thoughtful in you! 
be saved by a priest. ‘These horrid men, you 
know, all go and propose the moment they save 
one’s life ; but a priest can’t, you know—no, not 
if he saved one a thousand times over. Can 
he now, Ethel darling ?” 

“Oh no!” said Ethel, in a little surprise. 
*¢But stop, darling. 


another word—no, not so much as a whisper— 


You really must not say 
for we certainly will be heard ; and don’t notice 
what I do, or the priest either, for it’s very, 
But you keep as still 
as a litthe mouse, and wait till we are all 


very important, dear. 


ready.” 


it 
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“Well, Ethel dear, I will; but it’s awfully 





funny to see you here—and oh, such a funny 
hgure as you ” 

‘* H-s-s-s-h! 

Minnie relapsed into silence now, and Ethel 
withdrew near to the door, where she stood and 
listened. All was still. Down stairs there 

is no light and no sound. In the hall above 








» nothing, and could not tell wheth- 
r any guards were there or not. 

Hawbury’s room was at the back of the house, 
as has been said, and the door was just at the 
top of the stairs. The door where Ethel was 
standing was there too, and was close by the 
other, so that she could listen and hear the 


deep breath:ng of the sleeper. One or two 
indistinct sounds escaped him from time to 
time, and this was all that broke the deep still- 
ness. 


She waited thus for nearly an hour, during 
which all was still, and Minnie said not a word. 
Then a shadowy figure appeared near her at 
Hawbury’s door, and a hand touched her shoul- 
der. 

Ethel stole softly and noiselessly into Haw- 
bury’s room, where the priest was. She could 
see the two windows, and the priest indicated to 
her the position of the sleeper. 

Slo vly 


yt a word was said. 





and cautiously she stole over toward 
him. 

She reached the place. 

She knelt by his side, and bent low over him. 
Her lips touched his forehead. 

The sleeper moved slightly, and murmured 
some words. 

** All fire,” he murmured ; ‘*‘ fire—and flame. 
It is a furnace before us. She must not die.” 

The n he sighed. 

Ethel’s heart beat wildly. The words that 
he spoke told her where his thoughts were wan- 
dering. She bent lower; tears fell from her 
eyes and upon his face. 

**My darling,” murmured the sleeper, ‘‘ we 
will land here. I will cook the fish. How pale! 
Don't cry, dearest.” 

The house was all still. Not a sound arose. 
Ethel still bent down and listened for more of 
these words which were so sweet to her. 

‘Ethel!” murmured the sleeper, ‘“‘ where are 
you? Lost! lost!” 

A heavy sigh escaped him, which found an 
echo in the heart of the listener. She touched 
his forehead gently with one hand, and whis- 
pered, 

** My lord!” 

Hawbury started. 

** What's this ?” he murmured. 

** A friend,” said Ethel. 

At this Hawbury became wide awake. 

“Who are you?” he whispered, in a trem- 


bling voice. ‘‘ For God’s sake---oh, for God’s | 


sake, speak again! tell me!” 
** Harry,” said Ethel. 
Hawbury recognized the voice at once. 
A slight ery escaped him, which was instant- 


ly suppressed, and then a torrent of whispered 
words followed. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling! my darling! 
What is this? Howis this? Is it a dream? 
Oh, am Tawake? Is it you? Oh, my darling! 
my darling! Oh, if my arms were but free!” 

Ethel bent over him, and passed her arm 
around him till she felt the cords that bound 
him. She had a sharp knife ready, and with 
this she cut the cords. Hawbury raised him- 
self, without waiting for his feet to be freed, 
and caught Ethel in his freed arms in a silent 
embrace, and pressed her over and over again 
to his heart. 

Ethel with difficulty extricated herself. 

‘*'There’s no time to lose,” said she. “I 
came to save you. Don’t waste another mo- 
ment; it will be too late. Oh, do not! Oh, 
wait!” she added, as Hawbury made another 
effort to clasp her in his arms. ‘Oh, do what 
I say, for my sake!” 

She felt for his feet, and cut the rest of his 
bonds. 

*“What am I to do?” asked Hawbury, clasp- 
ing her close, as though he was afraid that he 
would lose her again. 

a Escape.” 

“Well, come! I'll leap with you from the 
window.” 

‘*You can’t, The house and all around 
swarms with brigands, They watch us all 
closely dix 

‘Tl fight my way through them.” 

“*Then you'll be killed, and I'll die.” 

** Well, I'll do whatever you say.” 

‘Listen, then. You must escape alone.” 

‘*What! and leave you? Never!” 

“Tm safe. I’m disguised, and a priest is 
with me as my protector.” 

‘* How can you be safe in such a place as 
this ?” 

‘“*T am safe. Do not argue. There is no 
time to lose. The priest brought me here, and 
will take me away.” 

‘But there are others here. I can’t leave 
them. Isn’t Miss Fay a prisoner? and anoth- 
er lady ?” 

‘Yes; but the priest and I will be able, I 
hope, to liberate them. We have a plan.” 

‘* But can’t I go with you and help you ?” 

‘Oh no! it’s impossible. You could not. 
We are going to take them away in disguise. 
We have a dress. You couldn’t be disguised.” 

** And must I go alone ?” 

‘* You must.” 
| ‘“T'll do it, then. Tell me what itis. But 
|oh, my darling! how can I leave you, and in 
| such a place as this ?” 


| . . 
| ‘T assure you I am not in the slightest dan- 


ger.” 

‘**T shall feel terribly anxious.” 

“*H[-s-s-s-h! no more of this. Listen now.” 

“ Well?” 

Ethel bent lower, and whispered in his ear, 
|in even lower tones than ever, the plan which 
she had contrived. 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTERS 


OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





THE SCHOOL-MASTERS 


OWARD the close of the eighth century we 

have the assurance in the mournful com- 
plaint of the chronicler of the age that there 
were no schools in all the transalpine realm of 
Charlemagne.' But the empire of the Frankish 
ruler embraced nearly the whole of Western Eu- 
rope. It comprised all Germany to the borders 
of Sclavonia, all France from Marseilles to the 
British seas. Over this vast region, once the 
seat of a gifted and progressive population, had 
settled the gloom of savage ignorance. Men 
had ceased to learn, and had sunk once more 
into brutal apathy. Nor was Italy apparently 
more fortunate. The priests of the Romish 
Church emulated the indolence of the laity. It 
was difficult to find a priest who could read his 
breviary, or a monk who could repeat his psal- 
ter. The church had ceased to educate the 
people ; the people to educate themselves. 

From this dark and hopeless period of men- 
tal decay sprang up most of those political or 
religious superstitions that still embarrass the 
progressive intellect of nations, The Oriental 
theory of caste was impressed upon the institu- 
tions of Europe. The working-classes sank 
into slavery; the military caste ruled with des- 
potic power. The Roman conception of per- 
sonal independence and of self-respect, which 
had been illustrated in a long succession of vig- 
orous political contests, was lost in Gothic bar- 
barism; the champions of popular freedom 
who had sustained the cause of the people in 
the Forum or the Campus Martius found no 
successors in the night of medieval ignorance ; 
their place was supplied by indolent barons 
and savage kings. ‘The hapless serfs clustered 
around the castles of their robber lords, and 
learned to kiss the hand that alternately plun- 
dered and protected them. . 

To rescue mankind from ignorance and deg- 
radation, to plant the seeds of progress in the 
ungenial soil of feudalism, was the almost hope- 
less aim of a band of gifted men—the school- 
masters of the Middle Ages. Yet history has 
seldom paused in its passion for martial glory 
to notice their labors, their self-denial, or their 
final success. ‘Their names are almost lost 
amidst a throng of barbarous kings and chival- 
ric conquerors. ‘The true benefactors of their 
race are almost forgotten, and few have cared 
to remember that Alcuin was greater than 
Charlemagne, or Erigena than Ceeur de Lion; 
that he who founded a school or spread the 
germs of knowledge was more useful to man- 
kind than the most renowned crusader or the 
most imperious of popes or kings. It is not 
impossible that all this may yet be changed; 


that, as the light of history falls more vividly | 


1 Ante ipsum dominum Carolum regem in Gallia | 
nullum fuit studium liberalium artium. Perhaps an 


exaggerated statement. 
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upon the feudal period, it may appear that the 
strife of princes and barons is scarcely of more 
importance to us than the contests of kites 
and crows, and that the only object worthy of 
attention is the slow progress of the indestrue- 
tible mind. 

For the first school and the most eminent of 
school-masters that break through the medieval 
gloom we turn to Aix-la-Chapelle.! A more 
willing pupil, a more careful instructor, can no- 
where be found than the sxevage Charles the 
Great snd his preceptor, Alcuin. Charlemagne 

had inherited the martial genius of his ances- 
tor, Charles Martel, the diplomatic skill of his 
father, Pepin. Huge in stature, vigorous in 
mental and physical health, Teutonic in all the 
| highest traits of his gifted race, the first em- 
peror of Germany bound together all Middle 
Europe in a magnificent unity that has formed 
the wonder and the envy of the long series of 





his successors. Charles V. vainly aspired to a 
similar destiny; Napoleon for a moment be- 
|lieved himself the modern Charlemagne; a 
dream of empire like that realized by the docile 
pupil of Alcuin still awakes the ambition of 
European kings. But it is chiefly as the schol- 
ar and the founder of schools that the great 
German must live with posterity. He found 
men ignorant and unwilling to learn ; no schools 
nor colleges existed in all Germany or Gaul; 
the European intellect had sunk into unwonted 
apathy. He filled his empire with seats of 
learning, and left behind him a throng of ac- 
complished scholars—a generation of poets, 
historians, and progressive priests.? 

Yet it is possible that it was to his famous 
school-master that Charlemagne owed his ruling 
ideas, his love for letters, his plan of reviving 
in all its ancient grandeur the empire of Au- 
gustus or the Antonines. Alcuin was an En- 
| glishman, and had been the provost, or head 

teacher, of a flourishing school at York. En- 
gland still retained some traces of Roman civy- 
ilization, and Ireland, and perhaps Scotland, 
possessed scholars who had not yet sunk be- 
neath the advancing barbarism of the age. At 
York Alcuin had learned and imparted a degree 
|of classical knowledge that made him famous 
among his contemporaries. Covered with re- 
nown, he had wandered away to Italy. Here 
he met Charlemagne, and was tempted by the 
liberal offers of the eager king to accompany 
him to Germany. He became the centre of a 
| busy throng of teachers, scholars, and half-say- 
| age pupils, the rector of a royal university, that 
was perhaps imitated at a later period in Paris, 
Oxford, and Prague. 
The most industrious of all Aleuin’s pupils 


| 


| brief and pleasant narrative. 
} roli Imp. 2 Eginhard, c. xxxiii. 
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rlemagne.' Master of Europe, engaged 

ess wars and ceaseless labors, the ruler 
upon whose prudence and valor hung the des- 
tiny of mankind—the 


} 
1s 


half-savage emperor never 
himself. He 
all his life the most diligent of students. 
He heard lectures on grammar, rhetoric, phi- 


losophy. 


paused in effort to civilize 


was 


He labored, perhaps in vain, to ac- 
quire the art of writing, and every night his 
tablets and his stylus were placed at his bed- 
side and employed his hours of wakefulness ; he 
learned to read and dictate Latin readily, and 
knew something of Greek; he commented on 
the Scriptures, and wrote vigorous essays against 
image-worship; and his eager intellect strove 
to grasp the whole field of knowledge that lay 
open to the scholars of his age.* In every town 
and every monastery he planted a free school, 
and, taught perhaps by the generous example 
of his friend Haroun-al-Raschid, strove to cul- 
tivate letters and educate his people. 

In the earlier period of his reign, it is relat- 
ed, two school-masters from Ireland appeared 
on the borders of Gaul—men of incomparable 
skill in letters. ‘They landed in company with 
some British merchants, but the only wares 
they had to dispose of were the products of the 
school. Daily they cried out to the ignorant 
people, ‘* Whoever desires w isdom, let him come 
to us and buy.” But no purchaser came for- 
ward. The natives looked -ipon them with stupid 
wo ider, and at last, as they persisted in their 
vain attempt, began tothinkthem mad. Noone 
cared to purchase wisdom; no one knew what 
learning was. ‘The strange conduct of the 
Irish teachers was told to Charlemagne, and 


he sent for them to visit his court. 


** Have you,” he cried, ‘‘ learning to sell ?” 

“We have it,” they replied, ‘* for those who 
receive it worthily.” 

They were at once entertained with high 
favor in the family of the king, and were en- 
dowed with a liberal support. One of them, 
Clement, opened a school, at which great num- 
bers of the young nobility, as well as of the 
It was no doubt a 
free school under the especial care of the king. 
Charlemagne went off to his Saxon wars, and 
after a long interval returned. Almost his first 
care was to examine into the progress of his 
favorite scholars, 


poorer classes, attended. 


Noble and plebeian, rich or 
poor, they were all assembled in the presence 
of the king, who proceeded to inquire into their 
attainments. He found that the poorer pupils 
had been singularly industrious, and Clement 
was able to speak with pleasure of their dili- 
gence and zeal. But the children of the nobility 
had neglected all their advantages. They had 
passed their time in arranging their hair and 
putting on fine clothes, in sport and dissipa- 

? Annal. Carol. Mag., a poetical narrative. 
doctores magnifice coluit, p. 73. 

2 Alcuin, Migne, Pat., 100, p. 51. 
cuin Clarissimi in Christo preee 
50. The argument against im¢ 
reason. See Migne, vol. 98. 


Horum 


Charles calls Al- 
Epist. 124, p. 
8 unites ridicule with 


Horia. 
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tion, tnstead of learning to write a fair round 
hand or studying the seven branches of knowl- 
edge. Charlemagne, when the examination 
was over, turned with a gracious smile to the 
industrious children of the poor. ‘* You have 
done well,” he cried, ‘‘ and deserved my favor. 
For you I design the richest abbeys and the 
fairest offices of my kingdom,” 

ed to the children of the nobles. 


He next turn- 
His majestic 
form was erect with indignation, his terrible 
eyes flashed out rage and contempt. ‘ But 
for you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘unworthy offspring 
of my court, you have wasted your time in 


follies and effeminacy, and disobeyed my ex- 


press commands. By Heaven, unless you change 
your conduct, you shall receive no promotion 
from me!’ It is plain that in the colleges 
founded by Charlemagne no one obtained a 
degree unless he deserved it. 

On the borders of Germany and Gaul arose 
the fair city of Aix-la-Chapelle, the chief capi- 
tal and the favorite residence of the new Augus- 
tus. Here he had built a church of rare splen- 
dor, adorned with pillars of marble ravished 
from the cities of Italy, and gleaming with pro- 
fuse ornaments of gems and gold. No images 
were adored in the cathedral of the iconoclastic 
emperor; but its heavy arches resounded with 
the plain Gregorian chants, intoned by singers 
who had been cultivated with assiduous care, 
aud who were sometimes fed in their musical 
services by Charlemagne himself. A few frag- 
ments are still shown of the rude architecture 
of the ninth century—the substructions of the 
Church of St. Mary. Here, too, was his favor- 
ite palace, where, surrounded by his sons and 
daughters, his authors and school-masters, he 
abandoned himself to his studies, and endeavor- 
ed to inculeate democratic simplicity in the rude 
minds of his German subjects, Yet the palace 
at Aix was a magnificent attempt to revive the 
luxury and the grandeur of imperial Rome. 
Its mogaic floors and marble columns; its halls 
and corridors, adorned by the most skillful art- 
ists; its furniture of gold and silver; its costly 
hangings; its decorations, gathered from the 
farthest limits of the world ; its water-clock, the 
gift of the magnificent Haroun-al-Raschid ; and 
an immense elephant, the offering of the same 
bountiful hand, are dwelt upon by the annalists 
as among the wonders of the age. In his do- 
mestic affairs Charlemagne does not seem to 
have been fortunate. From his first wife he 
was separated in anger. Four others succeed- 
2d. The German Fastrade followed the Suevic 
Hildegarde. Both died, and he married Luit- 
garde. He was once more a widower; and 
nine wives in all are said to have won the affec- 
tions of the Henry VIII. of the Middle Ages. 
Yet his palace was filled with a fair array of 
sons and daughters; and the latter, at least, 
seem to have inherited the literary taste of 
their studious father. 


1 Michelet, Hist. Fran., i. 
trative than trustworthy. 


The legend is rather illus- 
Haureau, 194. 
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and within its gilded halls was formed a litera- 
ry club—one of the most fruitful that has ever 
existed.1. Each member bore an assumed name, 
indicative of his peculiar tastes. Alcuin, who 
wrote bad verses and was an inferior poet, was 
known as Flaccus or Horatius; the emperor 
took the name of David; the poetical young 
Engilbert was Homer; and each of the schvol- 
masters, princes, or princesses who made up the 
progressive circle was known to the associates 
only by a classical or biblical title. They cor- 
responded and composed, disputed, taught, and 
read each other’s verses ; they united in gather- 
ing up the early songs of the Germans, and 
perhaps saved the Nibelungenlied. Love some- 
times shot his arrows among the docile schol- 
ars, and the impassioned Engilbert won the 
heart of Princess Bertha, and they were mar- 
ried amidst the general applause of the whole 
school. Yet for literary activify the club of 
Aix-la-Chapelle may well be envied by many 
of its modern rivals. A hundred authors sprang 
up in the reign of Charlemagne. Alcuin pro- 
duced profusely letters, poems, hymns, and dis- 
sertations ; 





inhard, a favorite scholar, wrote 
useful histories and a vivid life of his royal 
friend; Engilbert composed spirited verses ; 
Paul the Deacon left behind him grammatical 


works that still exist. Even the princesses | 


were agreeable writers; and Charles himself 
composed a German grammar that served to 
preserve the purity of the Gothic tongue.? In 
fine, Charlemagne, who had begun his reign 


without a school or a school-master in all his 
barbarous realm, saw before he died a wide | 


system of free education spring up in Gaul or 
Germany, and planted in the heart of Europe 
the germs of modern civilization. 

At length, in 814, the emperor died, and 
night once more settled upon the advancing 
mind, Wars, crusades, savage barons, and 
feudal violence overspread the fair fields of 
Germany. One by one the authors and the 
school-masters who had nearly conquered Eu- 
rope passed away ; books were forgotten, teach- 
ers despised. The feudal system began its war 
against the intellect, and robber castles and 
brutal chiefs took the place of the school-house 
and the busy school. Ignorance became the 


insignia of noble birth, and princes and barons | 
had long ceased to read or write. The tenth | 


and eleventh centuries are noted for a wide in- 
tellectual decay, and for the terrible woes that 
fell upon the working-classes. It is knowledge 
alone that can elevate the people. 

Through the shadowy gloom of the ninth 


century, amidst the wild wars and general ruin | 
that followed the death of Charlemagne, a sin- | 
gle powerful intellect may be discovered strug- | 


gling in the waste of feudalism to soften the 


manners of the age. It was Erigena. Like | 


1 Migne, 100, 55. 
2 Talibus a studiis non regni maxima cura, 
Non tas gravior, tum revocavit eum. 

Annal., p. 79. 
Vou. XLITI.—No. 256.—36 
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Alcuin presided over the studies of the palace, | 
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Aleuin, an Irishman or a Scot, the famous 
teacher came to the court of Charles the Bald, 
and taught princes and nobles the elements of 
learning. He stood almost alone in that dark 
and dreadful period, the assertor of the dignity 
of the intellect. Around him existed a corrup- 
tion of manners of which the modern can 
searcely conceive, a tendency to mental-decay 
which even his wonderful powers were incapable 
of arresting.’ Yet tradition rather than his- 
tory attests the vigor of his intellectual strug- 
gle. He evidently delayed for a moment the 
final fall of the intellect. He was theologian 
and philosopher, ‘poet, heretic, and wit. He 
had traveled in distant lands, and by a strange 
anachronism was said to have studied at Athens. 
With the King of France he lived in close 
friendship for many years, and wrote at his 
suggestion his most important works.? He 
gave jest for jest to his royal patron, and smiled 
as a philosopher at the barbarism of his master. 
Once they sat togetherat table. ‘* Whatis the 

| distance,” said the merry king, over his flowing 
cups, ** between a sot anda Scot?” ‘Only this 
table.” replied the ready wit. Here Erigena 
composed his laborious productions—a transla- 
tion of Dionysius the Areopagite, a work on 
predestination, and a metaphysical treatise on 
Nature. Unhappily for the teacher, he assailed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and was a 
| skeptic as to the infallibility of the pope. The 
| monks pursued him with bitter reproaches ; the 
| popestrove to bind himtothe stake. He fled from 
France to Oxford, and was professor in the col- 
lege said to have been founded by Alfred. But 
he was soon driven from his professorship, and 
next opened a school at Malmesbury, where his 
scholars, enraged at his severe discipline, are 
| said to have put him to death by stabbing him 
| with their iron pens; or, as others state, he 
| fell a victim to the hatred of the monks. 

Few of the particulars of his life have any 
historical value, and so barbarous was the age 
that no one cared to give an account of its 
greatest scholar. He lives only in his writings : 
a bold and powerful genius that cast aside the 
superstitions of his contemporaries ; that scoff- 
| ed at the follies of feudalism and chivalry ; that 
sounded, amidst the coarse revelries and cruel 
wars of knights and kings, the praises of intel- 
lectual supremacy. Had the voice of the gift- 
| ed school-master been heard with attention, the 

world might have been reformed, and the school 
and the college have saved mankind centuries 

}of woe. But he fell in the vain struggle, the 

| martyr of science. 

Men now grew so degraded that the school- 
master was looked upon as a magician, and he 
who studied the sciences was usually burned for 
a witch. Yet Europe had no excuse for its bar- 
barism, for a line of intellectual light had been 


| i See Erigena, J. Scotus, Leben und’ Lehre: T. 
Christlieb, 1860. A careful study of the great intellect. 
| 2 Der Aufenthalt in Frankreich (Leben und Lehre, 
p. 24), am Hofe Carle's des Kahlen, etc. Gallize trans- 
| misit Hibernia, says Prudentius. 
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traced along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and the gifted Arabs from Bagdad to Cordova 
had filled Persia, Africa, and Spain with brill- 
iant centres of mental progress.' From the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries the schools and 
colleges of the cultivated Saracens gave forth 
a constant succession of poets, philosophers, 
men of science, and men of thought. Vast 
throngs of students filled the universities of 
Bagdad or Cordova, and the speculations of 
Rome or Alexandria inspired the keen intel- 
followers of Mohammed. While 
all Christendom bowed before graven images, 
and forgot the teachings of its ancient faith, 
the smallest towns of Africa had their free 
schools; and the virtues that Mohammed had 
borrowed from Christianity were inculcated in 
the mosques of Cairo or Algiers. Learning 
had fled from the cold North to find its home 
in the burning South; and the children of the 
desert, educated to the highest pitch of civili- 
zation, looked with generous scorn from their 


lects of the 


fair cities, their smiling gardens, and their cul- 
tivated homes upon the coarse revelries of the 
baronial castle and the savage manners of the 
feudal courts. 

To the Arabs Gerbert, the next great school- 
master—the witch, the sorcerer, the terror of 
his contemporaries—probably owed his mental 
training. He was confidently believed by many 
to have dealings with the Evil One; and when 
he ascended the papal chair and became head 
of the church, cardinals and priests shrank from 
him in horror, and asserted that Satan had suc- 
ceeded in placing one of his own imps in the 
hallowed seat of St. Peter. He was born in 
poverty and obscurity, but a kind patron had 
taken him from his native Auvergne, and edu- 
cated him in Spain. He had perhaps studied 
at the magnificent University of Cordova, and 
had learned from the Arabs, then in the splen- 
dor of their renown, the deepest secrets of their 
science and the wonders of algebra and geom- 
etry. Gerbert, enriched with Arabic learning, 
came back to France and taught school for 
many years at Rheims.* His genius soon won 
attention ; he became the chief school-master of 
his age, and had formed a close intimacy with 
the royal family that sat on the imperial throne. 
He was the friend, too, of Hugh Capet, the 
founder of the new dynasty of France; and 
through various fortunes, often persecuted and 
ever scoffing at the ignorance or venality of 
Rome, the gifted teacher lived on a studious 
career; now shunned as a heretic or a witch, 
now raised by his friend Otho III. to the papal 
chair, Gerbert seems to have stirred the minds 
of his contemporaries with a strange impulse 
that startled and amazed. 

The wildest stories were told of his early 
career ; and it was believed that in his studious 

' Renan describes the literary condition of Cordova 
under Hakem. Averroes, chap. i. Averroes ruled in 
the University of Padua, chap. iii. 

2 Migne, Pat., vol. 139, p.56. Patria Aquitanus, hu- 
mili gente natus, etc. 
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hours at Cordova and among the polished in 
fidels he had learned their magical arts, and 
had made a compact with Satan.’ Gerbert had 
begged from the fiend perpetual life. He had 
been promised that he should never die until he 
should celebrate mass in the church of Jerusa- 
lem. Confident of immortality, he now resolved 
never to visit the Holy City; but one day the 
pope happened to perform mass in the Church 
of the Holy Cross, forgetting that it was also 
called the Church of Jerusalem. The fiend 
seized the opportunity, and, snatching a golden 
candlestick from the altar, struck the school- 
master a mortal blow. Gerbert died, and was 
buried in a stately tomb; but for six centuries 
afterward his bones were heard to rattle in his 
coffin, and strange and inexplicable sounds were 
ever haunting the last resting-place of the papal 
magician. They only ceased when, in the sey 
enteenth century, the tomb was opened. Fora 
moment its inmate was seen lying perfect as it 
alive, and then disappeared forever in a wild 
burst of satanic flames. 

It was the year 1000, an epoch of singular 
interest, when the great scholar, the wisest and 
purest of his countrymen, sat in the chair of St. 
Peter. In that year the majority of Christians 
had believed that the world was to dissolve in 
fiery convulsions. ‘The heavens were to roll 
away; the judgment-day was near at hand. 
A general consternation hung over Europe as 
the last years of the century passed on; and 
amidst the universal barbarism and decay ev- 
ery shrine was thronged with eager penitents, 
and all Germany and France, struck with 
sudden dread, bowed assiduously before their 
images, and invoked the pity of Mary and the 
saints. From his papal throne the acute Ger 
bert, now Pope Sylvester II., must have watch 
ed with compassionate skepticism the folly ot 
his contemporaries, and have inspired with his 
own hopefulness his patron the Emperor Otho. 
It is said that the intelligent school-master aid 
ed in dispelling the gloom that rested upon the 
European intellect; that he introduced into the 
schools of his country the sciences taught at 
Cordova; that he brought into use the Arabic 
numerals; that he taught algebra and geome- 
try; that his vigorous mind awoke anew the 
taste for letters that had died with Charle- 
magne. His influence, indeed, can scarcely 
have been small. He ruled the emperors of 
Germany, and possibly guided the taste of the 
new dynasty of France. 3ut with his death 
barbarism once more returned, and men learn- 
ed to look upon their intellectual leader as an 
emissary from the infernal world.* 

A century rolled away, and about the yea 
1100 a fair and graceful young man, gifted with 
marvelous eloquence, and adorned with every 


1 Ipsum Hispali artes magicas et necromantiam di- 
dicisse, 139, p. 56. 

2 Milman, Lat. Christ., ii. p. 487. Cormenin, Lives of 
Popes, p. 321. 

3 Homagium diabolo fecit. 
have been feeble. 


His health seems to 
See Epist. 210. 
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accomplishment of intellect or manners, opened 
a school near Paris. He was scarcely twenty 
two, yet his precocious genius had already made 
him renowned as the most subtile and the most 
ingenious of dialecticians. An unprecedented 
union of mental and physical attractions—a tall 
and stately form, an eye brilliant with intellectu- 
al vigor, an undying faith in the supremacy of 
mental culture, a fatal passion that clouded his 
grand career with an unchanging gloom, a 
mournful life, a holy death—have made the sto- 
ry of Abelard the most touching in the annals of 
letters. Generations have wept with him in his 
self-abasement, and rejoiced in his final humili- 
ty; have pardoned his error or condoned his 
selfish love; and still, in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, the sweetest flowers are yearly scat- 
tered by unknown hands upon the tomb that 
enshrines the ashes of Abelard and Heloise, 
and tender lovers renew their vows before the 
marble forms that lie sculptured side by side 
on the stately mausoleum. 

Abelard was born of noble parentage, in a 
fortified chateau of Brittany. His father, Be- 
ranger, and his mother, Lucie, reared their son 
with tender care, and deserved his sincere af- 
fection. He was designed for a soldier: and 
the young noble, the eldest son of a wealthy 
family, might well hope in that martial age to 
carye his way to the highest honors by the 
sword. His youth was passed in that eventful 
period when war was the common passion of 
all active minds; when William the Conquer- 
or, his near neighbor, had just won a kingdom 
by his martial prowess; when the Crusades 
were just beginning, and all the chivalry of Eu- 
rope were pressing in impassioned hosts upon 
the startled East; and when the applause of 
mankind was chiefly bestowed upon the well- 
trained knight who beat down his rivals in bru- 
tal tournaments, or came back maimed, bruised, 
and sick with malarious fever from the burning 
battle-fields of the holy war, What unaccus- 
tomed impulse turned Abelard aside from his 
destined profession, what secret meditation di- 
rected his fierce ambition to the calmer pursuits 
of intellectual culture, can scarcely be imagined. 
Yet he seems early to have made his decision. 
He would rather be a school-master than a pala- 
din. He gave up his military studies, and di- 
rected all the wonderful powers of his mind to 
the acquisition of the subtile theories of the 
schools and the disputatious eloquence of the 
lecture-room.? 

Alcuin and Charlemagne, Erigena and Ger- 
bert, had not labored vainly; and in the year 
1100 the school had already become a power- 
ful instrument in guiding the affairs of nations. 
At Tours and Rheims, Paris and Orleans, and 
many another cathedral town of Germany or 
France, successful teachers gathered around 


them vast throngs of students, and lectured | 


1 De Remusat, Abélard, vol. i. p.1. Un petit chiteau 
fortifié, etc. 

2 Says Cousin, Ouvrages Inédits d’Abélard, p. 3, Chef 
d'école et martyr d’une opinion. 
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with active emulation on the abstruse questions 
of philosophy. The school-master was to the 
age of Abelard what the editor is to the pres- 
ent. He guided the opinions of his contempo- 
raries, and ruled over the intelligent circles of 
his time. In the absence of a press, a litera- 
ture, and of political discussion, to become the 
master of a great school was the favorite aim 
of ambitious students: to stand at the head of 
a band of faithful disciples was a position not 
less to be coveted than that of a hero of tourna- 
merts and a successful courtier. Around the 
brilhant teacher gathered the sons of princes 
and peasants; strangers from the distant cities 
of the Elbe and the Rhine; the gifted youth 
who were destined hereafter to wear the cardi- 
nal’s hat or even the papal crown; the chil- 
dren of nobles who aspired to the highest posts 
in diplomacy or at the royal court. Fame, 
wealth, and regal favor often followed the sue- 
cessful school-master; and he who could gain 
the widest circle of admirers might well aspire 
to the chief benefices of the church and control 
the policy of his king. A fierce emulation 
often sprung up between ambitious teachers. 
They contended with ardor and with bitter 
enmity for popularity. They denounced each 
other with sharp asperity as heretics, charla- 
tans, or impostors. They used open or secret 
arts to win each other’s scholars and destroy a 
rival’s fame. The merits of the opposing teach- 
ers filled the throngs of students with factions 
and animated discussion. The world rang 
with the quarrels of an Abelard and a William 
of Champeaux. A hatred even to death often 
grew up between the accomplished lecturers, 
and a fatal emulation ended only in their com- 
mon woe, 

Abelard possessed one of those clear and ca- 
pacious minds that seem fitted for almost every 
sphere of literary culture.’ He was a musician 
and a poet; a deep thinker, to whom life offer- 
ed incessant material for speculation; a pa- 
tient student, who had passed over the whole 
range of human learning. His rare.gifts might 
well have won him from his studies; his vig- 
orous frame and iron will might readily have 
made him famous on the battle-field; his 
wealth and noble birth might have opened to 
him the high stations of diplomacy; his high- 
bred manners and singular beauty of face and 
form would have insured him a kind reception 
in all the gay revels of the French or German 
court. He might have won the hearts of no- 
ble women, and become the Buckingham of his 
time; he might have wasted in frivolous license 
the hours he gave to Aristotle or Alcuin. But 
he preferred to teach. All the pride of his 
overbearing nature was turned to the contests 
of the intellect, and he wandered through his 
age the knight-errant of dialectical tourna- 
ments. He rejoiced to strike down his oppo- 
nents by subtile argument, to win from them 


1 Cousin has studied Abelard with ardor. He thinks 
him one of the two great philosophers of France. The 
second is Descartes. Ouvrages Inédits, p. 5. 
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the suffrage and the esteem of scholars, to 
reign over admiring throngs of progressive dis- 
ciples, to become the first teacher of France. 
He was prepared for his literary career by 
acts of singular self-denial. He abandoned to 
his relatives all share in the family inherit- 
ance,’ gave up the honors of nobility and his 
rights as an eldest son, left his fair chateau in 
Brittany, and passed his youth in wandering 
from school to school, a penniless follower of 


] 
learning. When he was about twenty he came 


up to Paris to attend the teachings of the fa 
mous William of Champeaux. In 1100 no uni- 
versity yet existed at the capital, but the cathe- 
dral school of Notre Dame was already renown 
ed as the centre of medieval learning. Abelard 
joined its throng of students, resolved, pe 
haps, to assail its master and drive him from 
his intellectual throne. William of Champeaux 
discovered at once the genius of the youthful 
Breton. Abelard was at first a docile learner ; 
then, in the midst of wondering throngs of stu- 
dents, attacked the theories of his master, be- | 
eame his rival and his foe. <A long hostility 
followed. The two combatants struck each 
other unsparing blows. Excluded from Paris 
by the influence of William, Abelard establish 
ed rival schools in its neighborhood, and from 
the heights of St. Geneviéve his aggressive 
genius sapped the popularity and destroyed the 
influence of his master. ‘The students flocked 
in throngs to the new teacher, whose ready 
eloquence and vigorous novelty aroused their | 
eager curiosity. William of Champeaux, mor- 
tified and disheartened, retreated from his emp 
ty cloisters to hide in a monastery or a bish- 
opric. Abelard ascended the vacant chair, and 
became (1113) the chief school-master of Paris 
and of the age. | 

His fame had now risen to an unprecedented | 
height; his vigorous intellect had subdued the 
minds of his contemporaries.?_ Five thousand | 
students, drawn from every part of Europe, | 
came up to attend his lectures, and none went | 
away dissatisfied with those daring speculations 
that flowed with incessant novelty from his} 
honored lips. He was worshiped, beloved, | 
adored. As his tall and stately form passed | 
through the streets of Paris, dressed with sin- | 
gular care in rich scholastic robes, the people | 
followed him in admiration, and mothers held | 
up their children to gaze on his pale, fair coun- 
tenance, and pursued him with their blessings. | 
His spotless purity added to his intoliooraal 
power; the noble and the great, the courtier } 
and the king, the humble and the poor, united | 
in their reverence for that ideal of intellectual 
excellence which seemed exemplified in the} 
beneficent career of Abelard. 


But a stronger passion® than even literary | 
ambition now cast him down to a lower pitch | 
of humiliation than that to which he had him- | 
self reduced William of Champeaux. We have | 


1 Remusat, Abélard, vol. i. p. 4. 


2 De Remusat, i. p. 29 3 Thid., i. p. 46. 


| ory of his woe. 


no leisure to repeat the story of Abelard and 
Heloise. Yet in the narrative of his misfor- 
tunes Abelard has told with ingenuous plain- 
ness the history of his fall. He records his 
own triumphs, his vain self-confidence, and the 
fatal steps by which he forfeited the esteem of 
his contemporaries, and won the sympathy of 
all succeeding ages. Heloise was almost as 
renowned to all Paris for her learning and her 
virtues as he to whom she was to be forever 
joined in a mournful fame. The fair, devoted 
girl cast herself at the feet of her earthly idol, 
and worshiped with an utter self-devotion, never 
surpassed even in her unselfish sex. Mistress, 
wife, mother, novice, or nun, she gave herself 
wholly to Abelard, and would never be con- 
scious of that trace of selfish superiority with 
which he claimed her ever as his own. She 
asked only to lie by his side in death, and in 
her last hours still worshiped the faded form 
that slept in the sepulchre of Paraclete. 

In his humiliation and remorse, Abelard, fly- 
ing from mankind, strove to hide himself in 
a savage wilderness, and built a hut of the 
branches of trees on the banks of the Ardusson. 
He would abandon forever the exercise of that 


| polished intellect which had made him the won- 


der and the scorn of Paris. He would lose 


| himself in endless prayer. His hut was an 


oratory, dedicated to the Trinity, where he 


meditated only on God. <A savage anchorite, 


| he would live alone in the wild haunts of na- 


ture, his only companions the sighing forest, 


| the wintry winds, the flowing river, the mem- 


He asked only for solitude, 


| he begged of mankind only to be left alone. 


But his request could not be granted, and the 
last years of his life were still to be passed in 
endless intellectual contests. His students 
traced him to his wilderness, and found him 
praying in the forest, in his dwelling of leaves 
and branches. ‘Touched with unbounded love 
and admiration, the impetuous youth asked to 
be allowed to share his solitude, and to listen 
once more to the wise counsels of his honored 
lips. Abelard unwillingly consented. <A throng 
of students once more gathered around him. 
They built their savage dwellings of the green 
boughs of trees, and filled the woods with their 
singular studies. Young men who were after- 
ward to be priests, cardinals, teachers, popes— 
the rich, the poor, the humble, or the great—clus 
tered around the eminent recluse, maintained 
him by their various contributions, and lived 
with him in the forest. ‘That Abelard lectured 
once more with unwonted fire in that strange 
retreat we may well imagine. Beneath the 
leafy woods, far from the tumult of the capital, 
surrounded by an eager band of admirers, who 


| hung upon his voice, the genius of the teacher 


must have glowed with new ardor, and his dar- 
ing intellect have risen to a fresh consciousness 
of its own superiority. From the liberality of 
his students the monastery of the Paraclete 
grew up in the wilderness, and Abelard invoked 
in his remorse the presence of the Comforter. 
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He now began to teach with renewed power ; 
his lessons and his writings startled the dull 
intellect of his superstitious age. By many he 
was believed to bea heretic, by some an infidel. 
A throng of enemies were aroused by his dar- 
ing resistance to authority; his reputation was 
assailed by gross insinuations ; he was beset by 
the malice of his foes, and was at times obliged 
The 
pious but fanatical St. Bernard had resolved 
upon his destruction, and denounced him to 
the world as the enemy of Christ. In 1140, at 
Sens, in Champagne, Abelard appeared before 
a splendid assembly of kings and princes, bish- 
ops and teachers, to defend himself against the 
naecusations of the saint. 


to hide himself to escape assassination. 


As he passed amidst 
the superstitious throng, haughty and resolute, 
men shrank from him in dread as a heretic 
and accursed ;' but the meek and humble St. 
Bernard was every where received with rever- 
ence and holy awe. Abelard’s writings were 
declared heretical. He appealed to the pope, 
but the Holy Father ordered his books to be 
burned, and condemned him to perpetual si- 
lence. His proud spirit gave way, his health 
declined, ar’ at length he died (1142) a relig- 
ious recluse, touching all hearts by his humili- 
ty and contrition. 

As prioress of the Paraclete, where she had 
followed and succeeded her husband, Heloise 
demanded that his remains should be placed in 
a consecrated vault which she had prepared for 
their common resting-place. 
granted. 


vears, 


Her request was 

She survived him more than twenty 
She was then laid by his side; and 
generations of the curious and the devout came 
to visit the lonely spot where slept the most emi- 
nent of school-masters and the most gifted wom- 
an of her age. After a century a fanatical 
abbess separated them, placing their remains in 
different parts of the vault. The French Rey- 
olution, the result of the teachings of Abelard, 
broke up the monastery of Paraclete ; the cof- 
fin of the two lovers was transported to Paris ; 
their remains were inspected, and two marble 
statues were carved in imitation of the faded 
relics in which artists could still trace forms 
of superhuman beauty. At length Paris de- 
manded that their tomb should be erected in 
Pére la Chaise. The flight of seven centuries 
had not dulled the enthusiasm of a gifted peo- 
ple for two of its most eminent intellects ; and 
every year invisible hands scatter flowers and 
funereal wreaths upon the spot where hover, at 
least in fancy, the shades of the illustrious 
dead. 

A scholar of the Paraclete, the friend and the 
disciple of Abelard, Arnold of Brescia, carried 
into practical use the opinions he had heard 
inculcated in the woodland lecture-room on the 
banks of the Ardusson.?_ A deep obscurity rests 


1 The great school-masters were all heretics, believ- 
ing in the Scriptures rather than the popes. 
« Gunther and Otho Freisingen are the obscure au- 


thorities for Arnold’s life. See Milman, Lat. Christ., 
iii. 399; and Hallam, Middle Ages, 
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upon the life of this eminent man. He was 
rather a preacher than a teacher. He governed 
multitudes by his rapid eloquence and his pure 
example. He was born at Brescia, and had learn- 
ed republican principles among the aspiring 
commonalty of his native town. His mind was 
formed, his faculties enlarged, by the lectures 
and example of his friend Abelard ; and he soon 
began to teach and preach doctrines that seem 
ed strangely heretical to the most progressive 
He demanded that 
every Christian should be humble and be poor ; 
that the clergy 
and their pride ; 


f his contemporaries. 


their wealth 
the pope emulate the humility 
the gilded throng of knights 
and princes sink down to a level with the mean- 
est serf. His preaching was attended with 
wonderful results, and all Lombardy followed 
with applause the teacher of Brescia. Arnold 
became the champion of the people. He was 
the master of unnumbered subjects ; he startled 


should abandon 


of the apostles ; 


the twelfth century by suggestions that seem 
new even to the nineteenth. 

Seldom have two men of genius, united in 
liberal sentiments, obtained a more ruthless foe 
than did Abelard and Arnold. The most hum- 
ble and self-denying, the most modest and the 
most gifted of saints was Bernard of Clairvaux. 
He was celebrated in every land for his bound- 
less penances, his self-chosen poverty, his learn- 
ing and eloquence, his devotion to the suffering 
and the sad. Yet so inconsistent is human na- 
ture, so treacherous is a fanatical faith, that in 
the breast of the lowly Bernard raged passions 
scarcely less savage than those of the cannibal 
or the tiger. He thirsted for the blood of the 
heretic or the infidel with untiring ferocity. 
He preached a crusade against the Saracens, 
and fired the evil instincts of all Europe by ex- 
claiming, ‘* The Christian who slays an infidel 
is certain of celestial bliss!" He had resolved 
on the ruin of Abelard and Arnold, and pur- 
sued them with fanatical malice as the enemies 
of Christ. 

Abelard died the victim of the malicious 
saint. Arnold was, in his turn, driven from 
Lombardy, and found refuge among the Alps, 
at Zurich. For five years he taught the vir- 
tuous Swiss, and laid, perhaps, the foundations 
of that austere faith which was afterward cher- 
ished and defined by Zuinglius and Calvin. 
Meantime a revolution took place at Rome. 
The people rose against the temporal power of 
the popes, and a republic sprang up in the Eter- 
nal City that for ten years revived the image 
of its early freedom. A senate and a free gov- 
ernment once more ruled upon the Capitol. 
Arnold of Brescia descended from his mount- 
ains, and guided with discretion the policy of 
the new republic. The church was reformed, 
the feudal tyrants expelled, and the priest and 
teacher from his perilous eminence fancied that 
he might yet amend the vices of his age. But 
genius and virtue, his only weapons, proved too 


1 Milman, iii. p. 399. 
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feeble a protection against the enmity of popes 
and kings. Adrian, the English Brakespere, 
mounted the papal throne, and formed a league 
with the Emperor Conrad to destroy the Ro- 
man republic. The frail fabric 
before their enmity. 


of freedom sank 
The generous Arnold was 
strangled or burned, and his sacred ashes were 
cast into the Tiber. 

We have surveyed briefly the careers of sev- 
eral of the most eminent of the early teachers. 
It remains only to observe the results of their 
labors. The first was the foundation of the 
chief universities of Europe. When Abelard 
taught five thousand scholars at Paris he had 
left an example that could scarcely have been 
neglected by his successors. The origin of 
that brilliant series of schools that soon after 
his death sprang up in the French capital may 
be traced to his successful teaching. He made 
Paris an intellectual centre, and gave it a su- 
premacy in letters which it was never again to 
lose. Successive kings filled it with colleges; 
rich endowments maintained a gifted series of 
teachers or professors. The University of Paris 
was the tribunal of European opinion, and kings 
and scholars consented to be governed by its 
decisions. It is stated that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury twenty-five thousand students were assem- 
bled in its lecture-rooms, a number that seems 
scarcely credible in so ignorant an age; yet 
they were gathered from almost every country 
in Europe.” 

Nor did the University of Paris stand alone. 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a strong 
passion for learning began to stir the rising in- 


tellect of Europe. A gifted teacher, Werner, 
lecturing at Bologna on the Roman law, about 
1158, founded a great university, that soon num- 

bered ten thousand students. Oxford and Cam- 

bridge began to rival Paris in fame, An un- 

disciplined throng of thirty thousand scholars, | 
or pretenders to scholarship, are said to have 

been gathered at Oxford alone.* Colleges now 

sprang up in Germany, Italy, and Spain, and | 
the taste for letters began slowly to lift men 

above the barbarism of the age of chivalry. 

But a still more powerful element of civiliza- | 
tion is due to the example of Charlemagne and 
the influence of the school-master. The com- 
mon-school system may be traced back at least | 
to the year 800. The idea of the first Emperor | 
of Germany was never lost. Slowly the neces- | 
sity for a general education of the people forced 
itself upon the minds of men ;* and when Luther 
and the Reformation set free the intellect of 
Europe, Saxony and Prussia laid the foundations 


1 Cousin. C’est Charlemagne qui louvre; 
les écoles Carlovingiennes, etc., p. 203. 

2 Hallam, Middle Ages, 

3 A statute was made to improve the discipline, 1432. 
See Wood, Ant. Ox., i. p. 579. Effreenata exsecrabilium 
dissensionum in hac universitate continuatio. Quar- | 
rela, stabbing, murders, prevailed among the students. 

* Henry Barnard, our eminent educator (National 
Education, p. 20, 21), traces the free school back to the | 
early Christian church. Charlemagne and Luther at 
least enforced the conception. 
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Int. Abélard. 
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of that wonderful system of free schools that 
has been imitated in every progressive nation. 
Germany led the way in the universal diffusion 
of knowledge. Prussia caught up the grand 
conception of Charlemagne, and electors and 
kings strove to bind together in a wide unity 
of intelligence and mental power their willing 
people. ‘The Minister of Public Instruction 
in Prussia has ever stood on an equality with 
the Minister of War. Her common schools 
have created her supremacy in Germany ; and 
her example has taught mankind that knowl- 
edge should be as free to all as the air we 
breathe or as the light from heaven. 


REGRET. 

Wuerr’s the hearth, howeve tr low, 
Knoweth not this guest ‘ 

When the sunset embers glow 
Enters she with Rest. 

In the empty place she sits, 
Lets her eyelids fall ; 

Through the dusk a shadow flits, 
Deepening over all. 

Awe that stealeth from her place 
Every heart hath stirred; 

None that looketh in her face 
Asketh her a word. 

Hands that seem a cloudy waft 
Clasping on her knees 

Eyes with wonted musing soft— 
What is it she sees? 

High in many a fairy spire 
Leaps the mimic flame; 

Golden palaces afire 
Die the death of fame. 

Faces glimmer, hands are 
Turned to ashes cold; 

In her eyes are tears unwept, 
Tears that were of old. 


swept 


Girt with memories sublime 
Looks her crownless brow: 
Was she princess in her time ? 
Who can answer now? 

Of the old immortals she, 
Trailing glory yet; 

Nothing but the past can be 
Ever for Regret. 


All her breath is sighing faint, 
As from wind-harp drawn ; 
All her song is tender plaint 
For a world that’s gone. 
Ages past our age of strife 
She remembereth ; 
Young as Sorrow, young as Life, 
Born of every death. 


Her in lonely walks you meet 
Woody hills among 

Trying echoes strange ly sweet 
To a siren song. 

Soon, with utter longing fain, 
Down you choose to lie, 

For the rapture or the pain 
Closeth always, Die! 


One highway beyond the east 
She hath often found, 
And, with whitest moonlight fleeced, 
Walked unearthly ground. 
A dim land, outlying far 
Every track of me n, 
Sown with many a mystic star, 
Is the Might Have Been. 


Lonely by the lapsing waves 
Sits she on the shore, 

And her look one country craves, 
Named the Nevermore. 

In the fading purple haze 
Of a sun long set 

Last of all the goddesses 
Lingereth Regret. 








ANNE FURNESS. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MABEL’s PROG! 


“VERONICA,” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

EASILY found an opportunity of perform- 

ing my embassy to Uncle Cudberry. I found 
him a little after noon in the old barn wherein 
our memorable interview had taken place last 
year. He had been tramping over the farm in 
the hot sunshine, and had withdrawn into the 
cool shelter of the varn’s thick walls to enjoy 
his lunch, which consisted of bread and cheese 
and home-brewed beer in a flat stone bottle. 

His first words, after silently and attentive- 
ly listening to what I had to say, rather took 
me aback, 


“The chap don’t expect any thing down wi | 


Clemmy, does he?” 
“* A—a—any thing down? 
“Ah, but J must know; 


I don’t know.” 


because I never 


meant to give none on ’em any thing but their | 
One hundred | 


clothes until after I was dead. 
pounds to buy the trusso”—thus Uncle Cudber- 
ry pronounced trousseau—‘‘is all she'll get in 
my lifetime.” 


I was rather surprised at the liberality of | 


this provision for the wedding-clothes. But 


Uncle Cudberry proceeded to explain, and, as | 


it were, to apologize for it. A hundred pounds 


was a large sum, truly—a very large sum. But 
he calculated that his daughters cost him a 
considerable sum per annum, and he was bound 
in fairness to remember that the husbands who 
married them would in future take all that ex- 


pense on their own shoulders. 
one outlay, you see,” said Uncle Cudberry ; 
‘*and I don’t choose that a Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling should go shabby into any man’s 
house.” 

He was very reticent, as usual, but I gath- 
ered on the whole from his words and demean- 
or that, as I had anticipated, he would be very 
willing to allow Clementina to become Mrs, 
William Hodgekinson. 

“There'll be a devil of a bobbery with Miss 
Cudberry!” said he, with a momentary spark 


of expression in his black eye, just before we | 


parted. 

I was silent, being puzzled how to reply to 
this unexpected admission; and, after pausing 
a second or two, he resumed, still more to my 
surprise : 

‘*And, mind you, J don’t say Miss Cud- 
berry will be altogether wrong. 
first in the family, There’s no doubt about 
that. But, as I said to ’em other day, there 
don’t seem to be much chance of finding hus- 
bands for the girls, or a wife for Sam. Sam’s 
a lout, it’s true. But Miss Cudberry— Well, 
can't be helped. It’s high time as I got rid of 
some on’em.” 

I communicated the result of my interview 


She comes 


F 


2ESs,”’ 


“Tt is but the | 


URNESS. 

‘“‘ AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” 
ETC, 

| to Clementina, and, although she agreed with 
me that it was good, it threw her into a very 
nervous state, which was not diminished by 
hearing later in the afternoon that her father 
had mounted his horse and ridden over to 
Farmer Hodgekinson’s. 

Poor Clemmy’s trepidation exhibited itself 
not in any soft, trembling, subdued gentleness 
of manner which called for encouragement and 
sympathy, but after a characteristic Cudberry 

| fashion—she became, that is to say, exceed- 
ingly rigid, brusque, and almost snappish. And 
as in her anxiety she clung to me and followed 
|me every where, I had not altogether a pleas- 
ant time of it. 

But at length Uncle Cudberry returned. And 
he did not return alone. The suitor had rid- 
| den back with him, and when from the garden 
we (Clemmy and I) beheld two horses trotting 
along the pathway, instead of one, I squeezed 
Clemmy’s hand, and bade her be of good cheer, 
| for it Was plain that the course of her true love 
| was destined to run smooth. 

I reckoned a little too rashly, however, when 
I talked of smoothness, as will presently appear. 

Clementina ran into the house and up to her 
own room; perhaps to recover her composure 
in solitude, perhaps to add some touch of 
adornment to her dress. And Mr, Cudberry, 
followed by his young guest, who looked re- 
markably sheepish, walked solemnly into the 
drawing-room. 

It was tenanted only by Aunt Cudberry and 
Henrietta—the former writing crooked entries 
in her housekeeping-book, the latter playing 
the piano in a manner which always suggested 
to me that she must be hurting the instrument. 
I entered the room almost at the same instant 
with Mr. Cudberry and his guest. 

‘* Mrs. Cudberry,”’ said my uncle, walking up 
to his wife, ‘‘allow me to present to you your 
future son-in-law.” 

Aunt Cudberry let her pen fall from her fin- 
gers, and Henny ceased her relentless perform- 
ance with a crash. As to the future son-in- 
law, thus presented, he was in an agony of 
bashfulness, and of a glowing red color even 
to the tips of his ears. But none of these 
things disconcerted Mr. Cudberry. 

‘““T’'ve been over to Hodgekinson’s and set- 
tled it all with him—or, at least, with Mrs. 
Hodgekinson. Her husband wasn’t at home. 
But it’s quite the same. He knows all about 
it,” said Mr. Cudberry, sitting down and wip- 
ing his head with his handkerchief. 

“Oh my! La, well now, my dear! and so 
you really mean it, poor thing?” said Aunt 
Cudberry, putting one of her hands on each of 
the young man’s shoulders, and giving him a 
queer little shake as she looked earnestly into 
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his face. This proceeding appeared to act on 


William Hodgekinson in the manner of a ho- | 


meopathic remedy for bashfulness. Certainly 


it would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
put him frightfully out of countenance, but in 
his present condition it seemed to give hima 
des} erate kind of strength. For he jerked 
himself resolutely away from the good lady’s 
hold, and answered in quite a loud voice, albeit 
with a purple-blushing visage : 

** Yes, ma'am, I do mean it. I always have 
meant it, and I hope it ‘Il meet with your ap- 
probation—and the other young ladies’ appro- 
bation,” he added, after a second’s pause. 


‘*La, yes, my dear, if Mr. Cudberry is satis- 
fied, and Miss Cudberry, I’m sure I dare say 
It’s 


thing being married; but, of course, you must 


it will all do very well. a very serious 
both make up your minds to it, poor things.” 

All this time Henrietta had fixed her intend- 
brother-in-law with 


ed a watchful and suspi- 


cious stare. Now she rose, and, advancing to 
the door, said: 
“Til call Tilly. 
“Stop bit!” exclaimed Mr. Cudberry. 
“Just you understand clearly, and make Tilly 
understand clearly, who it is as is proposed for. 


She’s in her own room.” 
a 


Mr. William Hodgekinson has got my consent 
to marry my daughter Clementina.” 

“Tf I didn’t think so!” exclaimed Henrietta, 
clapping her hands together with a noise like 
the report of a pistol. ‘I do declare I sus- 
pected it all along—there!” 

“No! Never! Marry Clementina!” cried 
Aunt Cudberry, quite tremblingly. ‘‘ Why, 
Samuel, what in the world—why, we all thought 
it was Tilly! La, there, my dears, whatever 
will Miss Cudberry say when she comes to 
‘know it?” 

*Sh-h-h! 
say? 


Tut! What ‘ll Miss Cudberry 
She'll offer her best wishes, I suppose. 
Mr. William Hodgekinson don’t fancy as Miss 
Cudberrys of Woolling are pulling caps for 
him. But your foolish chat, Mrs. Cudberry, 
is enough to turn his head wi’ conceit.” 

So spake Uncle Cudberry, but it was of no 
avail. His wife could not take the hint to 
sustain the dignity of the absent Tilly. She 
continued to assure her husband and the young 
man alternately that they had all thought the 
visits of the latter had had ‘‘ Miss Cudberry” 
for their chief object, and to evince much agi- 
tation and anxiety as to the result of the news 
upon that injured young lady. 

Young Hodgekinson looked about him with 
a bewildered and almost frightened air. I sin- 
cerely pitied him; but it was impossible not to 
be keenly alive to the intense absurdity of his 
position. 

Mr. Cudberry had apparently abandoned him 
to his fate, and had retired behind his news- 
paper with an air of stolid determination, as 
who should say, ‘‘ Fight it out, good people 
I've done my part of the business.” 

I advanced to Mr. William, and held out my 
hand, and offered my congratulations. 
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‘*Thank you, miss,” said he, giving my fin- 
gers a grip which made them tingle again, 

“T think you will have a very good wife, 
Mr. Hodgekinson, Clemmy is a kind-hearted 
girl, and [ hope you will be very happy.” 

“Thank you again, miss. I—I—desire to 
Sut, you know, 
it’s impossible to marry three young ladies. 
You must pick and choose, 


give satisfaction to all parties. 


And Clemmy— 
well, of course, you know, when you're “at- 
tached to a girl, and all that, you know, why, 
you're naturally wishful to be on good terms 
with her family. But I do assure you, miss, 
most solemn, that I never had the least idea 
of making up to Miss Cudberry—never in this 
world, Miss Furness! I'd take my oath of 
it to-morrow, if that would make things pleas- 
anter. 

I assured him that I did not believe that 
would make things pleasanter; and, moreover, 
that I had no doubt any little misunderstand- 
ing which might have arisen would speedily be 
cleared away. But I had to bite my lips dili 
gently to repress a smile. 

‘* Well, I do think it’s too bad for a fellow 
to be accused of such a thing,” pursued the 
young gentleman, lowering his voice and speak- 
ing confidentially, as to a sympathizing listen- 
**Miss Cudberry! Why, Lord bless you, 
Miss Furness! my mother would be fit to eat 
me without salt if ’'d have thought of such a 
thing as bringing her Miss Cudberry for a 
daughter-in-law. Not but what she’s a most 
excellent young lady, I’m sure,” he added, ap- 
parently remembering on a sudden that he was 
speaking to a member of the family. ‘ And I 
should think she’d make a most excellent wife 
for—for almost any body else,” said Mr. Hodge- 
kinson, waving his hand in a vague manner, 
as though generously bestowing Miss Cudberry 
as a matrimonial treasure on some one or other 
of his friends. ‘I’ve no doubt that there are 
some who would be quite—quite delighted to 
marry Miss Cudberry. But as for me— Do 
you think she’ll—she'll blow up at all, Miss 
Furness? I hope you'll stand by me and Clem- 
my.” 

At this moment the three sisters entered the 
room—Henny, who had gone to summon her 
elder sister, Tilly, and Clemmy—the latter ar- 
riving from her own room. 

There was an awful pause, during which 
Clementina edged up near to her father, Hen- 
rietta seated herself, with a half-pleased, half- 
spiteful expression of countenance, ready to 
throw in a barbed word or two at need, and 
“Miss Cudberry” stood bolt upright, opposite 
to young Hodgekinson, and fixed him with a 
terrible glare from her eyes. 

At length she spoke; but it was a peculiar 
and unexpected feature in her speech that she 
addressed her parents exclusively, and spoke 
only at William Hodgekinson—-never, however, 
releasing him from the power of her eye. 

‘“* Well, pa and ma, I should be glad to know 
\if I have heard rightly, and whether the news 


er, 





about Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son having proposed 


to my youngest sister, Clementina Cudberry, is 
correct.” 

Silence. An uneasy and furtive interchange 
of glances between Clemmy and her lover, Mrs. 
Cudberry moves her mouth and forehead spas- 
modically. Mr, Cudberry remains immovable 
behind his newspaper. 

‘“‘T have always supposed, ma, that Miss 
Cudberry—Miss Cudberry—was somewhat of 
a feature in her own family. You know very 
well, pa, that that has been our rule, Miss 
Cudberry first and foremost. But now it ap- 
pears, pa and ma, that she can’t get an answer 
to a simple question.” 

‘Put your question plain, my lass. Has 
William Hodgekinson proposed for Clemmy ? 
Yes; he has. There—that’s settled,” said Mr. 
Cudberry, dryly. 

“Thank you, pa. But it is not quite set- 
tled. I say nothing about unsuitability of birth, 
because this is a leveling age; and, as I have 
often told you, pa and ma, we must move with 
the times. And as to comparing a Hodgekin- 
son with a Cudberrry of Woolling, that, of 
course, is out of the question. But I have one 
or two observations to make, pa and ma, re- 
specting Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son on other 
grounds. Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son has been 
received in this family on false pretenses. That 
is to say, fe made the false pretenses. He 
came to Woolling very frequently; and what 
was his object in coming would any body in 
Why, Miss Cud- 
To whom did Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son 
pay marked attention? ‘To Miss Cudberry! 
With whom did Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son walk 
and talk chiefly? With Miss Cudberry!” 

Here William Hodgekinson muttered, au- 
dibly, ‘** Beeause you made me;” and [ perceived 
a gloomy defiance gathering on his brow. 

‘*Let Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son understand 
me, pa. Don’t let him run away with absurd 
and unfounded notions,ma! J simply regard- 
ed him with pity, for an alliance between Miss 
Cudberry of Woolling and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s 
son could never have been contemplated for an 
instant—”’ 

**Certainly not!” put in the young man, 
more emphatically than politely, 

“ By the former !” pursued Tilly, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘There is a fitness in things, 
and that which might suit Clementina’s views 
would, of course, not do for her eldest sister.” 

‘“* La, there, my dear, I’m very glad you take 
it so well!” exclaimed Mrs. Cudberry, with cu- 
rious infelicity. 

** But what I would have you consider, pa, is, 
whether you are justified in bestowing any one 
of your daughters—even Clemmy, poor thing ! 
—on Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son. Low birth, an un- 
prepossessing exterior, a total absence of style, 
a mother-in-law of overbearing temper and pre- 
sumptuous manners, may be got over,” said Til- 
ly, with extraordinary glibness, as though she | 


their senses have supposed ? 
berry! 


were repeating a lesson learned by heart, and | 
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in a voice of ever-increasing shrillness. ‘‘ But 
sneaking duplicity and false pretenses—delib- 
erate deception offered to Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling in her own home—I should think 
these formed an insuperable barrier between 
Clementina and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son.” 

“Oh, Tilly, don’t say that!” said Clementi- 
na, half erying. 

Young Hodgekinson, apparently impelled by 
his lady-love’s distress to make a stand, began 
to reply to Tilly’s tirade. It was curious to me 
to see how, when made thoroughly indignant, 
the timid, awkward young man, who had been 
kept overlong in the maternal leading-strings, 
displayed a rough, rustic, brute force; and how 
feeble Tilly's feminine shrewishness showed be- 
side him. 

**Come, Miss Tilly,” said he, ‘‘ I think that’s 
about enough, You never meant to have me, 
and, Lord knows, I never meant to have you; 
so we're both of one mind. And as your fa- 
ther’s content, and Clemmy’s content, I can do 
without your approbation. Come, Clementi- 
na, we'll go and have a bit of a walk together, 
Get your hat on. I rode over to have a talk 
with you, and I don’t mean to go back with- 
out it.” 

At this bold assumption of authority over 
Clemmy the whole family remained in dumb 
consternation. Even Henny forgot to say any 
thing sharp on the occasion. Clemmy, after a 
timid look at her father, who nodded encour 
agingly, followed her betrothed out of the draw- 
ing-room, and we presently saw them stroll arm 
in arm past the window. 

“Well!” exclaimed Tilly, recovering herself 
after a short pause, ‘that’s a specimen of the 
treatment she has to expect. Poor Clemmy! 
Between Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son and Mrs. 
Hodgekinson herself, she will be trampled in 
the mire completely. 
I wash my hands of the whole business, and 
must decline to interfere further.” 

And this was the position which Miss Cud- 
berry maintained during the whole of her sis- 
ter’s courtship. 


I compassionate her, but 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 

Tue old room with the sloping floor was very 
much tenanted by me during the following two 
or three days. There were bickerings among 
the girls on the subject of Clementina’s engage- 
ment which were very disagreeable to witness. 
As a member of the family, they did not think 
it worth while to put on an appearance of union 
and good-will before me, and I took refuge in 
my chamber as often as I could. 

One evening at sunset I wandered out alone 
It was very 
unfrequented, as it led merely to the cottage of 
one of Mr. Cudberry’s tenants. The hedge- 
rows were now in full leaf, the lane was grass- 
grown, and a couple of sheep with their lambs 
were grazing there. 


a 


Gok 
— 


Tae Bis 
as. 


on 
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I had left the family party at Woolling sol- 
emnly assembled in the drawing-room enter- 
taining Mrs. 
take tea there, and to ratify, as it were, the 


young people’s engagement by her presence. | 


There had been sundry passages of arms al- 
ready between that severe matron and Tilly 
Cudberry. ‘Tilly had assumed a light and airy 
superiority of demeanor. 
ous, tolerant, condescending. She gently pit- 
ied her sister, and smiled, more in compassion 
than scorn, at William Hodgekinson’s wooing. 
Mrs. Hodgekinson’s watchful eye was stern, and 
her mouth never once relaxed in its implacable 
tightness. ‘Tilly might as well have tried to 
put the big iron knocker on Sir Peter Bunny’s 
hall door out of countenance by her fine airs 
and contemptuous badinage as Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson. 


hended that Miss Cudberry was endeavoring 


to assume a superiority over herself and her 


son, and to convey by her manner that she 
considered Clementina (in so far as she was 
a Cudberry of Woolling) to be a pearl cast 
to and unappreciating brutes, 
for whom acorns would be more than good 
enough. 


undeserving 


And the result of this perception on the part 
of Mrs. Hodgekinson was to cause, in polite 
phrase, very considerable tension in the inter- 
course of the whole assembled company. 

It was soothing to walk forth into the sweet, 
still air and the slanting, yellow sunshine. I 
went on to the point where the little grassy 
lane opened into another road—itself scarcely 
more than a lane—that led to the highway from 
srookfield. By faint degrees the clattering of 
a horse’s hoofs grew distinct out of the distance. 
A horseman came slowly along the road, and 
drew rein at.the point where my grass-grown 
lane intersected it, turning in his saddle to look 
at me as I stood in the long evening shadow 
cast by a group of trees. 
Donald. 

I don’t pretend to account for the positive 


The horseman was 


certainty that it was he which possessed me | 


from the first moment that I heard the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs; but I record the fact that 
[ had that positive certainty. 

He threw himself out of the saddle and came 
toward me, leading his horse by the bridle. 

“Oh, Anne! I am very fortunate in finding 
you thus,” he said, very eagerly. But he bowed 
with undue politeness, and barely touched the 
hand I offered him. 

‘*What made you come this way? 
not know you were acquainted with it.” 

**Not at all acquainted with it, for T nearly 
lost myself. I had been at Diggleton’s End, 
and was told that I could reach Woolling by 
this route. But it is a labyrinth of lanes. 
However, fortune favored me, for here you 


” 


I did 


are. 

‘“<Did vou want to see me?” I asked, and the 
next moment I felt my face burn at the stupid 
naiveté which had communicated a tone of ex- 


Hodgekinson, who had come to |} 


She was gay, hilari- | 


But the good lady perfectly compre- | 
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|treme surprise to my voice, for I thought it 
| might be mistaken for affectation. 

**Yes; I wish to say a few words to you if 
you will allow me. Can you remain here? I 
will not detain you long.” 

I bowed my head in silence, and we began 
|to pace slowly along side by side. Donald 
had let go the bridle, and his horse put down 
his nose to nibble at the fresh, soft grass. 

** He follows me like a dog when I call him,” 
said Donald. ‘* He won't stray.” 

There was a little pause. I heard the horse’s 
teeth cut the herbage, and the twittering of 
birds preparing for sleep in the foliage. 

“T was more grieved than I can say, 
Anne,” said Donald, ‘* when I accidentally dis- 
covered that it was my presence which had 
driven you from Mortlands. I had accepted 
the statement that you needed change of air 
as being a natural and simple explanation of 
your going. I had—to make a clean breast 
of it—I had perceived that my presence in your 
grandfather’s house was not pleasing to you. 
But [ little thought it was so utterly intolerable 
that you were driven away by it altogether,” 

I could not utter the protest that made my 
| heart swell. I was dumb; and suppressed 

tears seemed to suffocate me, 

He went on, after waiting an 
though expecting me to speak : 

‘* Perhaps I ought not to have come to Mort- 
lands so long as you were an inmate of it. If 
I had consulted only my own peace of mind I 
should not have done so. 
less to enter into all that. 


instant, as 


However, it is use- 
Icame. Only this 
morning, in a long conversation with Dr. Hew- 
son, I learned the real cause of your running 
away from Mortlands. And I lost little 
time as possible in coming to beg you to return, 
and to tell you that I leave your grandfather's 
house to-night.” 

I struggled to speak; but still the rising 
tears almost choked me. 


as 


Words and thoughts 
came thronging into my mind, but my tongue 
weakly refused to utter them. 

He did not see; he could not understand, 

“TI fear that even my coming now is dis- 
pleasing to you,” he said. 
to say a word to me, Anne. Well—I meant 
for the best. Forgive me if I have been wrong. 
It was an error of judgment, and no willful dis- 
regard of your wishes, that bronght me here. 
And believe me, Anne, that however you may 
treat me, I am able to do justice to all that is 
good in you. I have seen your unselfish de- 
votion to your mother, your patient endurance 
of misfortune, your courage, and your good 
sense. I have heard your grandfather bless 
you with tears in his eyes. It is not for me 
to keep you away from those to whom you are 
so dear and so useful. Won't you say ‘Goud- 
by?” 

Then I broke down and burst into tears. I 
sobbed so violently, although not noisily, that 
Donald was startled out of the sad, cold man- 
ner—a manner full of half-frozen kindness— 


**You don’t deign 
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which he had hitherto displayed during this 
interview. 

“Anne! Anne! For Heaven’s sake don’t 
cry so! What is the matter? What have I 
done? Won't you say one word to me, Anne?” 

I made a sign with my hand that he should 
wait and give me time. He did so, but in great 
distress and impatience, twisting his riding- 
whip like a thread in his fingers, and with a 
face of extreme anxiety. 

At length I found voice to speak. 

‘*You say that you learned from my grand- 
father this morning the real cause of my leay 
ing Mortlands. You have not learned it. It 
seems—incredible as it appears to my mind, I 
must believe you; [I can not doubt your word— 
it seems that you have not even guessed the 
real cause of my going away. Surely my 
grandfather did not tell you that [ left Mort- 
lands because your presence was hateful to 
me? And yet that is the cause you choose 
to assign.” 

‘*No; he did not say so in plain words, but 
I clearly gathered that it was so from what he 
let fall.” 

‘*And you can not imagine any other feel- 
ing—any other reason which should make it 
very painful to me to continue living as we 
were living at Mortlands ?” 

“You speak with a bitter tone, Anne. There 
may have been—no doubt there was—pain to 


you in many reminiscences conjured up by my 


presence; but, pardon me, if I say that if J 
could endure to see and speak with you daily, 
it seemed natural to suppose that you might 
endure it also.” 

‘“*Oh!” I cried, wringing my hands, “it is 
useless; you can not or will not understand. 
But—I will speak. It is not just and right 
dumbly to endure unmerited contempt. Yes, 
contempt. That, and nothing less, was what 
your manner expressed for me, I will tell you, 
Donald, the reason why I could not bear to | 
stay under the same roof with you. It was be- 
cause you met me day after day with a stern 
face, with an icy bow, with some formal, con- 
ventional word of greeting. You were like | 
your old self to every one butme. To me you 
were cruel in your coldness. If I gave you 
pain once, was it manly, or generous, or even 
just, to punish me for it so inexorably? I, 
too, have suffered, Donald. The pain I caused 
you was caused by no wrong-doing on my part. 
I never ceased to feel toward you as affection- 
ately as when we were children together. Of 
course if I cared nothing—if the memory of the 
old days were as completely indifferent to me 
as it seems to be to you—you would have no 
power to make me suffer. I should meet dis- 
dain with disdain. But I will not fear to be | 
sincere, and to tell you the truth. You have 
treated me hardly, Donald, and I have never | 
merited such treatment at your hands.” 

His face changed as I spoke from anxiety to 
surprise, and from surprise to an expression I 
could not interpret; but it seemed to have a| 


When I ceased to speak I 
turned to go away. It seemed to me that I 
could not bear to remain in his presence an- 
other moment. 


ray of joy in it. 


But he caught my hand and 
held it, erying, ‘‘ Stay, Anne, one moment,” 

“Why? What is there to be said that it 
will be good to say? I had better go.” 

‘*'There are many things to be said. One 
thing is—forgive me! Oh, Anne, I never 
thought of hurting you, or being cruel. I 
little dreamed that you cared for any thing I 
could say or do. I was miserable, and—jeal- 
oma” 

** Jealous!” 

**You know I can be very jealous of affec- 
tion. Partly it is because I do not expect to 
be greatly loved. I know my own shortcom- 
ings. I have never been winning or popular. 
So much the more precious to me is love and 
kindness, so much the more wretched does the 
loss of them make me!” 

I looked at him in bewilderment. ‘‘I do 
not understand you,” I said. ‘*Of what or of 
whom were you jealous? Of Mrs. Abram? of 
little Jane? ‘There was no one else to claim 
my regard except my own dear ones.” 

**Do not mock at me, Anne. 
that scornful lip! 


Don't curve 
It is very serious to me; 
more serious than any thing else on earth. No; 
I was not jealous of Mrs. Abram or the child. 
I was jealous of the absent—of the love you 
had given that I could not win; and all the 
more heart-sore because I believed that love to 
be unworthily bestowed.” 

I felt the hot blood rush up into my face; 
but I would speak no word to him on that 
score. There was a feeling within me which 
rendered it impossible for me to say, ‘‘ You 
are mistaken; I bestowed no love unworthily. 
I do not love that absent person; he never had 
my heart.” I could have died rather than say 
this to Donald. 

‘*This morning,” he went on, ‘* Dr. Hewson 
told me that there was no engagement to bind 
you to that man. I was thankful to hear it, 
God knows, for your sake.” 

‘*Why did my grandfather volunteer such a 
confidence ?” I said, coldly ; ‘‘ it was surely un- 
called for.” My heart was beating very fast, 
and the blood had left my face. 

** How terribly proud you are, Anne!” said 
Donald, looking at me wistfully. ‘‘ Be at rest; 
Dr. Hewson did not volunteer it. He told me 
the truth in answer to my question.”’ 

I was silent; and he also stood for some 
minutes without speaking. 

**You do not love that man now, Anne?” 
said Donald at length, in a low, hesitating 
voice. 

“I shall say no more to you; you have no 
right to question me. You had a right, as my 
playmate and beloved friend and almost broth- 
er; but now—you have chosen to put a barrier 


| between us. I can not be set down and taken 


up at your caprice, Donald; and it is not an 
evil pride that makes me say so; indeed, it is 
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not. I can not talk to you in the old trustful 
way while I know that the old trustful feeling 
is dead between us. It would be too hollow 
and false and painful.” 

‘*Anne, don’t you know that I love you with 
all my heart and soul?’ 

I leaned my arms upon a gate that led into 
the Woolling meadows to steady myself. I felt 
I could 
My face 
y, for he put out his 
arm to support me, as though fearing I should 
fall; but I held by the gate with one hand and 
waved him off with the other. 


the ground waving beneath my feet. 
only gasp out his name, ‘* Donald!’ 


must have changed great] 


**Don’t vou know that I have never ceased 
to love you?—that all my cold reserve and 
seeming ill-humor was to hide my heart, o 


rather to defend it? 


a 
Sut I knew in my con- 
science that that was hopeless. I tried to de- 
ceive myself. I told myself that I was coming 
to Mortlands merely because it was my duty to 
my father’s dear old friend to come; but all the 
while I was trembling with the hope of seeing 
you. The rustle of your gown as you moved 
across the room, the sound of your voice, the 
touch of your hand, made my heart leap in my 
breast. And you seemed so placid, so sweet. 
You gave me your hand, and smiled on me 
with your pale face as though all the past had 
been but a dream—as though— Oh, I can not 
express it, Anne! but I suffered tortures of 
jealousy and longing, and self-reproach and 
doubt. And then when this morning your 
grandfather said there was no engagement be- 
tween you and that man; that, so far as he 
knew, there never had been any; and when I 
learned, or thought I learned, that you had left 
Mortlands to avoid me—lI resolved to see you, 
making the excuse to myself that I had no 
right to keep you away from your home among 
uncongenial people, but with an insane kind of 
hope urging me on. Anne, if you will tell me 
that you never loved Gervase Lacer, tell it me 
with your own lips, and look at me with your 
true eyes, I will believe you against any thing 
to the contrary—against the evidence of my 
senses. You asked me what right I had to 
question you. I have told you—the right a 
man has who loves and honors a woman above 
all the world. Don’t be obdurate, Anne; I will 
trust you from my soul.” 

There was a momentary struggle within me 
—such a struggle as I have undergone when a 
child—between the sincere impulse of my heart 
and a sort of leaden immobility—a kind of dumb 
demon which seemed to seal my lips and chain 
my limbs. 3ut I shook it off, and stretching 
out my arms to Donald, fell upon his breast, 
and cried there as a little child might cry who 
has been lost and nearly frozen in the bleak 
world, and thaws into delicious tears at the soft 
warmth of home. 

‘*T never loved him, Donald. I was foolish, 
and perhaps wrong in some points. 
loving—I never loved but you, and I have loved 
you always.” 
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But for } 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

My aunt and cousins were a good deal 
surprised at my announcement, when I re 
turned to the house, that I must go back to 
Mortlands the next day. Why must I go? 
What was the matter? How flushed my face 
was! How my eyes glittered! Aunt Cud 
berry hoped I was not sickening for typhus fe- 
ver, or small-pox, or any other terrible disease. 
But she didn’t like the look of me at all, poor 
thing! 

I assured her that I felt quite well. But I 
persisted in my intention of returning to Mort- 
lands, giving as a reason that I wished to see 
my mother and grandfather, and speak to them 
on a matter of importance to me. 

“Ts that young man at your grandfather's 
still, my dear?” asked Aunt Cudberry. 

I was startled by the singular patness of the 
question, But it proved to be but a random 
shot on the dear old lady’s part; for she pro- 
ceeded, when I had answered her in the affirm- 
ative: ‘* Ah, well, that’s a bad job, my dear— 
now, isn’t it? For if you should have a fever 
or any thing, it’s a great trial to have a man in 
the house. They creak so, don’t they, my 
dear ? I mean their boots, poor things!” 

Mrs. Hodgekinson here came to my rescue, 
declaring grimly that she thought I looked well 
enough. She could see nothing the matter 
In fact, I had a little more life and 
color in my face than usual. 
was the country fare. 


with me. 
She supposed it 
There was a deal in 
feeding—more than people thought. 

I could not but remember Mrs. Hodgekin- 
son’s dictum on the night of the ball, that it 
was best for every body ‘‘to stay in their own 
houses, and eat what they'd got.” However, 
this stern dame was gracious to me after her 
fashion. And I suppose I owed this gracious- 
ness to her son William’s good report of me. 

Mr. Cudberry took me aside the next morn- 
ing to ask me if I had been vexed or offended in 
any way, that I had made up my mind to leave 
Woolling so suddenly. ‘I won't have it, mind 
you, Anne,” said he, slowly and doggedly. ‘‘If 
any thing has gone cross with you I'll put it 
straight, if you will but say the word, Miss 
Cudberry has been ruffled a good deal by all 
this business of Clemmy’s, and maybe she’s 
making herself onpleasant to you to ease her 
mind. Because, you see, women are like that, 
when they’re put out. You kick them, and 
they'll kick the cat. But I’m master, and I 
mean to have my way. And if you give me 
the word, I'll take care you sha‘n’t be bothered 
underneath my roof.” 

I assured him that I was neither vexed nor 
offended, nor badly treated in any way ; that I 
thanked him and all his family for their hospi- 
tality, and that I had spent a peaceful week at 
Woolling, which I should be glad to remember. 

‘* Well, now I have a good stare at you,” said 
Mr. Cudberry, suiting the action to the word, 
**T do say as you're looking a sight better than 





you did when you came. Why, it’s quite re- 
markable! There's a difference from one day 
to another. Hang me if you was looking so 
bright and so bonny four-and-twenty hours ago! 
Well, I always knew Woolling air was the finest 
I haven’t slept out 
of it one night for forty years; and though I'm 


in England. Look at me! 


not exactly ‘bright and bonny,’ to be sure, yet 
I’m as tongh as a bit of yew.” 

‘* Anne Furness!” said Tilly, very solemnly 
to me, just as I was about to step into the so- 
ciable, ‘‘ I have a request to make of you.” 

‘What can I do for you, Tilly ?” 

‘¢ Will you invite me to spend a day or two 
at Mortlands early next week ?” 

‘¢Oh!—I—I'm sure grandfather will be very 
glad to see you. I will speak to him. You 
know I can not invite people to his house with- 
out his leave. 3ut I am afraid you will find 
Mortlands but a dull place.” 

“No matter for that, Anne. Of course I 
can not expect to find a Woolling every where. 
[ shall visit one or two families of distinction in 
Horsingham, and shall be glad of the change.” 

It was not a very pleasant prospect to me to 
have Tilly Cudberry depending on me for com- 
panionship and entertainment during some days. 
3ut it could not damp my spirits. A more se- 
rious trouble would scarcely have done so. As 
I drove along the leafy lanes my heart was 


light, and my eyes damp with delicious tears, 
He loved me! Donald loved me! At times 
I trembled to think how nearly I had lost him! 


—how near we had been to parting forever, and 
what a seeming chance had cleared away our 
mutual misunderstanding! Then I recalled all 
his words, his looks, the tones of his voice; the 
grave, outlooking candor in his eyes, such as 
we see sometimes in the self-unconscious eyes 
of a little child; the ringing, eager sound of 
his voice, which had never lost its boyish frank- 
ness ; the strong, simple earnestness of manner 
not always appreciated by slight, poor natures), 


which arose from his habitually giving others | 
credit for being as absolutely sincere as him- | 


elf. And withal—let the reader believe me 
or not—I saw his faults! I saw them, I be- 
lieve, more clearly than I had ever seen them 
before. They were faults a woman who loved 
him might be sorry for, but never ashamed of. 
He was oversensitive to any breath of coldness. 
He would meet no kindly advance half-way, al- 
though no one could more genuinely prize kind- 
ness. His humble judgment of himself was ex- 
treme enough to border on the other extreme 
of inflexible pride—as extremes will be apt to 
border on each other. He was trenchantly 
severe in his judgments, though never in his 
deeds. He could take few things lightly, and in 
some matters was as impetuously impatient as a 
school-boy. My affection cast no glamour over 
my judgment, I sincerely think, I thought him 


no miracle of perfection, no pattern of manly | 


beauty. 3ut I knew him then, as I know him 


now, to be a noble, generous, steadfast human | 


being, whose love made me worthier in my own 
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eyes,and whom I could love and honor with an 
entire and perfect trust. 

He was waiting for me at the beginning of 
the long, elm-bordered meadow we called the 
Park. I stopped the sociable, and told Daniei 
he need come no further; I would walk the 
rest of the way to Mortlands, the day was so 
fine. And there was Mr. Ayrilie ; I could go 
home under his escort. 

** And what ‘Il I do wi’ the box, then ?” asked 
Daniel, looking at me as stolidly as if he would 
not have been surprised at an order to set my 
little black trunk down by the road side—as, 
perhaps, indeed, he would not. 

‘Not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, 
were more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a 
garden of spice,” 

sings Mr. Tennyson—or, rather, the hero of 

Mr. Tennyson's ** Maud.” Now I do believe 

that Daniel admired absolutely nothing, and 

desired very few things. 

**Oh, dear me!” said I, clasping my hands, 
and coloring hotly, “I forgot all about the 
trunk.” I felt terribly ashamed. -Such étour- 
lerie was not frequent with me, and I thought 
that Daniel must observe it, and make sly men 
tal comments on it. But it was conscience that 
made a coward of me. If Daniel had any la 
tent faculty of wonder in him, it was not to be 
evoked by such trifles as a young lady’s forget- 
fulness. 

“Ah,” said he, nodding his ruddy locks, 
‘there’s where it is. And if it hadn't ha’ been 
for me you'd ha’ gone on forgetting “.” 

**Couldn’t you drive on to Mortlands, and 
leave the trunk with the servants there, and say 
that I am coming on foot, Daniel ?” 

** Yes,” said Daniel, ** 1 could.” 

**And will you, if you please? Be good 
enough to tell Keturah that I am walking, and 
shall be there soon after you, by the way through 


| the Park.” 


“Yes, I will,” said Daniel, after a little 
pause, as though he had been considering 
whether or no he should so far oblige me as to 
do what I told him. 

‘* Take care of Miss Furness’s property,” said 
Donald, slipping a silver coin into Daniel’s 
hand, “and get yourself a glass of beer in Hors- 
ingham.”’ 

“Yes, I will,” answered Daniel, in precisely 
the same meditative tone as before; but he 
touched his hat and grinned, by way of thanks, 
before driving off. 

Donald told me, as we walked arm in arm 
along the meadow pathway—how dear it was to 
me to lean on that strong arm, and to feel that 1 
might safely rely on its protection for evermore ! 
—that he had spoken to my grandfather last 
evening on returning to Mortlands, and that he 
had been most kind and cordial and affectionate 

“ He was glad for my sake, I know, Donald, 
said I, 

“He was glad, darling—and with reason— 
| for mine.” 


* 
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‘Well, we will let that rest for the present ; 
I shall kee 
of the privilege of my sex, let you say what you 
But tell me what you and grandfather 


p my own opinion, of course, by right 


will. 
said toe ich other.” 
OW 


a long business. 


iat ! That would be 

We sat talking in his study 

until past midnight.” 
“No. Don’t be foolish. 


course. But—what did he say about mother?” 


all that we said ? 


Not every word, of 


‘* He said he thought our news would make 
her happy, and that you had best break it to 
her yourself.” 

‘¢ Yes; Dear mother! 
She was always very fond of you, Donald.” 


that is what I wish. 


Then our talk wandered into reminiscences 
which were very sweet to us, but which would 
! We spoke, too, 


be only tedious to the reader. 
of the fuvure, as well as the past, 


Donald in- 
tended, if I approved the plan, to establish him- 
self permanently as a physician in Horsingham. 
He had competence —almost wealth—secured 
like 
He thought he 


to him by his father’s will, but he did not 
the idea of leading an idle life. 
might have the means of doing some good to 
his fellow-creatures by the practice of his pro- 
And unless I had any desire to leave 
that part of the country, he thought it would 
be well to stay in Horsingham, where our pres- 
ence would cheer and old 
friend’s declining days. 

We talked and planned, and built 


the air, 


fession. 


comfort his dear 
castles in 
and walked on as if through a delight- 
ful dream-world. 
3efore we reached Mortlands I paused and 
said : 
** Dear Donald, there is one thing I wish to 
to e 
evening, when you declared that you would be 
if I told you I had never loved that 
misguided believe 


say you. Iwas struck by your words last 
lieve me 
man—you would 
said, even against the evidence of your senses. 
What did that mean, d I did not under- 
stand it.” 

He looked at me very gravely, and with the 
expression of one pondering on a perplexing 


but ther 


me, you 


theme ; @ was no mistrust of me in his 
eves, 
“ Dearest,” he 


you Ww! 


said at length, ‘‘I will tell 

I will have no secrets from 

But do not let us speak of 
a week go by, and then, if you 
I shall also 
have some explanations to ask from you. But 
let them rest for the present. Let me prove to 
you how entire and unshakable is my confidence 
in you, my own dear wife! 
at home!” 


iat 1t me 

you, my own one. 
it to-day. Le 
will, ask me for an explanation. 


See, we are close 


CHAPTER L. 
WE were very happy that evening at Mort- 
lands. 
Mother's eyes beamed tenderly whenever they 


Our hearts were full of peace and hope. 


lighted on Donald or on me. There were no 
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tears in them. I had not seen her shed tears 
for many months. But there were still depths 
of unfathomable sorrow lying beneath the sur- 
face of those soft brown 
deep and settled for tears. 


eyes—a sorrow too 

All her passionate 
outbursts of grief had long since ceased: but 
grief had made itself a familiar home in her 
heart, and abode there silently. Still the news 
of my engagement to Donald had been very 
sweet and welcome to my dear mother. She 
kissed and blessed us both with tranquil affec- 
tion, 

‘*You know I always loved you, Donald,” 
said she, passing her thin hand over his fore- 
head. ‘Tamas proud of you as if you were 
my own boy, and may be allowed to confess it 
No one will accuse a mother-in-law of being 
unduly vain of and indulgent to her daughter’s 
husband. So you will probably be dreadfully 
spoiled.” 

** Don’t be afraid, dear Mrs. Furness. Being 
made much of is the best thing in the world 
for my constitution; it brings out all my good 
points, and none of my bad ones. The fonder 
folks are of me, the better I grow!” replied 
Donald, looking across at me with a grave 
countenance, which made grandfather laugh 
heartily. 

Grandfather was the most outwardly joyous 
of us all, and quite astonished Mrs. Abram by 
his sallies of gayety. Poor Mrs. Abram offered 
us her congratulations with sincere affection, 
although in her own peculiar and low-spirited 
It was some time before she appeared 
to be able thoroughly to seize upon and realize 
the idea of the new relations between Donald 
and myself. When at last she did so, 
beckoned me aside, and asked me with an anx- 
ious face if she might venture to make one in- 
quiry. 

“*Dear Mrs. Abram,” said I, kissing her, ** of 
course you may !” 

‘Well, then, my dear Anne, I should wish 
to know whether Donald—whether Mr. Ayr—” 

‘“*Mrs. Abram! you are not going to change 
Donald’s old appellation at this special time ? 
Of course you call him ‘ Donald!’ ” 

** Well, then, my dear child, I am very anx- 
ious to know whether Donald means to take 
you away from your grandfather ? 


manner. 


she 


I mean— 
of course in one sense he takes you away—but 
I mean away from Horsingham? Because, al- 
though no one can be more aware of my men- 
tal deficiencies than I am myself, I am sure of 
one thing—it would nearly kill Dr. Hewson to 
lose you, Anne! I know him so well. It is 
very strange that I should, for of course I don’t 
disguise from myself that my intellect is on 
most points very weak—painfully so at times. 
But whether it is my love and gratitude for 
your grandfather that makes me clear-sighted 
| about him, or whether it is that I am specially 
| permitted to overcome Jus confusions and temp- 
tations on this one point, I am quite certain 
that to part from you now would shorten your 
grandfather’s days. And I hope—I do hope— 








that Donald and you will continue to remain 
with him, or to let him remain with you. That’s 
all, Anne. I ask your pardon if I have said 
more than I ought. But it was, as it were, 
borne in upon me to say it,” added the faithful 
creature, wiping her eyes and looking at me 
wistfully. 

I re-assured her, and calmed her affectionate 
solicitude, and presently she was quite at peace 
again, and nearer to wearing a cheerful aspect 
than I had ever seen her. 

We had resolved to keep our engagement 
secret for the present. Our marriage was not 
Mother had 
signified that she wished one year of mourning 
to expire fully before there should be any white 
garments or. wedding-feast at Mortlands; and 
in March nearly eighteen months would have 
elapsed since she had donned that widow’s cap 
which she never more put off save on the one 
day of my wedding. 


to take place until the spring. 


In March, then, it was 
settled, with my mother’s full approval, that I 
should become Donald’s wife. 

Meanwhile we did not wish our engagement 
to be publicly spokenof. The secrecy in which 
we desired it to remain for the present did not, 
of course, extend to the household at Mortlands, 
We could trust to the discretion of all its in- 
mates. And Keturah took care triumphantly 
to remind her master that it was a family of 
*womenfolk” whom he thus implicitly credited 
with a power of holding their tongues ! 

Keturah’s pride and delight in our news was 
boundless. I laughingly told Donald in her 
presence that I was sure Keturah did not con- 
sider me half good enough for him. ‘* You 
always spoiled Mr. Donald, Keturah ; you know 
you did!” 

‘** Nay,” said the old woman, looking at us 
both with her keen, sparkling black eyes, ‘ I 
don’t know as I spoiled him, Miss Anne; and 
if I did, it don’t follow nohow as I don’t reckon 
you good enough for him. If he was my 
own son, I shouldn't say as a vartuous young 
lady like you wasn’t good enough for him. <A 
woman trusts a deal and risks a deal when 
she gives herself up to her husband, and a 
man as is a man feels that wellenough. Nay, 
nay, Mr. Donald don’t want me to preach to 
him as he’s getting a treasure. He believes 
firm enough as your price is far above rubies ; 


and, what’s more, he'll believe it firmer still this | 


day ten years—which is saying a deal for you 
both.” 

What joy it was to wander with Donald 
through the dear old garden, and recall our 
childish plays there, to discuss our plans for the 
future together, and to feel that I had a right 
to share his hopes and his cares and his 
thoughts for evermore! There was only one 
topic he never touched on in speaking to me 
during that evening and the following day— 
the topic, namely, of Gervase Lacer. And I 
waited, unwilling to be the first to break this 
reserve, but fully minded not to shrink from 
speaking freely and frankly whensoever it should 
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please Donald to require me to do so. I also 


respected his request not to press him with 
questions as to the meaning of those words he 
had said tome about believing in me and trust- 
ing me, “even the evidence of his 
But I own that my thoughts often 
recurred to them with curiosity. 

When we were all assembled at dinner on 
the day after my return to Mortlands I suddenly 
remembered Tilly Cudberry’s parting words to 


against 
senses.” 


me, and, with much contrition for my negli- 
gence, repeated them to grandfather. 

“T have been thinking so much of other 
things,” said I, ‘‘ that the whole matter went 
out of my thoughts. Pray excuse my forget- 
fulness, dear grandfather.” 

‘“‘Tt is rather for Miss Cudberry to excuse 
it,” returned grandfather. ‘* And I don’t know 
whether she is different from all other young 
ladies ; but I think most girls wouid not be im 
placable toward you, under the circumstances, 
little Nancy.” 

** Well,” said my mother, ‘‘ I am inclined to 
think that Tilly Cudberry is different from all 
other young ladies. 
one quite like her.” 

‘¢ But what is to be done about this—this in- 
vitation ? 
at all for ?” 

“T think she is not contented just now at 
home, and wishes for a change.” 


I have never met with 


What does she want to come here 


** Well, I—suppose,” said grandfather, look- 
ing round upon us all slowly, *‘ that I must ask 
her. Eh?” 

‘‘T’m almost afraid, dear grandfather, that, 
if she hears nothing to the contrary, she is ca 
pable of coming without being asked,” 

‘* The deuce she is!” 

** But, of course, you can, if you like, send a 
note to Woolling saying that it is not conven- 
ient to you to receive her just now.” 

‘*No, no! Her father has 
shown some glimmering appreciation of 
little Nancy. And she is of poor George’s 
kith and kin, all. We musn’t forget 
that,” said grandfather, in a lower voice, with 
a glance of ineffable tenderness at my mother. 
** And we are all very happy here, and our 
happiness ought to make us tolerant and kind 
to other people, su— Why, Judith! what's 
amiss ? 

At the first mention of Tilly Cudberry’s 
name poor Mrs. Abram’s jaw had dropped, 
her knife and fork had ceased to ply, and she 
remained gazing straight before her in a sort of 
trance. 


Let her come. 


my 


after 


**Oh, I ask your pardon, Dr. Hewson,” she 
said, humbly, and in her most mufiled tones, 
‘* but [—I—was thinking of that young lady. 

“What were you thinking of her? Ididn't 
know that you had ever seen her.” 

“Yes, Dr. Hewson. She and her father, 
and her mother, and her two sisters, came here 
to see Anne while you and Lucy were away. 
I shouldn't have intruded, but Anne made me 
stay in the room.” 





> 
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make herself agreeable ?” 

‘¢ N—not very, I think, Dr. Hewson. ButI 
am no judge of agreeableness, being, no doubt, 
far from agreeable to strangers myself. She 
had 
to say the truth, I didn’t very well understand 
her. And—and it did seem to me at times 
hat there was something a little wild about 
her.” 

‘“* A little wild, eh ?” 


glancing at me in some bewilderment. 





a good deal to say, Dr. Hewson. Sut, 


repeated grandfather, 
es Well, 
Judith, if she does not please you, you've noth- 
I won't 
have you put out or troubled by any body—you 
know that very well. 


ing to do but keep out of her way. 


At the same time, my 
dear Judith,” he added, with a certain good- 
humored, brusque air of authority, which he 
occasionally assumed toward his sister-in-law, 


fancies, to finish the beef you have on your 
plate as briskly as possible, and to let me send 
you some more.” 

* What is this nonsense about Tilly Cudberry 
that poor Judith has got in her head ?” asked 
my grandfather as soon as he had an oppor 
tunity of speaking to me privately. 
as accurat 


I gave him 
e an account of the scene that hac 
passed as I could; and he listened in a sort of 
serio-comic surprise, 


**God bless me!” he cried, pushing his hair 


‘*To be sure! Well, did Miss Cudberry | 


of the other men-servants to drive me in this 
evening ; for our horse is a very valuable and 
spirited creature, and requires to be driven with 
particular care. How do you do, Dr. Hewson ? 
How do youdo, Anne? Mr. Ayrlie, I presume; 
although you have never been presented to me, 
I dare say you have heard of Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling. How do you do?” ' 

And then Tilly paused to take breath. 

My grandfather was incapable of displaying 


| any thing but the most delicate courtesy to a 


guest in his own house. But, to say truth, it 
was astonishingly difficult to be polite to Tilly : 
I despair of conveying to those who have never 
seen her how difficult it was. She would, at 
times, receive an attention, a mere simple civil 
ity, in a manner which affected sensitive per- 
sons like a sudden blow. As to Donald, he 


| was so bewildered by Miss Cudberry’s eloquence 
‘*Jet me recommend you to shake off morbid | 


that he became as dumb and shy as a school- 
boy; and I could not help a fit of laughter, 
which must have appeared contemptibly silly 
in my cousin’s eyes, when she confided to me, 
with the Cudberry candor, that she found *‘ that 
yourg Ayrlie uncommonly dull.” 

We were in the room that she was to occupy, 


| and Eliza was engaged in unpacking Miss Cud 


| berry’s dresses. 


—now white as snow—upright with his fingers. | 


**She must be rather a severe infliction, this 
cast-iron cousin of yours, little Nancy. I hope 
poor Judith will remain in ignorance of the 
light in which the gentle Miss Cudberry regards 
her. I must take care to keep them apart as 
much as possible. Really I should almost be 
tempted to decline the honor of her visit. But 
it is too late. I sent off Havilah to Woolling 


with a note immediately after dinner. Heu! 


‘There’s something unspeakably absurd in the | 


notion of those two women mutually regarding | 
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each other as verging on lunacy! 

That same evening Miss Cudberry arrived. 
She walked into the long dining-room with a 
mighty flouncing and rustling of silk. She had 
attired herself with great splendor for the pur- 
pose of dazzling the humdrum inhabitants of 
Mortlands. And she had certainly succeeded 


in producing a startling effect. 


There were in the dining-room when Tilly | 


entered it only my grandfather, Donald, and 
myself. Mother and Mrs. Abram were sitting 
under a tree in the garden, and little Jane was 
with them. Tilly advanced to about the cen- 
tre of the room, and thus spake: 

**T have come from Woolling, Dr. Hewson, 
in our own sociable, with our own man-servant 
driving. W7// you be so good as to allow our 
man-servant, Daniel, to put up our horse for 
an hour or two in your stable, and to return 
for him later ? 
commissions to perform for painthe town. Pa 
considers him a faithful and trusted servant. 
Pa wouldn't on any account have allowed any 


Our man-servant has a few | 


Miss Cudberry herself was 
majestically seated on the side of the bed, glan- 
cing at her smart clothes with all the pride of 
proprietorship. 

** Well, Anne,” said she, “I don’t see any 
thing to laugh at. I consider it prtiable. The 
young man has no more style than our head 
plowman. <A mere lout! And what a coat! 
I should think it was cut in the year one!” 

‘* Every body can’t have such fashionable 
coats as Sam has, you know,” said I, demurely. 

** Well, I don’t know, really. Why shouldn't 
he? His father left him well off, didn’t he >” 

‘Oh yes; very well off.” 

‘* How much, now, should you say ?” 

**T can not tell exactly. But I know that 
Colonel Ayrlie was said to have amassed a 
handsome independence.” 

“ Ah! 
out a little,” said Tilly, after a pause of medi 


Well, I shall endeavor to draw him 


tation, with her head on one side. Poor 
young man, he has no chance of getting a little 
stvle among all you fogies; nowhas he? I dare 


say he finds it awfully dull here, for—you can’t 
mind my saying, my dear Anne, that you have 
grown quiteafrump. Not, my dear child, that 
it's to be wondered at, all things considered! 
3ut it must be depressing for a young man; 
now mustn't it ?” 

In pursuance of her benevolent design of 
rousing Donald from the lethargy of boredom 
which she conceived was weighing on him, Tilly 
set to work, without losing any time, to favor 
him with a great deal of her conversation. We 
all walked out into the garden before tea, and 
there Miss Cudberry seized upon Donald, and 
talked to him with an incessant volubility and 
shrillness which nearly drove him distracted. 
I was so overcome by the absurdity of the scene 




















— Tilly's undoubting self-complacency, and 
Donald’s increasing gloom, which began to 
grow absolutely ferocious as he saw no chance 
hat I 
could but sit down on the garden seat exhaust- 


ed with silent laughter. 


+ 


of getting away from his tormentor—t 


Donald scolded me terribly afterward. He 
stole out from the tea-table and called me into 
the garden, where he began to reproach me for 
hat ‘‘ dreadful woman.” 
We were within an ace of having a set quarrel 


delivering him up to 


about it, when fortunately we got a glimpse of 
the comic side of the matter, which, once be- 
held, could not be relinquished, and we ended 
by going off into peals of laughter one against 
the other, until the tears ran down our faces. 
During the whole of her visit Tilly held more 
or less steadfastly to herintention of ‘* drawing 
Donald out.” But her time was not ali de- 
voted to that purpose. She announced on the 
first morning after her arrival that she had 
several visits to pay in Horsingham, and desired 
that a fly should be sent for, into which she 
mounted alone, her small person secreted with- 
heap, gaudy, 
silk gown, and her favorite pink hollyhocks 
trembling on her head. She told us at tea- 
time that she had been to see Lady Bunny. 
And when I half involuntarily expressed sur- 


in the voluminous flounces of a ¢ 


prise at her having done so, she replied sharply 
that I showed great ignorance of the world in 
supposing that because Barbara Bunny would 
not marry her brother, she (Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling to break with 
friends whose acquaintance was, to a certain 
extent, agreeable to her. 

‘* Nay,” said I, ‘* Tilly, Z should have had no 


sucl 


was therefore bound 


1idea. But you all seemed so very angry 
against the Bunnys that I thought you would 

To 
tell you the truth, I considered your anger very 
unreasonable all the time.” 


never have any thing to say to them again. 


**T tell you what,” she returned, with several 
very emphatic nods of the hgad, ‘* I don’t mean 
to sacrifice myself for the Cudberrys. The 
Cudberrys don’t appear to have any intention 
of sacrificing themselves for me. I have hither- 
to identified myself, perhaps romantically, with 
the Cudberrys. But I sha’n’t do so any more. 
Certain things have happened lately which con- 
vince me that I had better look out for myself, 
as other people look out for their selves.” 

This was the first word I had ever heard 
from Tilly of disparagement of the ‘‘ family” 
en masse (although she would rate each member 
of it separately with sufficient severity), the 
first hint she had ever given of an idea of sepa- 
rating herself from it in any way. 

In my mother’s presence even Tilly put a 


little restraint on her boisterous volubility. But 
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; not go out. 


a memorandum-book. 


| 


there were many afternoon hours which mother | 


passed in her own room, and these Tilly took 
advantage of to entertain us with the gossip of 
Horsingham. It was a constant marvel to me 


rary 
Od 





In this way I learned that Matthew Kitchen 
had given a large sum of money for the erec- 
ling, to be called the Tab- 
sa place of worship by the 
h he belonged. Mr. 
an eminent man among them, 
and their preachers came from distant parts of 
England to receive the hospitality of his house, 
and to speak in his chapel. 


tion of a brick buil 
ernacle, and used a 


dissenting sect 





Kitchen was quite 


He was a very 
rich man for one in his station, and day by day 
was becoming richer. He had bought shares 
here and there, and had dabbled in the affairs of 
several companies even in London ; withdraw- 
ing on each occasion at an advantageous mo- 
ment, so as to suffer none of the troubles which 
ensued when the said companies, as generally 
happened, collapsed into inextricable ruin. 

There was a talk of some extraordinarily 
valuable slate quarries having been discovered 
not far from Brookfield, and of a company being 
formed to work them, and of a ‘‘ City man”—a 
mighty personage on the Stock Exchange— 
coming down to have a look at the place before 
drawing up a flourishing prospectus of the com- 
pany. And Sir Peter Bunny had some vague 
idea of putting a little money into it if it looked 
promising. And thus Tilly rattled on with an 
abundance of detail, as if she had been in the 
innermost confidence of all the people she talk- 
ed about. 


CHAPTER LI. 

At the end of a week I asked Donald to 
give me his promised explanation. The fol- 
lowing day Tilly Cudberry was going out to 
tea with some recent acquaintance she had 
made in Horsingham—having shown lately 
a feverish anxiety to make new acquaintances 
—and Donald promised me that he would de- 
vote part of the afternoon to telling me what I 
wished to know. 

‘“Why,” said I, ‘is it so long a business, 
then ?” 

Yes, it would take some time, he told me, 
to enter into the matter as fully as he dgsired. 
I waited with a good deal of impatience for 
the appointed time, and busied my brain with 
a great many conjectures; none of which, how- 
ever, came near the truth. 

We had arranged to meet in the garden, 
but the afternoon proved rainy, and we could 
After dinner mother and Mrs. 
Abram left us as usual. Grandfather sat for a 
few minutes in his easy-chair, making notes in 
Donald and I seated 
ourselves near the window at the other end of 
the room, watching the dark, dropping clouds 
as they slowly passed above the summits of the 
leafy elms. Gradually the memorandum-book 
dropped from my grandfather's fingers, and he 
fell into a doze. He had latterly taken a hab- 
it of sleeping in his chair after dinner, and we 


how she had contrived to pick up the news she | lowered our voices so as not to disturb him. 


imparted to us. 
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“Anne,” said Donald, “you must prepare 





vid 


for rather a long story. Do you remember | 


hearing that I had gone away suddenly from | 


How could I have forgot- | 


your grandfather's house ?” 

‘* Remember it! 
ten it ?” 

‘“*No; but I did not know whether the man- 
ner of my going had ever reached your ears. | 
It was just about the time when your own| 
at affliction must 
lesser considerations.” 


gre have swallowed up all 

** Nevertheless I did hear that you had gone | 
away from Mortlands quite suddenly and se- | 
cretly. Grandfather wrote us word. His let- 
ter came just before—” 

He pressed my hand silently, and after a 
little pause began: 

*“*T walked to Diggleton’s End, and there, 
the night being threatening, and I fasting and 
weary, took refuge in the house of your father’s 
old servant, Dodd.” 

‘Where you were robbed that same night.” 

‘You know that too? Did Dr. Hewson 
tell you?” 

“He told me the bare fact as you had writ- | 
ten it to him, but I had a fuller account of the | 
matter from Dodd himself.” 

Then I repeated to Donald all that Dodd 
had told me. 

‘* Well,” he, 


‘that abbreviates my story very greatly. 


said after hearing me out, } 
Dodd 
saw that I was out of sorts, as he told you. | 
3ut, of course, he did not guess how heart-sick 
I miserable I 
rendered by my jealous thoughts, During the 
day, when I was going about among Dr. Hew- 
in Horsingham, I had heard 
gossiping allusions to your engagement to Ger- 
Lacer. 
proved it, but no one insinuated a doubt as to 
the fact. I think there can be no doubt that | 
he industriously spread the report himself. It 
was all very bitter to me, and I resolved to go 
away without waiting for any leave-taking. I} 
thought that once at a distance from Horsing- 
ham I should be calmer, and I knew that I 
could write to Dr. Hewson that which I had 
not self-command enough to say to him. I} 
had not very long before received a remittance 
from my father’s bankers in London. There 
remained of it something over fifty pounds, and 


and wretched was; how was 


son’s patients 


vase Some approved, some disap- 
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| bined to keep me very taciturn. 


thief, who had come to Horsingham to exercise 
his calling during the race week.” 

‘“H’m! But there 
was something about the fellow which puzzled 
me, and which still puzzles me, and which that 
hypothesis does not wholly account for.” 

- Well, Donald ?” 

‘* Well, my darling, we sat down to supper, 
and the man began to pour forth denunciations 


Y—yes, I suppose so, 


| against the wickedness of races, and of those 


who bet on them, those who took part in them, 
and those who witnessed them. He talked in 
a queer, snuffling tone, interlarding his speech 
with the cut-and-dried cant phrases of an itin- 
erant preacher of the lowest class. I was not 
in a mood to be communicative ; I am always 
shy and reserved with strangers, and I partic- 


ularly object to the irreverent arrogance of fel- 


lows of that kind. Which three causes com- 
But the 
stranger did not allow my manner to chill him. 


He ate very little. I, on the other hand, was 


|in need of food; and as I ate my supper he 


talked and talked, rampant and unabashed. 
By-and-by he mentioned some names I knew.” 

** Our name, did he not ?” 

“Yours among others.” 

‘*You need not tell me what he said, dear. 
I can fancy too well what sort of text poor fa- 
ther’s name would furnish to a man of the sort 
you describe.” 


‘But, Anne— I promised to tell you the 


| truth, but I find it a more irksome task than I 


had counted on.” 

**Donald! Don’t mistrust me! What can 
hurt me so long as you hold my hand and look 
into my eyes confidingly? I know that you 
believe in my truth, and you must not doubt 
my belief in your believing!” 

‘*My dearest, the man did not mention 
merely your father; he spoke, and at some 
length, of you!” 

** Of me?” 

“See, now! 
rectly ! 


You blanch and quiver di- 
All that woman’s pride of yours is 
aroused at a touch !” 

‘“No, dear Donald. Please to go I 
was only startled. I am sure I am acquainted 
with no such person as the man you speak of.” 

‘*He didn’t profess to know you personally. 


on. 


I knew that that was more than sufficient for | He had heard of you, he said, from a sad rep- 
my present purposes. I intended to go straight | robate—one whom he had tried to convert from 
to town, and there determine on my future | his evil ways, having had some acquaintance 
course of action. You heard how I} with his father and mother—from Mr. Gervase 
shared my supper with the stranger whom [| Lacer, in short. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘reprobate as 
found in possession of the inn parlor when I| Lacer may be from a godly and righteous 
arrived. 
pressed 


have 


From the first glimpse of him he im- | man’s point of view, the young woman has not 
me most unfavorably. There was} treated him very honorably. She has been 
something altogether extraordinary about the | playing fast and loose between him and anoth- 
man’s appearance and manner.’ |er young man who has money expectations.’ 

**Of course there must Is it; He went on to say, in the same canting and 
not evident that And I} offensive manner, that he knew you to have 
suppose you have no doubt that he was the| been solemnly engaged to Lacer—that he had 
thief who stole your money ?” seen letters from you to him.” 

“T have no doubt of that whatsoever.” ‘‘Letters! Letters from me to Mr. Lacer?” 

‘*T suppose he was a ‘professed’ London| ‘And that it was only on discovering that 


been! 
he was disguised ? 


have 
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fortune had turned the cold shoulder on him! Heaven's name, could it have come into that 
that you had turned him yours also. When I | man’s possession ?’ 


stopped him, abruptly enough, with the state- ‘*T had my theory about that too. I believed 
ment that I had the honor to be your friend | that Lacer—the letter must have been addressed 
and your parents’ friend, and that I could not | to Lacer—had given it to him. Later I fan- 
listen to utterly unfounded calumnies against | cied the vagabond might have stolen the letter. 


those whom I respected, he took to his hypo- | But it is a strange matter, look at it as we will. 
critical mask of sanctimoniousness again, and | Here is the fragment. I carefully preserved 








spoke after the fashion of that brute Matthew] it. Judge for yourself.” 
Kitchen. He must bear witness! He had He took from his pocket a torn piece of a 
tried to snatch his young friend Lacer as a} letter, very oiled and greasy. The writing on 


brand from the burning! I left him in the|it was mine. In 
middle of a sentence, and walked out into the | And, moreover, I perceived in an instant that 
orchard it was a portion of a letter I had written to 

‘* Donald, you did not give any credence to} Gervase Lacer—the letter of which I had 
the fellow’s statement? I won't insult you by|spoken to my mother. I was stupefied. I 
even asking the question. Iam sure you did | turned the morsel of paper this way and that, 
not.” as though I could elucidate the mystery by do- 

“Dear Anne, you must remember all the |ing so! Donald looked at me thoughtfully. 


)possible not to recognize it. 


” 


circumstances as they appeared to me at the|I glanced up at him once suddenly, as the re- 
time. I did not, of course, give an instant’s | flection occurred to me how difficult it must 
thought to the accusation of mercenary and dis- | have been for him to believe in me implicitly 
honorable conduct on your part. But I did feel | after seeing those torn lines. But there was 
confirmed in my belief that you had engaged | no glimmer of distrust in his eyes. Had there 
yourself to Lacer. Think what it must have} been I should have felt repulsed, and my lips 
been to me to suppose you the promised wife | would have been unable to utter a word of ex- 
of a man who was capable of speaking your | planation. Very unreasonably, I grant; for 
name and discussing your conduct with such a} Donald might well have been excused for ex- 
| hibiting some touch of suspicion—or, at least, 


e showed neither. This 


one as this stranger!” 
**You should never have believed it, Don-| of uneasiness. But |] 


ald.” | was the fragment of the letter: 
“Tt is true. And—I don’t know whether | Or aiaes Can you devise no plan...... You do 
I can make you understand me when I say that | not know how dear, how precious...... Perhaps 


I never did thoroughly believe it. Never, with | I ought not to write this; but I cling to any 
all my heart; that’s just it, Anne. I believed | chance. Pray come and let me speak to you. 
with my head, but not with my heart. There | You have always professed so warm an at- 


was an obstinate, blind conviction in me that | tachment...... We are most anxious about fa- 
you could not have betrothed yourself tosuch a| ther. Do not...... Hs 
man. For, although he might have deceived ‘*T remember quite well writing this letter,” 


you for a time, and to a certain extent, I could | said I, after a little pause. ‘It was addressed 
note ceive your keen sense and purity of mind | to Gervase Lacer, and I wrote it just before 
being entirely baffled by any amount of hypoc- | that fatal race which brought us such mis- 
risy on his part. And yet—and yet—what|ery. I had a wild kind of forlorn hope that 
was I to think? I turned away from my in-| Mr. Lacer might be able to avert it at the 
stinctive conviction, fearing to be fooled into| eleventh hour. No one knew of my writing 
believing what I wished merely because I wished | at the time. I told my mother afterward. 
it. Well, after remaining for some time in the | She will remember.” 
orchard, I came into the house just asa storm| ‘‘ Now, my dearest, the mystery is—how did 
the man in the inn get that letter?” 

‘*To me, Donald, I confess the mystery ap- 


was beginning. It had been threatening for 
some hours. I went to my room at once, and 
to bed, where, in spite of my troubles, and in| pears insoluble. I can not even begin to con- 
spite of the thunder and the rain, I slept soundly | jecture.” 
—being, indeed, tired out. The next morning ‘* Well,” said Donald, laying the scrap of 
came the discovery of the robbery, just as you | paper on the table, and leaning his forehead 
have heard it from Dodd. But what Dodd | on his hand, ‘‘I will tell you my notion. It 
could not tell you was this. The oily scrap of | can be but a guess, you know. I think that 
paper which I found on the floor near my door, | Lacer was mixed up with a great many black 
and on which it was evident the thief had wiped | guards of a thoroughly low and unprincipled 
his fingers after oiling the lock, was a fragment | sort. Perhaps he was by no means the worst 
of a letter in your handwriting.” | among his associates.” 

‘In my handwriting? Impossible!” ‘*T do believe that, Donald!” cried I, quick- 

‘Nay, Anne, it is true. Iknew v--~ hand|ly. I should have done better to have re- 


perfectly. Besides, there were : w words | frained from the exclamation, as I felt directly 
about your father—anxiety for nim, + 1 so|it had slipped out. But Donald wag too hon- 
forth.” | est-minded to do conscious injustice to any one. 

**But— I can not understand. in ; So, albeit he looked a shade graver, he was not 
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empted into contradicting me, but said, quiet 
‘I say that I think it very likely, my dear, 
uite devoid of 

or or honesty, and 

at Water-Eardley as 
poken; and made use of 
further hi 
lI] 


llow still more 


s own ends. 


+ 


1at some ft 
thought it would be a 
ng to get some hold on your family 


ht such a letter as that might serve him 


how can we tell what schemes 


ve been hatching? Say that this man 


of the letter surreptitiously ; then came 
expected result of the race, and all that 
He could make no use of the 
with Lacer or your father. He 
il get away from Horsingham un- 
recognized. That much is clear. Most likely 
he had no set purpose of robbery in his head 
when he entered Dodd’s house. The oppor- 
n him; and he used the letter to 
remove the oil from his fingers, either not car- 
to keep it any longer, or else not perceiv- 

ing in the darkness what it was.” 

‘Oh! and then re was Flower!” I ex 
claimed, clasping my hands together with a sud 
den recollection of that wretch’s parting scene 
with my mother. Then I told Donald how in- 
olent he had been, and how he had talked 
vaguely of letters of mine which he knew of. 

We talked together for some time longer 
about the strange business of the letter, speak- 

w tone so as not to disturb grandfa 

lumbers. Donald declared he felt almost 

convinced that Flower was at the bottom of the 
matter, 

sut what need we care for it further, dear 

Ai 


ine ?” he atlength. ‘It made me very 
anne 


etched, and brought a dark cloud between us 
for a weary while. But now the cloud is clear- 
ed away forever and a day.” 

“Forever, Donald ?” 

“Is it not, my own one?” 


“Tt is so good of you to trust me, dear. 


Some people in your place would always be 
haunted by uncomfortable suspicions of—they | 
knew not what, unless the whole case could be 
made plainer than I have any power to make it 


at this time.” 


*** Some people!’ Not people who had once 


known Anne Furness as I know her.” 
Keturah came to the door to call Donald. 
He had been sent for to a poor patient. 


*“* Don’t wake grandfather,” I said, warning- 
ly ; but looking round, I saw my grandfather's 
eyes wide open, and mildly regarding us. 


] 


Donald went away at once. I accompanied 
him through the glass door into the garden, and 
when I came back to the dining-room, which | 
was now empty, grandfather having gone to his | 
study, I bethought me of the scrap of the letter, 
and looked for it, intending to examine it once | 
more, and to try to recall the missing words so 


as to make complete phrases. But it was gone 


| it occurred to me that if Keturah’s quick eye 


had lighted on so untidy-looking a fragment of 
paper she would undoubtedly have consigned it 
to the kitchen fire. I thought it best to say 
nothing about it until Donald should return. 
And, indeed, of what use was the paper now to 
any one? It might as well be burned as not, 
I reflected.° 


EARTHQUAKE LAW. 
Sper well-informed person has heard or 

4 read much of that dreadful earthquake of 
1812, which destroyed Caracas, the capital, and 
La Guayra, the chief sea-port, of Venezuela, and 
buried ten thousand people beneath their ruins, 
But how few, even of our intelligent citizens, 
are aware that the Congress of the United 
States, on hearing of this national disaster, 
promptly passed an act appropriating fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the relief of the starving sur- 
vivors of that horrible calamity, and directed 

| the President to invest that sum in provisions, 
and forward them in the name of our govern- 
ment to that of Venezuela !* 

It was a noble charity, and ought not to be 
forgotten. 

So also has every body heard much and read 
much about that earthquake of December, 1811, 
which convulsed the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and is still familiarly remembered as ‘ the 
New Madrid earthquake.” And every school- 
boy is aware that by its violence nearly one- 
half of the huge county of New Madrid, in the 
southeastern corner of the Missouri Territory, 
was sunk to the depth of several feet, and that 
in one place a lake was thus formed more than 
fifty miles long and several miles in width. 

Yet how very few Americans are aware that 
this earthquake found its way into Congress, 
and was felt for many years as a disturbing 

| cause in every branch of the federal govern- 
|}ment! But such is the fact. And jit may, 
| however strangely the assertion may sound, be 
truly affirmed that it elevated one judge to the 
bench, produced at least three judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, occasion- 
ed the passage of six acts of Congress, and 
brought forth ten opinions of attorney-generals ! 

This earthquake was first felt in Congress in 
December, 1813, when Mr. Hempstead, the 
delegate from Missouri, introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of an additional 

| judge for that Territory, who should hold his 
| court at ‘the village of Arkansas.” 

That ‘‘ village” was distant about two hun- 
dred miles from the town of New Madrid, 
which was the county seat; and the earth- 
quake had so changed the face of the country 


* Statutes at Large (Little and Brown’s edition), vol. 
| ii, p. 730. May, 1812. 

+ A “detailed narrative of the New Madrid earth- 
quake,” by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New York, may 
be found in the ‘Transactions of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society” of that State. See also appen- 


I searched for it for some time in vain. ‘Then| dix to Drake's “ History of Cincinnati.” 
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as to render a circuit 


t hem. 


This circumstance was almost equivalent to 
a denial of justice. 
elit 
illing 


by 


necessary to make 


Congress w 
stead’s appeal 
37, 1614." 

The ju 


ably the first, if not the only, man ever raised to 


ly responded to Mr. Hemp- 


passing the act of January 


O77 


lge appointed under this act was prob- 
the bench by an earthquake. 

The second Congressional quake was an act 
for the relief of those whose land had been ma- 
terially damaged by the earthquake. It bears 
date February 17, 1815, and is known as “the 
Earthquake Act,” and its hist8ry is worthy of 
investigation. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, 
of Kentucky, from the 


Mr. M‘Kee, 
Public 
Lands in the House of Representatives, report- 
ed a bill for the relief of those who had suf- 
fered land dama; 
demnity in public 


Committee on 


*, proposing to give them in- 

lands. It was debated in 
Committee of the Whole on the 14th, amend- 
ed, ordered to be engrossed, and to be read a 
third time on the 16th. 

But it met with opposition from Mr. M‘Kim, 
of Maryland, who strenuously objected to the 
He 
could not countenance convulsions of nature or 
infractions of the Constitution by conferring 
land—public land—on the victims of such phys- 
ical disorders. The pillars of the Constitution 
must not be shaken by lax construction or lati- 


admission of earthquakes into Congress. 


tudinarian benevolence, though earthquakes, 
hurricanes, and volcanoes should devastate ev- 
ery ‘Territory within our national boundaries, or 
“the great globe itself, 
And all which it inhabit.’ 


** Fiat Constitution, ruat New Madrid!” was 
his motto, and formed the burden of his elo- 
quence, 

To the direct force of argument he added 
the indirect aid of legislative strategy, by intro- 
ducing an amendment intended to destroy the 
bill, though nominally extending its benefits, 

The people of Washington had not then re- 
covered from the agitation occasioned by that 
“great gale of August, 1814,” which had filled 
the city with fright, fractured roofs, and fallen 
chimneys. Mr. M‘Kim’s amendment adroitly 
proposed to bestow a portion of the public do- 
main on every person residing in Washington 
whose property had been damaged by that well- 
remembered hurricane. 

3ut Mr. M‘Kim was defeated, and the bill 
passed, to be enacted in both Houses, and the 
act was, on the 15th of February, 1815, ‘‘ ap- 
proved” by James Madison, President. 

This earthquake law is entitled ‘‘ An act for 


the relief of the inhabitants of the date county | 


of New Madrid,” ete.—a somewhat startling 
title, sounding as though the county had been 





* Statutes at Large, vol. ii. p. 95. 
t Id., vol. iii. p. 211. 


AKE LAW. 


It is a 
us startled to know t 


utterly devouré ie earthq 1ake, 
relief 
} } 


LOK al law na 


to the 
he old county limit 
and that this statute of mercy was designed to 


within its former 


lands had been ‘* ma- 

he « arthquake. 
l every such person to ex- 
d lands for any government 
t such as included 
mines or sait ‘*the sale of which 

was authoriz 

‘he 


general rule of exchange was acre for 


acre; but no rer, however great his loss, 
could receive more than one section, or six hun- 
dred and forty acres; and every one, however 
small his damaged lot, might claim therefor a 
quarter section, one | 
This earthq 


of Venezuela, 


or 


1undred and sixty acres. 
iake act, like that for the relief 
is one of which every American 
has reason to be proud.* 

The files of the Land-office, which I 


that, 


have 
under this law of relief, 
five hundred and fifteen ‘‘ location certificates” 
l, ‘varying in extent from forty ar- 
pentst to six hundred and forty acres.” If each 
claimant represented a family of five, and the 


examined, show 


were 


issue 


claims averaged two hundred acres, twenty-five 
hundred persons were directly benefited by the 
act, and a hundred thousand acres were added 
to the taxable property of the Territory. 

In tracing the operation of the law we dis- 
cover that it increased considerably the labors 
of the Land-office, and in various ways per- 
plexed the minds—perhaps it tried the temper 
—of the land-officers, especially of the Com- 
missioner, and of his then official head, the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury. But such trials are in- 
oo 


| cident to all offices except sinecures, and they 


are seldom fatal at Washington. 

The act called into healthy activity, and may 
have exer ised, the patience of several attorney - 
generals of the United States—Mr. Wirt, Mr. 
Butier, and Mr. Gilpin—to whom this Secre- 
tary of the Treasury applied for ‘‘ opinions” 
whenever the Land Commissioner puzzled him, 
being first puzzled himself by new and embar- 
rassing questions of construction or practice. 
None of these great lawyers complained, how- 
ever, of being thus called upon; and some of 
their opinions are honorable additions to our 
legal literature.{ 

Locations, nominally made under the statute, 
were made without regard to the lines and an- 
gles of the public surveys, or without respect to 
a fair apportionment of the advantages of river 
frontage, and in utter violation of Indian titles 
and reservations. Land speculators— those 
| frontier cormorants and buzzards—taking ad- 
vantage of the sufferers’ needs, bought up and 

Statues at Large, vol. iii. p. 211. 

+ An arpent is nearly five-sixths of an acre. A wood- 
land arpent is about an acre and a quarter. 
| +¢ Ten of these opinions are printed in Gilpin’s col- 
| lection, and some of them appear in the series begun 
| by Mr. Cushing. 
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resold their claims; or invented claims, and | cations along the shore so as to } 


rged all the papers, and made up, by fraud 





er prov fs were needed to 





any them: and sought to pervert the law 
of charity to purposes of greed and lucre. 

To assist the Land-oftice in checking or cur- 
ing those evils, the attorney-generals furnished 
t] } ] 


O} nions above namea, 
Mr. Wirt, in May, 


patent must issue only to the person who owned 


1820, declared that the 


iged land at the date of the act, or to 


heirs or devisees, and not to his 


ass} 








: ms, 
lav hes no ass ble 
ty it bestows...... It 

not the 
charity a ion......Lhe law 





1i0 had been 
n of God; not 
to enrich the speculator...... It was not the de 


rendered indigent by a visitat 


ign of the law-makers to encumber the com- 
missioners of the Land-office with the labori 
ous duty of tracing the genuineness of a long 


train of assignments, with all their usual con 
comitants of fraud and oppression, if 1 j 


forgery and perjury. 


t of 





1 


This is beautiful sentiment beautifully ex- 








pressed ; but it did not fin 


l | favor in the courts ; 
rhaps, thinking that the owner 


the judge Ss, pe 
l injured land might, in some 


of New Mad 
cases, be most benefited by being allowed to 
assign his claim, instead of locating it himself 
and procuring a patent by his own efforts. 

In June, 1820, Mr. Wirt gave another opin 
ion, marked by his characteristic curiosa felici 
tas of language. 

In this he 


lines and angles, and of ranges, sections, and 





s well as of a fair regard to 
° ‘ 
n advantages, who had located their 





claims in irregular shapes, or had engrossed 





sass from one 
range of sections into another, and thereby to 
engross the shore to himself; for,” said he, 
‘this would be to abuse the charity of the law 
to the public detriment.” 

I will not dwell upon these opinions. Each 
in turn was the manifestation of some new 
land ‘** quake” in the Land-office, and was also 
the result of the ezrthquake of 1811. 

But these quakes could not be confined to 
the Land-oflice or the office of the Attorney- 
General. ; 

The opinion of ‘* the law-officer of the govern- 
ment,” however just or learned, is not conclu- 
sive, and does rfot finally decide any thing. It 


is advisory, not obligatory. It may be disre- 
garded by the President or secretary who called 
for it; cqurts may treat it as a legal nullity; 
Congress may legislate it out of existence ; some 
later attorney-general may give a different and 
conflicting opinion. 

I turn, therefore, from the executive to the 
legislative aspect of this subject. 

The third Congressional vibration of the New 
Madrid earthquake was manifested in the act 
of April 9, 1818,* which defined the time with- 


}in which New Madrid claims should be located, 


rebuked those scoffers of right | 


the whole river front, appertaining, as a com- | 


mon benefit, to the whole vicinity. 

** Congress,” in his judgment, ‘‘did not de- 
sign to change or affect in any manner that ad- 
mirable system of location by squares which had 
been studiously adopted in relation to all their 


On the 22d of April, 1822, the earthquake 
appeared for the fourth time in the Capitol, and 
overthrew and swallowed up Mr. Wirt’s doctrine 
of ‘*‘rectangula 





« 


r and quadrilateral forms” so 
far as regarded locations already made, but es- 
tablished it for all cases to come, expressly con- 
firming those prior locations if otherwise con- 
formable to law.t 

It is not unreasonable to regard this act as 
indicative of a disordered condition of the legis- 
lative mind in regard to those irregular claim- 
ants who were by its operation quieted in their 
irregular locations. 

This law, upon the principle that Congres- 


| sional charity must have a boundary in time as 
| well as in space, required that New Madrid 


Territories...... The policy of the law should be | 
so far respected as not to change the rectan- 


gular and quadrilateral form” of section and 
subsection, ‘‘which can be effected only by 
making the subdividing line parallel and co- 
extensive with the line of the contiguous quar- 
ter section which forms part of the location.” 
He was further of opinion that a claimant 
entitled to more than one hundred and sixty 
but less than six hundred and forty acres might 
locate upon one or more than one quarter sec- 


warrants should be located within the ensuing 
year, thus giving a limitation of about eight 
years from the date of the act. 

The earthquake again fearfully disturbed the 
legislative wisdom in March, 1827.t Various 
sufferers whose injured lands were of less area 
than one hundred and sixty acres, and who 


could not, therefore, honestly claim or rightfully 


receive, under the act of 1815, more than a 


| quarter section of the public land, had unlaw- 


. . a ° ° | 
tion, according to the extent of his claim; 


and, if these did not fully exhaust his right, 
might locate the fractional residue upon the 
fraction of another quarter section; but that 


if one side of it be washed by a river) he ought 


not to be permitted so to divide it as to mo- 
nopolize the whole of this advantage ;” and that 
no person should be allowed ‘to string his lo- 


fully and dishonestly located much larger 
claims, and clamored for patents as broad as 
theirrascality. They had been holders of town 
lots and out-lots of small dimensions, and in- 
stead of these they were trying to obtain loca- 
tions by the mile. 

By this act of 1827 Congress made itself a 


| party to their practices, and rewarded instead 
‘*if there be any local advantage (for example, | 


of punishing the swindlers. This new law pro- 


* Statutes at Large, vol. iii. p. 417. 

t Id., vol. iii. p. 668. 

t See act of March 2, 1827. Statutes at Large, vol. 
iv. p. 219, chapter 34. 
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vided that locations already made ‘‘ in lieu of 
lots and out-lots in and adjacent to the villages 
of New Madrid and Little Prairie, and not ex- 
ceeding six hundred and forty acres” (that is, a 
square mile or ‘‘section” of survey) ‘‘to any 
one sufferer, might be perfected into grants” 
under the act of 1815, ‘‘any construction of” 
that act ‘to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Nor was this the last or the worst phenome- 
non produced in Congress by the New Madrid 
convulsion; for after a lapse of sixteen years 
came another more terrible vibration, exhibit- 
ing itself in the act of March 1, 1843.* 

Certain parties, in violation of law and of 
treaty, had located New Madrid claims on lands 
belonging to Indian tribes south of the Arkan- 
sas River—lands the Indian title to which had 
not been extinguished, and the quiet possession 
of which had been guaranteed to those tribes 
by the United States. 

When the Indian title had been extinguished 
the land became the property of the United 
States, was surveyed and offered for sale, and 
some of it which had been thus lawlessly lo- 
cated by dishonest claimants was sold to honest 
purchasers. ‘The titles thus honestly acquired 
were, of course, disputed by the fraudulent claim- 
ants. These malefactors could not reasonably 
expect much aid or comfort from courts of law. 
They might, however, apply to Congress, and 
perhaps obtain legislative relief from the con- 
sequences of their wrong-doing, or, possibly, 
procure a bounty therefor. Had they not the 
act of 1827 to encourage them ? 

They did apply to Congress. They did ob- 
tain relief. Theydid receive a bounty for their 


misconduct. The act of 1843 met their wishes | 


exactly and entirely. It declared that loca- 
tions already made of warrants issued under 
the law of 1815 on the south side of the Arkan- 


sas River, if made pursuant to that act in other | 


respects, should be perfected into grants ‘in 
like manner as if the Indian title to the lands 
on the south side of said river had been com- 
pletely extinguished at the time of the passage 
of said act,” and that if the lands thus wrong- 
fully located had subsequently been appropri- 
ated by the United States, the owner of the 


fraudulent or illegal warrants might, without | 
° . . | 
payment, enter the like quantity of any unap- | 


propriated and unimproved public lands in the 
State of Arkansas, in tracts corresponding with 
the legal sectional divisions and lines of survey. 

Fortunately this is the last act of Congress 
relating to New Madrid sufferers. What new 
and further legislative step in the direction of 


land frauds and trespasses might next have | 
been taken it is difficult to imagine. After a 


quiet of seven-and-twenty years no further 
Congressional convulsion is now probable. 


Let us now follow the earthquake into the 
solemn precincts of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and see what are its effects upon 


the judicial mind. 


* Statutes at Large, vol. v. p. 603. 





Three times, at least, has that dignified tri- 
bunal been shaken, and not in every instance 
very creditably, by New Madrid agitations. 




















There may have been other cases the record #4 














of which has escaped me. é 
The first that I have found is that of Bag- ¥) 
nell v. Broderick, in January, 1839, twenty- io ef 
eight years after the great convulsion of nature caf 
in which it originated.* The details of the 

case might be easily wrought into a sensational ay 
romance; but I must content myself with a : 
mez summary of the facts in the note be- if i 





low, and with the remark that the court was 
actually led to decide that a New Madrid land- 
warrant, obtained by fraud, shall inure to the 







4 
f 


benefit of the swindler and those holding un- 













derthim as assignees of the warrant, and that ‘i 
the court will not go behind such patent to ha 
give relief to the defrauded party.t ' a 
The court was not, I am glad to say, unani- e: 
mous in this lamentable decision. Justices ’ 
M‘Lean and M‘Kinley dissented, and did their ’ 
best to keep the judicial ermine unsoiled.{ But ; 
the honest man was stripped of his estate, and it ia @ 
was judicially given to the scoundrel who de- 13 a 
frauded him. wey 
It is gratifying to know that in the very next ia 
New Madrid case, which came before the court | i 
in January, 1844, the honest doctrine of the ) a 
dissenting judges of 1839 had become the doc- 
trine of the entire court,§ which declared unan- 
imously that “it would be a most dangerous i 






*The curious student will find it reported in vol. 
iii. of Peters’s Reports of the Supreme Court. 

t The outline of the facts may be given as follows: 
On the 20th of May, 1809, more than two years and a : ! 
half before the earthquake, John Robertson, being the Yt 








| owner of New Madrid land, sold and conveyed it to csi, 
Edward Robertson, who held the title at the time of + 
| the earthquake, by which the land was materially in- i 





jured. In October, 1813, Edward Robertson sold and 
conveyed a part of the damaged land to Edward R. " 
Byrne, and he and Byrne were the sole owners when ¥ 
| the act of relief was passed, and they alone had any 
| claim under that act. In 1817 the entire title was vest- 
ed in Byrne, who, in October, 1818, located his six hun- 
dred and forty acres, as the legal representative of John 
| Robertson. Byrne alone could honestly obtain a pat- 
| ent for that claim; but John Robertson obtained it 
dishonestly, and the court sustained the patent as too 















sacred for judicial disturbance, and so Byrne was th 
stripped of his entire estate. aa 
It is refreshing to read the strong sentences of ¥ 





| these high-minded judges. John Robertson's “ pat- 
ent,” said they, “‘ must have been obtained fraudulently 
on the presentation of the certificate of location made 
by Byrne....The inference of fraud is as irresistible 
as are the facts from which it is inferred....John Bs 
Robertson, more than ten years before the date of the ig 

| patent, and more than two years and a half before the 




















| earthquake, had, by his own conveyance, ¢ eased to be i 
the owner of the New Madrid lands, which were re- is 

| linquished to the United States by Byrne. Having no a oe 
shadow of right, John Robertson could obtain the a 
patent in his own name by no other than fraudulent yh % 

| means, and no court which could feel itself authorized r Fs 

| to look behind the patent could hesitate to pronounce tad 





the title of Byrne valid against the patentee, who has b 
sought to cover his fraud by this legal instrument. me: 
Judging from the evidence of this case,” said Mr. Jus- n 







tice M‘Lean, ‘‘I have never seen a grosser act of fraud - 
than the obtainment of this patent by Robertson.” } 
© 





§ Stoddard v. Chambers. Howard’s Reports, vol. ii. 
mass ; 
p- 217. 7 
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hold 


though obtained fraudulently 


tha 


t 


( 


n was pronounced 
| 


by 


1ave smiled with more than 
Si i » thus announced that a rumina 
tion of five years had converted all the judges to 
his and Judge M‘Kinle He doubtless 


| san inhabitant of New Madrid 


y’s opinion. 


f 5 
I a 


l¢ 
il, 


very much 


fe 


of his lands, if a second earthquake had sud- 


would have five years after the submersion 


denly raised them to their former level. 
The court lso decided, 
that a New Madrid « 


on such ] 


a in this second case, 


laim could be loc 
} 


ated only 
iad been offered for | 
y repeating the declara- 
tion of the Earthquake Act, which authorizes lo- 


i ch is author- | 


Is 


mublie lan S 


sale. This was merely 


re 


cations ‘*on lands the sale 


ized by law.” 
It would seem that no legal proposition could 
be plainer or truer 


t 
t 


han this. And yet a ma- 
the nine judges 
—denied and abandoned it, in the case of Barry 


v. Gamble, before 


jority of the court—six out of 


the year was at an end,* and 
declared that such a claim might be located on 
lands not offered for sale. 

One feels inclined, on this occasion, to in- 
quire of the court, as it is said Jeremiah Mason, 
under similar circumstances, asked of a New 
Hampshire court, ‘ And now, let me inquire, 
are your Honors a-going to stick ?” 

Three of the judges adhered consistently to | 
the January opinion ; and we commend the rec- 
ord of their dissent to those who enjoy clear 
yf 
the erroneous judgments and feeble reasoning 
of the majority. We have not room for even | 
the briefest synopsis of the facts and arguments ; 
and so we leave this last of the earthquake cases 
to the tender mercies of the critical student. 

It is well that the judicial aspect of our sub- 


and convincing expositions by the minority « 


ject has no new phases, and its history no new 
cases. 

How can we account for such contradiction 
of opinion ? for such disturbances of the judicial 
mind ? 

So might it be asked, who can determine the 
causes of the New Madrid earthquake ? 
in regard to both, that the 
convulsion was caused by unseen and mysteri- 


It is easy to say, 


ous forces. It is impossible, in regard to either, 
to say what set those forces in motion. 

The upheaval of the river-bed below New 
Madrid drove back its waters, and compelled 
them for many miles and many hours to actu- 
ally run up stream, and the old banks and land- 
marks were washed away. 


So 


tent of the New Madrid law disappear, but long- 
established principles of justice were overwhelm- 
ed as completely as were the banks of “ the Fa- 
ther of Waters” in the earthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1811. 


a patent should carry | 


Judge 





—. 


s our review of the legislative, ex 


] 


A 


Here enc 


yr | ecutive, and judicial history of that earthquake, 


The physical shocks and shakes began in 
1811, and were repeated at various intervals in 
1812 and 1813. 

The metaphysical agitations commenced in 
1814, and continued up to December, 1844, 

Three years was the limit of the one class 
of convulsions, and thirty years of the other. 

Let us rejoice that neither of them threatens 
to return, to vex either the soil of the West or 
the soul of our government. 


A SUMMER’S AMUSEMENT. 


3y ANNIE THOMAS. 
L say good-by,” the squire (as he was al- 


ways called in the village 


AURENCE will be here this evening to 


said, opening the 


| drawing-room door, and looking in upon his 


wife and daughters. ‘‘He leaves us to-morrow, 
he tells me,” he added, waiting for an answer; 
and the answer burst from three pairs of lips at 
once. 


‘* Leaves us to-morrow!” Mrs. Grey and two 


| of her daughters exclaimed; but a third daugh- 


ter was silent, and Mrs. Grey glanced quickly 
at her pet child as she added, ‘* What a dear, 
changeable boy Laurence is! he never knows 
his own mind,” 

** Well, he'll tell you about it presently, when 
he comes,” the squire said, walking off to dress 
for dinner. ‘Then the ladies hurried away to 
their several rooms for the same purpose, and 
there was no more said about Laurence just 
then. 

But half an hour after, the eldest and the 


be 


youngest Miss Grey, happening to down 
stairs before the others, spoke of him again. 
‘Did you see how red and then how white 
Violet got when papa said Laurence was go- 
ing ?”’ Marion, the youngest sister, asked. 
“Yes, I did; I felt myself tingling in fhe 
cheeks at the suddenness of it. I suppose he 
will speak to papa to-night,” Bessie, the eldest 
of the three, answered. ‘‘Poor dear Violet! I 
know she is nervous by her being so long.” 
Violet was nervous, intensely nervous; but it 
was with the greatest happiness she had ever 
known in her young life that she was fluttering. 
The announcement that Laurence was going 


| away to-morrow had been a shock to her for a 


in this strange spasm of judicial incon- | 
sistency not only did the true meaning and in- | 


minute or two; but after that minute she told 
herself that he would be sure to claim her open- 
ly before he left, and give her the right to ex- 
press some of the passionate love he had taught 
her to feel for him. 

It was late summer now, and ever since the 
early spring Mr. Laurence Waldron—a young 
man who was going to carve out a career for 
himself at the bar, and who claimed cousin- 
ship in some rather remote degree with the 
| Greys—had been loitering about in the neigh- 


| borhood. Mr. Grey had asked him to be their 


-| guest at the Priory, but Mr. Waldron had pre- 


* Howard's Reports, vol. iii December, 1844. 


| ferred his independence. So sometimes he had 





A SUMMER'S 





staid at a sea-side place half a mile off, and 
sometimes he had taken lodgings at a farm 


house on the hill. The manner of life and the 


lovely girls at the Priory were pleasant to him, | 


being abso- 


but dearer still was the delight of g 


lutely unfettered. 
Nevertheless, though he had not lived under 
the same roof with her, he had rarely been apart 


from Violet Grey. He had ridden with her, | 


sketched with her, danced with her—flirted with 
her, in fact—until their names were very freely 
coupled together. He seldom took her hand 
without making her heart beat and her color 
rise by the way in which he pressed it. He 
poured out all his sanguine, ambitious hopes. 
He took for granted that she was interested in 


all that interested him. He said as much to | 


her, he often told her, as he would say to a sis- 
ter; and, withal, he had not yet asked her to 
be his wife. 


Perhaps the girl had been too ready to be | 


won? People are very apt to make this char- 


itable suggestion when a man has got a girl’s | 


heart in his possession, and makes no sign that 
he wishes her hand to accompany it. Violet 
was very fond of him—loved him very dearly, 
in fact, and never for an instant doubted that 
he loved her equally well. Yet, for all this re- 
liance on this reciprocity of sentiment, she went 
through many a period of mortification and mis- 
ery even during these bright late summer days, 
the contemplated closing in of which caused 
such consternation at the Priory. 


‘*T suppose he will speak to papa to-night,” | 


Bessie had said, in answer to her youngest sis- 
ter’s remarks about Violet’s pallor when Lau- 
rence’s departure was mentioned ; and, some- 
how or other, this supposition, which she alone 
had openly expressed, was in all their minds 


when they sat down to dinner that day. Mrs. | 


Grey had half expected him to come in and take 
what the squire would persist in calling pot- 
luck. She had half expected him, and was 
wholly disappointed when he did not come ; for 
the excellent lady, in spite of the prudence 
which she avowed to be her most prominent 
characteristic, was carried away as utterly and 


entirely as her daughter Violet by the free, open, 


winning ways of the semi-relation, semi-stran- 
ger, Laurence Waldron. 

At last silence on the subject that was occu- 
pying the minds of all became too painful for 
further endurance, and Mrs. Grey said, 

‘* Where is Laurence going? Did he tell 
you e 

“No. He said something about his mother 
wanting tosee him,” the squire replied. ‘‘ By- 
the-way, it’s the first time I ever heard him 
mention his mother. Has he spoken about her 
to any of you ?” he added, casting an inquiring 
glance round the table. 

‘** T have heard him speak of his half-brother, 
Ernest,” Marion said. 

‘* Yes, and so have I,” Bessie put in; ‘* but 
never of his mother,” 

‘“‘T believe there is a—a painful estrangement 


AMUSEMENT. 
] Between Mr. Waldron and his mother,” Violet 
hesitatingly. ‘‘Since her second mar- 
been cold to him, and he has felt 
‘t very mucl 
he’s told you that, has he?” Mr. Grey 
ling; and then Mrs. Grey nodded her 
ntly, and said she only hoped 


.” 


Laurence would have a wife by-and-by who 


would make upto him for his mother’s want of 
And to this unexc¢ 


} 
ly remark no one seemed to think 


atfection. bly friend- 
urther an- 
swer than a glance at Violet n cessary. 

Violet Grey was just the sort of girl who 
| seemed to deserve a floral name, Pretty, fair, 
| fragile, and refined, with dark blue eyes, that 
| had a power of looking a thousand deep feel- 


h Violet never felt, and soft, hazel- 


ings whit 
nut-colored hair, and a wavering expression, 
half smile, half frown, on her brow. She was 
| just the sort of girl to ascend at once into a 
man’s heart and enthrone herself there, and 
| reign there unquestioned. 

So had she ascended and enthroned herself, 
and so did she reign, in Laurence Waldron’s 
heart. He had committed himself to loving 
her, and betraying to her that he loved her, be- 
fore the thought of his possibly opposing moth- 
But when that thought was borne 
in upon him by an eloquent epistle from her- 


er did arise. 


self, he felt as if no amount of suffering on his 
| part could expiate the sin of which he had 
been guilty toward the girl. 

Twenty-three years ago, while he was a lit- 
tle boy of three, his mother, then the beautiful 
widow, Mrs. Waldron, became acquainted with 
a man who had but one merit even in her in- 
fatuated eyes. This one merit was that he was 
a scion of a noble house: he was the Hon. Mr, 

Burgoyne, fourth son of the Earl of Badding- 
lton. He wooed the widow earnestly, actuated, 
people said, by the knowledge he had of the 
handsome dowry she enjoyed under her late 
husband’s will. However that may be, his 
wooing endedJn his wedding her. And as soon 
as she became the Hon. Mrs. Burgoyne she 
reaped the fruits of her own imprudence, and 
found them a plenteous crop. 

In the first place, little Laurence was pro- 
tested against as an interloper and an incum- 
brance, and so his mother (whose money kept 
Mr. Burgoyne’s ménage going) had to put him 
out to board with one of those convenient old 
friends and poor relations who do crop up to 
the relief of harassed women. ‘The poor little 
banished boy was kindly enough treated in his 
| new home; but he grew up under the adverse 

conviction that he was banished, and this con- 

viction was not at all favorable to a fine men- 
tal development. Then, as years went on, and 
he was admitted into the Burgoyne circle, he 
found his existence always deprecated, as it 
were, among them by his mother. She ac- 
| cepted him as a fact, truly, but as a very pain- 
ful fact. He was the living evidence that she 
| had been loving to and loved by some other 
|man before she had married this present hus- 


eh oath nee 
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m she had grown to bofh 
dread and idolize. , Indeed, it seemed to poor 
young Lauren Waldron, during those grow- 
ing-up years, that he was dear to no human be 
ing save to his half-brother, Ernest Burgoyne. 

Between these two there existed a hearty, 
regard and sympathy, that was 

atural good feeling, and 

ual contempt for and dislike 

‘ms in which they were rec- 

each other. Laurence 
senior of his brother 
this four years’ senior became an 
rin the mouths of the matron and 
} ] 


managed and mismanaged the re- 
spective nurseries. ‘‘ Master Laurence mustn't 
want to have ery } 7 his own way, though he 
is four years older \ yr little brother, 
must he, my lamb?” the special attendant of 
little Ernest Burgoyne would say, pathetically, 
to her charge; and ‘‘Come to your poor old 
1 


nurse, dear, who loves you still, though your 


nose is put out of joint by the fine young gen- 
tleman who thinks he’s to carry all things be- 
fore him,” the indiscreet old harridan who min- 
istered to the wants of the poor little Esau would 
say. The effect of these speeches was to en- 
gender bitter bad feeling and cruel heart-burn 
ings between the nurses. 
] 


3ut the nurslings 


were uninfluenced by them, or, rather, were in- | 


} 


fluenced by them in a way that was entirely 


contrary to the wishes of the speakers. The | 


brothers loved each other, i ‘act—loved each 
other with a love surpassing that which is very 
often felt by those who are born and nurtured 
together in amity 


Of course it wi » understood from the 


statement of vay in which the fraternal | 


feeling was engendered that the little brothers 
| 


met frequently, though they did not dwell in | 


the same tent. Mrs, Burgoyne was capable of 
conceding much, but not of conceding every 
thing. She was, in truth, one of those most 
aggravating of all God’s creatures, who always 


adopt half measures. She did in this instance 


consent to wring her own heart and wound her | 
son Laurence by turning him visibly out of her | 


house, and apparently out of her heart; and 
this she did to please her husband. But she 
nullified her graciousness toward her ungra- 
cious spouse by perpetually having the little 


boy ‘to spend the day with Ernest.” Mr. Bur- | 


goyne knew himself to be liable to a sight of 
his predecessor's offspring at odd hours, and 
what he considered unseemly times, ‘The 
brat is about the house like a tame cat! Ido 
wish, Helen, that you would do one thing or 
the other: keep him altogether if you must; get 
rid of him altogether if you can. Only let it 
be one thing or the other.” To this awful re- 
quest Mrs. Burgoyne could only say, ‘‘ Woe is 
me,” in her heart, and *“* What shall I do?” 
with her pleading, infirm-of-purpose tongue ; 
and as Mr. Burgoyne returned her no definitely 


guiding answer, she went on her way without | 


doing ‘‘one thing or the other” with the de- 





cision which her husband deemed desirable. 
The boys grew up seeing much of one another, 
loving each other well; and when Laurence 
lung free of the trammels the poor relations 


j}had cast about him, and went forth to make 


} 


his own way in the world, the memory of his 
brother Ernest was the softest, sweetest one he 
Of Ernest he had frequently spoken to Vio- 
let Grey, telling the girl, in many a circumlo- 


cutionary phrase, that he craved from her a sis- 
terly regard for this brother of his. And Vio- 
let had, half frankly, half shyly, suffered the 
expression of some such feeling to be wrung 


out of her, qualifying it by a statement of there 
being a possibility of her never knowing Ernest, 
and of Ernest never hearing of her. In reply 
to this Laurence Waldron was apt to observe 
that the laws of sympathy must eventually bring 
two people who were so dear to him together, 
And Violet believed him. 

Violet believed him; and yet her heart con- 
tracted with the sharpest pain she had ever felt 
when he came to her side late that night and 
wished her a hearty, friendly “‘ good-by.” He 
had been singularly blithe and unembarrassed 
and charming during this last visit of his—so 
unembarrassed and so charming that Mrs. Grey 
and Bessie and Marion forgot what they had 
heard relative to his departure on the morrow. 
But Violet never forgot it once—not even when 
she was listening to some of his brightest sal- 
lies. She sat dumb with the agony of impa- 
tience that no efforts of her own could allay. 
| Her heart was his, to take to himself or to cast 
aside as he willed. He was strong—she prayed 
vehemently that he would be merciful. 

‘* Well, I’m off to-morrow,” he said at last, 
gayly, introducing the subject himself. 

“You will soon be back with us, I hope?” 
| Mrs. Grey said. 

‘*Not very soon, Mrs. Grey. My brother 
| Ernest has got into some trifling difficulty, and 
| my mother wants me to see him and use my in- 
| fluence to induce him to do as she pleases.” 

He laughed as he spoke, as if the idea of his 
siding with his mother and opposing Ernest 
was comical—and contemptible. For the first 
| time there was something jarring to Violet in 
|his laugh. It sounded as if he could be both 
| crafty and cruel. 

Still she believed him—even when he was 
leaving her for an indefinite period, with just a 
few sweet-toned, indefinite words. He was the 
sort of man in whom girls like to believe: a 
well-grown, well-set-up, fair, rather florid young 
Englishman, with bright blue eyes, and bright, 

| wavy, chestnut hair, and a dulcet-toned voice. 

‘*He will come back and say what he has 
| taught me to long to hear,” the girl thought, as 
| she met his parting loving glance. And then 
|he was gone; and she had nothing but this 
| faith in him to fortify her, and to enable her to 
bear the brunt of the family remarks. 

‘*T suppose he whispered something we didn’t 
| hear,” Bessie said to Marion. ‘ Violet looks 








quite satisfied, and she wouldn't look that if he 
had left her in the uncertainty in which he has 
left us.” 

‘¢T wish he had spoken to papa: people will 
ask sc many questions,” Marion replied; and 
then the sisters diverged into other topics, and 
Violet’s prospects ebbed out of the conversa- 
tion. 

3ut Violet had not even the poor comfort of 
a few whispered words to dwell upon during the 
first few days after Laurence had left them. 
At the end of that time she had something— 
something tangible, but hardly to be considered 
The something she had was a 
letter from Laurence, and it ran as follows: 


satisfactory. 


“My pear Viorrt,—I left the Priory in such haste 
the other night that I forgot to ask youif you had 
done with Browning’s poems. A friend of mine wants 
to read his ‘Last Duchess.’ I am staying here with 
Ernest, who has set up an atelier and commenced a ca- 
reer as a portrait painter. He has got wrong with his 
father and mother, and they are not going the way 
to get him right. The ‘little difficulty’ I so cursorily 
alluded to before your people when I made my adieus 
to you all was about a lady with whom he has fallen 
in love. This is his secret; therefore I must ask you 
to keep it. I hope all will end well. The rich au- 
tumn tints must glorify the Priory exceedingly just 
now: when shall I see it again! 

* Believe me, yours ever, 
* LAURENCE WALDRON, 
LE, Appison Roan, Kensineton, W.”’ 


This letter was received by Violet in full 
family conclave, and it was very much a habit 
in the Grey family to show their letters to one 
This mutual confidence system has 
its advantages; it likewise has its drawbacks. 
Violet experienced some of these latter now, as 
her mother asked her, 

‘““Who is your letter from, Violet ?” 

‘““Mr. Waldron,” Violet answered, blushing 
furiously. There was nothing in the letter that 
might not have been shown to the whole world, 
as far as she was concerned; but that one lit- 
tle sentence concerning his brother sealed her 
lips—that one little unimportant sentence which 
he had been far wiser to have left unwritten. 

‘¢And are we not to hear what he says? 
Mrs. Grey said, smiling hopefully, while her 
sisters gave Violet sympathetic glances that 
she felt to be quite superfluous. 

‘“‘He wants his Browning that he lent me,” 
Violet stammered. ‘That is why he has writ- 
ten tome.” Then she looked up bravely, and 
added, ‘* Don’t ask me to read the rest; I am 
not free to do it, and—oh dear! 
make you understand !” 

““We will not try to force your confidence, 
my girl,” her father said, gravely. 

**Oh, papa, don’t! don’t! don’t misjudge 
me. He tells me something that he doesn’t 
wish to have known to any body yet. I wish 
he hadn’t told me, with all my heart,” the girl 
wound up, suddenly ; and then, with a petulant 
air that was a new thing in Violet, she tore the 
letter into tiny bits, and crumpled them up in 
her hand. 

* Now you will go on thinking it was a love- 


another. 


how can I} 
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letter, and I have destroyed my proof that it 
was not,” she cried, in an agony of vexation, as 
she saw them all viewing her with the sort of 
mournful tenderness with which the universally 
benevolent are apt to regard a moth perversely 
} ‘“*He has wr't- 
ten me a little commonplace letter that he 
might have written to papa or any one—a let- 
ter that doesn’t give me a g 


ent upon its own destruction, 


rain of comfort, and 
yet I can’t tell you what its conter 


its are, though 
they are nothing to me. 

‘*Do you need comfort, my child?” her 
mother asked, tenderly, wl 
and stalked out of the And then Violet 
knew that her love was known and watched, 
and that speculations were rife about what re- 
turn was made for it. His letter might have 
been addressed to the most commonplace ac- 
quaintance; it had not satisfied one of her 
strong yearnings for one loving word: and yet, 


in the eyes of her own family, she was put in 


ile Mr. Grey got up 
room. 


the position of being secretly and ardently 
wooed. They judged according to their lights, 
and their lights misled them. 

It grew very hard to bear, the home life of 
the girl, soon after this. They scorned to sus- 
pect Violet of any thing clandestine, but it was 
terrible to her to know and feel that they sus- 
pected him. ‘He has tried to lure her into a 
secret engagement, and she’s breaking her heart 
because she’s too noble to agree to it,” the moth- 
er would say, with sighs of sympathy; and Mr. 
Grey would mutter stray words of wrath against 
all wandering and fair-spoken strangers in a sus- 
picious way that was foreign to him. So, life 
being wearisome at the Priory, Violet hailed 


with delight a letter from an old school-fellow, 


who was anxious, as behooves a bride, to show 
her new house and husband to her friend Violet 
Grey. 

‘*We have a sweet cottage in that delectable debata- 
ble ground which lies between Bayswater and Kensing- 
ton,” she wrote. ‘‘Come and stay with us, and see 
how admirably I manage to control a set of the best- 
trained, and consequently the most difficult to deal 
with, domestics in London. Mr. Taylor longs to know 
you, and I can introduce you to two of the most de- 
lightful young men in England. One of them is threat- 
ening to defy Mrs. Grundy at present, but that only 
makes him the more delightful. If you can come at 
all, join me at the Pier Hotel, Brighton, one day of next 
week, and write there to say which day it shall be. We 
will then go home together. 

“Your affectionate friend, 
“ GertTRuvE TayLor.” 

“T shall go if you will let me,” Violet said 
to her mother when this letter came under dis- 
cussion, 

“*The change will do you good,” Mrs. Grey 
assented. 

‘* Mamma, don’t put it in that way. I don’t 
want change—at least, I don’t need change; 
only I should like to go.”.. From which speech 
they all drew the deduction that. Violet had 
some secret cause of anxiety connected with 
Laurence Waldron. 

The day came for Violet to join her friend 
Mrs. Taylor at Brighton, and the young, happy 
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married woman met the girl with a gushing air 
of glad happiness that contrasted vividly with 
Violet’s uncertainty and constraint. For it is 
l th tl the secrecy which had been forced 
upon her and the silence of Laurence had de- 
veloped both these things in her. She no lon- 





ger felt s ( How, then, could she 
feel sure of rs < thing else in the 
world ? 


It happened, unfortunately for the composure 





she desired to maintain about him before stran- 
gers, that Laurence Waldron’s name was the 
first mentioned at the d 


the dinner-table that night. 
**T wanted my favorite, Laurence Waldron, to 








dine here to-day,” Mrs. Taylor said. ‘I told 
him I had a lovely fri r, but he turn- 
ed a careless ear.’ 

‘You didn’t mention my name, did you?” 
Viol sked, with a vexed air. 


‘Because I happen to know Mr. Laurence 
lron, and I should not like to think that 


t 
‘No, I didn’t. But why ?” 


he ‘turned a careless ear’ to the tidings of my 
coming,” Violet said, telling the truth- 


as peo- 
ple do sometimes—to cover her confusion. 

‘*No; I mean you two to fall in love with 
one another, though. He's a little absorbed 
just now in a love affair of his brother’s—” 

““Then they are your two delightful young 
men ?” 

‘Of course they are. Didn't I mention 
1eir names to you, either? Oh dear, how un- 
premeditatedly cautious ’'m becoming! Ernest 
Burgoyne, his half-brother, looks ten times 
quieter and less likely to fall into a scrape than 
Laurence, and yet he has been the one to do it. 
He's married t 


a lovely being of inferior birth 
who sat to him asa model. I have screwed so 
much out of them by a judicious course of in- 


terrogations, which my husband characterizes 
as idle curiosity.” 

‘Married, is he? Then what good can 
Laurence do with his parents for him ?” Violet 
asked. 

‘**Treally can’t tell you, my dear; and as Lau- 
rence’s interests are not at stake, I really don’t 
care. The woman's beauty is bewitching. I 
have seen her once with Laurence. He didn’t 
introduce me, of course.” 








There was no more said on the subject that 
was the most interesting in the world to Violet 
until she was settled with her friends at their 
bijou house in the Addison Road. Then Mrs. 
Taylor called Violet to the window, and point- 
ed out a picturesque abode just opposite. 

** That is the Temple, Mr. Burgoyne’s house, 
and there—quick !—at the window is Mrs. Bur- 
goyne herself.’ 





Violet looked, and saw, leaning against the 
half-closed French window of the opposite 
house, a woman whose beauty was indeed be- 
witching; a woman who was past her first 
girlhood, whose age might be about five-and- 
twenty, perhaps, but from whose luxuriant face 
and form time had not taken one charm; an 
exquisitely beautiful woman, with a rich, fair 


| to-night,” Mrs, Taylor began, abruptly. 
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face framed in hair of that true ruddy, golden 
hue that we see in old Venetian pictures. 
What color her eyes were Violet could not 
see; but they were dark, deep, soft, and ex- 
pressive, and were heavily fringed. So much, 
at least, was perceptible even at the distance 
she stood. Her mouth was winningly lovely, 
and as she kept on smiling, and showing a nest 
of little dimples in her chin and cheek, Violet 
exclaimed, 








‘*Mr. Burgoyne’s infatuation is quite ac- 
counted for, 

‘*Yes; isn’t she a Venus? But I shrewdly 
suspect that she is a vulgar Venus. Models 
spring from the ranks, as a rule, you know. 
But doesn't she know how to dress? Just look 
at the shade of that purple velvet! She will go 
out riding at the fashionable hour with the 
two young men, and then you will see how su- 
perb she looks in her habit.” 

** Does Laurence always go with them ?” 

**Yes—Mr. Waldron does. I didn’t know 
you were intimate enough with him to call him 
Laurence,” Mrs. Taylor said, dryly. 

‘*It’s hearing you speak of him with such fa- 
miliarity led me into error, Gertrude,” Violet 
said, calmly. But though she spoke calmly, 
she knew that she had betrayed the secret of 
her love to yet another human being. 

The tale of all that took place during the 
next two or three weeks must be hurried over, 
in order to reach the dénouement before the 
space allotted for this story is exceeded. Mrs. 
‘Taylor and Mrs, Taylor’s lovely guest were at- 
tractions that both the brothers seemed to find 
irresistible. They would saunter in of a morn- 
ing, and obtain admission to Mrs. 'Taylor’s bou- 
doir, where Violet and her hostess usually sat ; 
and there they would remain, reading poetry 
and politics, till courtesy compelled Mrs, Taylor 
to invite them to luncheon. And all this time 
Ernest’s neglected wife was never alluded to, 
and Violet was becoming more and more deep- 
ly attached to Laurence. 

** Why doesn’t Laurence Waldron speak out ? 
He evidently adores her, and has done so for 
months. All that time he was away he was 
down in their neighborhood,” Mrs. Taylor said 
to her husband. And he replied : 

‘**T honestly confess that I don’t care half as 
much about Laurence’s reserve as I do about 
Burgoyne’s want of it toward your friend. 
Don't you see, Gertrude, that Burgoyne is in 
love with her to? and he has a wife.” 

‘“No, I do not see it,” Mrs. Taylor said, 
stoutly. Nevertheless she made up her mind to 
speak to her favorite, Laurence, about it. “It 





| will stir him up a bit,” she thought, “‘ and make 


him jealous for Violet.” 

She put her plan into execution that very 
night, while they were waiting for Violet to 
come down dressed to go to the opera with the 
Taylors and Laurence. Ernest was to join 
them in their box later in the evening. 

‘IT am glad your brother dined at the Arts 
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‘* Why ?” he asked, starting from his position ] 
by the window. 
”  Because—to be quite frank wit 
here too much. What must 
his think of it? She is hi 


the matron went on, anxiously. 


is 
ol | 
been deceived about her marriage ?” 

** You have not 
married. She is married safely enough, con- 
found it!” he muttered. 

‘¢ Poor thing! 
sees her husband so constantly with a lovely 
girl like Miss Grey ?” 

“Mrs. Taylor, you are right to bi: 


Ss wife, 


> not?’ 
not 


have 


been deceived about her being 


} 


what must she fee] when she 


but spare me to-night—let me enjoy to-night.” 


**Why should you take your brother’s mis- 
conduct to heart soseriously ?” she said, earnest- 
ly and kindly. ‘‘ Violet is in no danger from 
Ernest, I can assure you; but he has no right 


to trifle with the happiness of that poor woman, | 


who is kept under such a cloud. I begged him 


yesterday to introduce her to me, and his an- | 


swer was that she would know no one. She 
must feel outraged by her husband, to come to 
such an unwise decision.” 

** Let me have to night to think over things,” 
he pleaded, with astrange earnestness 
Violet came in. 

That night, sitting in the back of the opera 
box, he scribbled a few words and gave them 
into Violet’s hands. 


; and then 


She fed on them in her 
heart all the way home; she sprang up into 
her room without a moment’s pause, when she 
got home, to read them. 
at la fellon her knees and thank- 
ed God in a fervent prayer that he had per- 
mitted her to be so blessed. The offer had 
at last! and it was couched in these 
words: ** Violet, you know how madly I love 
you; trust yourself to me, and leave London 
with me to-night. If you will not do this, you 
condemn us both to bitter misery ; for we shall 
be parted by a power I shall be powerless to 
oppose after to-night. ‘I shall wait for you in 
a carriage at the top of the road until three 
Vio- 
let, my love, you will destroy me if you do not.” 
Then he signed his initials, after declaring him- 


The offer must have 


come st. She 


come 


o'clock ; you must find means to come. 


self to be * her lover eternally.” The girlread 
the letter while she was still upon her knees in 
the attitude into which she had fallen to thank 
When 
she had finished it she groveled down and lay 
with her head upon the ground for some time ; 
and while she lay there her youth fled from her, 
and the conviction was borne in upon her that, 
come what would, for her the bloom of life was 
gone. 

It need not be said that Violet Grey did not 
leave her friend’s roof at three o'clock. 
al times, as 


God for the great joy he had given her. 


sever- 
she sat up in the dark, listening, 
she heard impatient footsteps pass her window, 
and she recognized them for Laurence’s. They 
trampled out the last particle of her trust in 
him—but they did not trample out her love. 
That lasted : 


it did not even die in hate | 


when Ernest Burgoyne came to them the fol- 
He had 
sk to fulfill, poor fellow, for he had 
come to love Violet aesperate ly : 


to tell 


lowing morning with a confession. 


a horrible ta 
and he had 
her that his brother, whom she loved, 
had been married for more than a year to the 
beautiful woman who had passed as Mrs. Bur- 
“T lent myself to the deception be- 
cause my mother would have stopped his al- 
lowance if she had kno 


govne. 


wn the truth,” he said ; 
‘* but it became unbearable at last, especially 
atter me 
roused, 


you ca here, and her jealousy got 
It culminated this morning, when I 
declared that I should come over here and make 
a clean breast of it. Laurence has taken his 
wife away, and means to go to Australia, where 
they will be unknown. Not that there is any 
thing against my poor sister-in-law; but Lau- 
rence’s own feelings wouldn’t allow him to re- 
main in England. He was out all last night, 
and this morning when he came home his utter 
despair and his self-reproaches were horrible to 
listen to.” 

‘*He did not tell you why he was out all 
night, did he ?” Violet asked, quickly. 

<“'No.” and then Violet 
breathed another prayer of thankfulness that 
the full measure of his sin was unknown to the 
brother who loved him so well still. 


Ernest answered ; 


It was fully two months after these occur- 
rences before Violet could make up her mind 
to allude to them in her letters home. Then 
she did it in the following terms to her mother: 

** You know that Laurence Waldron was very 
dear tome. I say this to you now because I 
want you to understand how I suffered when I 
heard he was married, in order that you may 
spare me the further suffering of having to ex- 
plain things. He is married, and he has taken 
his wife to Australia; and I live to write this to 
you—this, and something ‘else: that andther 
man, and that man his brother, has asked me to 
be his wife. But what was a summer’s amuse- 
ment to Laurence Waldron was more to me. 
I shall be your old-maid daughter, mother 
dear; for I hope that » and Marion will 
be more fortunate than I have beeu.” 


> 
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WAITING. 
Warrtrne for health and strength, 
Counting each flickering pulse, each passing hour, 
And sighing when my weary frame at length 
Sinks like a drooping flower. 


Waiting for rest and peace— 
Rest from unraveling Life’s perplexing woof— 
Peace from the doubts that crouch like hidden foes, 
And glare at me aloof. 


Waiting for absent eyes, 
Bright as the sunrise to the lonesome sea, 
Lovely as life to youth’s expectant gaze, 
And dear, next heaven, to me! 


Thou who didst watch and pray, 

Quicken the pulse, bid Doubt and Weeping flee! 
Or, if these must abide, still let me say, 

Bring back the loved to me! 
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LYELL: AND GEOLOGY.* 
STORY is related of 


iy to learn 


, 
bookstore 


young man who, 
someth 
for the 
On opening the book 
and the 
work illustrated through- 


f plants and animals, he 


ing of geology, 


best elementary 


that subject. 


ffered 


to him, 


ves, and finding the 


was 0 turning over 


ravings oO 
it was 


for, Th 
ral history.” 


a text-book of geology that I 

wishec is seems to be a work on natu- 
So numerous were the vegetable 

and delin- 

eated upon the pages of the vol- 

ume that the work seemed to be 

occupied altogether with the phe- 

life, instead 

intended to illustrate the 

the 

geological formations. 


animal forms that were 


nomena of * being 
appear- 

ance and characteristics of 
It is surprising to what an ex- 


tent the study of geology has be- 
the study of fossils. Fossils, 
in fact, constitute the language in 


which the 


come 


geological records are 
read, The study of 
parative anatomy 
and the advantages de- 
rived from the use of the micro- 
scope are that the spe- 
the various Fig. 1. a. 
animals in a fossil 


cer- 


to be com- 


has made such 
progress, 
so great, FOSSIL 
cific differences of 
plants «nd 
form can 
tainly determined ; 
when only a fra; 


be easily and very Fig. 2. 
sometimes even 
gment of the 


inal form remains. 


orig- 

And the mass 

of observations which have been made by the 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of 
ers that have now for half a century been en- 
gaged in this field is so great that the most im- 
portant results have been established on evi- 
dence so conclusive that no single individual 
who really looks into it, whatever may 
been his previous ideas or conceptions, 
possibly withhold 
The 


ress of ¢ 


labor- 


his assent from the results, 
se results determine the fact 
both in the 
ions tops eart 


and 


hange, condition of the va- 


h’s surface and in the 
animal life which have 


rious port 


forms of vegetable 


from time to time appeared upon it, has been | 


going on for immensely long periods of time— 
tions of the 

The disposition to believe or disbelieve in the 
truth and reality of the indications furnished by 
fossil remain epends, int 


human mee. 


observe! 


edge the 


h upon the de gree of knowl- 
; possess in 
character and rel: itions of the forms in question. 

In Figs. 1 ‘or example from Lyell), 


there is a faithful representation of ra piece of 


lL and 2, fi 


* The 
LYELL, 


Student's El 


Bart., F.R.S 


ements of Geoloay. 


By Sir Caries 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


AND RECENT WOOD DI 


Fossil wood from London clay, 
b. Shell and tube of Teredina personata, the ri ght- hand figure 
the 

», Recent wood bored by Teredo. 
. Shell and tube of Teredo navalis, from the 
Anterior 
from the tube. 


are found what seem to be the remains of : 


have | 
can | 


| had 
so long as infinitely to transcend the concep- | 


| of clay to which worms, 


respect to the | 


fossil wood brought up from a great depth 
among the strata—formed, apparently, of an- 
cient river deposits—which underlie the whole 
region on which London stands, the whole for- 
mation hg ving 
* the 


received the name, on that ac- 


count, of London clay. 


The wood is en- 
tirely fossilized—that is (on the supposition that 
it once really was wood), it has been converted 
into stone by the gradual substitution of argil- 
laceous and calcareous particles for the vegeta- 
The 
been bored 
in different directions, just as wood is now bored 


ble fibre of which it was composed. 


speci- 
men has the 


appearance of having 


PO 


RILLED BY PERFORATING MOLLUSCA. 


bored by Teredina. 


ventral, the left the dorsal view. 


same. 
and posterior view of the valves of same detached 


by worms ; and in the borings, in certain places, 
ani- 
These re- 


mals that might have made them. 


| mains consist each of a somewhat globular but 
' 


irregular mass, with a tube attached to it, as 
shown in the front and back view at 0. 
Now a person who had no knowledge of the 


borings made by animals in wood might very 


| probably hesitate to believe that this specimen 
that the prog- } 


had ever been a piece of real wood, and that it 
actually had been bored by living animals. He 
would say, perhaps, that it was a mere Jusus na- 
ture—an ‘accidental resemblance; that it was 
created as it is when the world was made, and 
, of course, always been what it is now. He 
might say, moreover, that it was found at a 
depth and in a position among compact strata 
to say nothing of real 


| wood, could never penetrate, and that the little 
he minds of different 


globose forms supposed to represent worms were 
mere amorphous masses, to which chance had 
given that shape, and could never have existed 
as real animals at all. 

But there is, in fact, at the present day, a 


| genus of wood-worms, one species of which is 
| well known to all ship-builders and ship-own- 


ers, and is the object of their special abhorrence 


| and detestation on account of its habit of boring 
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into and destroying the hulls of ships. The 
genus is known to naturalists asthe Zeredo; and 
the species which attacks the wood employed 
in naval constructions is the Jeredo navalis. A 
representation of this animal is seen by itself in 
the engraving at c, and also, in connection with 
the tube or shell which it forms, at d, 
men of the wood as perforated by it at 


A speci- 
the pres- 
ent day is seen to the right, at e. 

Now if a common shipwright’s apprentice or 
journeyman were to be shown this specimen, 
however uncultivated and unformed his mind 
might be in other respects, if he was familiar 
with the operations of the Teredo navalis—or the 
ship-worm, as he would call it—and of the ap- 
pearance of the wood which had been cut through 
and through by the animal’s borings—having 
often been employed in removing from the hulls 
of ships portions of planks or timbers so destroy- 
ed, and in replacing them with sound wood— 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to believe that the borings in the fossil speci- 
The 
person first supposed, who was incredulous in 
respect to the origin of the fossil, might be a 
man of great general intelligence and cultiva- 
tion, and might have made much progress in 


men were not produced in the same way. 


classical or metaphysical studies; but the sim- 
ple fact that he had never had the opportunity 
to observe the existence and the operations of 
wood-boring worms might make him wholly in- 
accessible to proofs which would be perfectly 
convincing to a mind which, though otherwise 
wholly uncultivated, had enjoyed this opportu- 
nity. 

If the skeptic were to point out to the ship- 
wright, who had never, we may suppose, known 
any other wood-borer but the Zeredo navalis, that 
the form of the animal in the fossil was not the 
same, or if he should ask him how such a speci- 
men, if it were once really a piece of wood, could 
possibly have found its way down through strata 
of stiff clay to such a great depth, he might be 
puzzled, and admit that there was a mystery in 
the case which he could not solve. But the 
only effect would be, not to shake his belief as 
to the real origin of the fossil, but only to lead 
him to scrutinize it more closely, and to find in 
minute marks and in almost imperceptible pe- 
culiarities in the shape of the borings, and other 
indications of the presence and action of an 
animal, additional proofs to confirm him in his 
first convictions. 

And then when the scientific observer, bring- 
ing to the case his zoological and geological 
knowledge, finds that the differences between 
the fossil and the living. animal, studied by the 
help of the microscope, are precisely analogous 
to those observed in many cases between one 
genus and another of living animals, and ob- 
serves, moreover, that processes of burying ani- 
mal and vegetable remains by a gradual deposit 
of such a character as to become ultimately 
strata of clay, accompanied by changes of level, 
which, if long enough continued, would fully 
account for such fossils being found at great 
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depths below the surface, are now constantly go- 
ing on in various parts of the earth, the difficulty 
e ship-builder would find in believing 

to be an unmeaning sport of nature 


which th 
the fossi 
becomes in his mind an absolute impossibility. 

Thus the capacity of a person to judge of the 
evidence in such cases as this de] ends not on 
the general cultivation of mind which the observer 
possesses, but on the degree of attention which 
he has paid to the special subjects directly in- 
volved in these inquiries. 

The writings of Lyell have, perhaps, more 


than those of any other man, contributed to 


bring this special knowledge before the minds 
of the educated portion of the Christian world, 


and have had a vast influence in modifying the 
opinions of men, and enlarging their knowledge 
in respect to the history and structure of the 
globe. the 
en effected in the pre- 


The point, moreover, in which 
greatest change has bc 
vailing ideas relates to the time during which 
the process of change which we now witness has 
been going on. The great elevations and de- 
pressions, the disruption of strata, the fissures 
and chasms, and other marks of great change 
in the conformation of the earth’s crust, which 
it was the fashion in former times to attribute 
to great catastrophes and sudden and violent 
convulsions, are now universally believed to 
have resulted from the slow and continuous ac- 
tion, through very long periods, of causes still 
in constant operation before our eyes. 

The reason why these vast effects were at- 
tributed in for.ner times to violent and extraor- 
dinary agencies was because it was believed 
that the time within which they had all been 
produced was limited to the period within which 
it was then generally supposed that the whole 
visible creation had been called into being. 
This opinion has now been universally abandon- 
ed by all well-informed persons, and it is, in 
fact, a matter of surprise that the idea of limit- 
ing the existence of all created things to a period 
of about six thousand years could ever have been 
entertained. For, independently of the objec- 
tion to it resulting from the progress of modern 
science, it would seem that even on theological 
grounds the arguments against it are conclusive. 
For the Scriptures represent God as unchange- 
able, and there has perhaps never been among 
any class of believers even an individual dissent 
from the acknowledgment of this absolute im- 
mutability as one of the Divine attributes. And 
yet to suppose that from all eternity—through 
all the millions upon millions of that 
elapsed—the creative power was entirely with- 
held from action; that during all these count- 
less periods God existed utterly inactive and 
alone, His boundless wisdom, power, and good- 


ages 


ness totally unoccupied and inert, until, at 
length, six thousand years ago, these attributes 
came suddenly forth into a state of such univers- 
al and energetic activity as now manifests it- 
self in the visible creation, in the millions upon 
millions of worlds which send their light to us 
from the regions around us in space, and in the 
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inconceivably vast profusion of life every where 
arth- fills 


ms in the air, vivifies every 


around us upon this ¢ which every 


forest and fie 
drop of water, from the rills on the mountain- 
} } { 


si west depths of the sea— 


implies as great a change as it is possible for 
} 


» said, it is true, that 
is one of act 


true; 


ns to c¢ 
ion only, and 
not i z but then, as 
by the sup) tion 


without the Divine m 


ls 18 
there nothing existin 
there was nothing existing 


nd that could have caused 


ly, it would seem, so far as we 


can reason on such subjects, some very 


great and mysterious chang ithin. 


he truth is that all ideas respecting the as- 
| 


signment of limit t 
to tl 


er In respec t to space or 
time or 1e exercise of power on the part of 
First the 


whole subject lies beyond the realm of human 


the Supreme Cause, are idle, since 


r. 3. Carboniferous rain-prir ts with worm-tracks (a, b) on green s 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 


Fig. 4. ¢ 


the 


sts of rain-prints on a portion of the same slab (F 
under side of an incumbent layer of arenaceous shale. 
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significance of all the phenomena of nature that 
we observe, in respect to the duration which 
they indicate, as well as in regard to all other 
points, devoutly receiving all the instruction 
they afford. The manifestations of nature con- 
stitute one of the forms in which the Supreme 
First Cause, in showing us the methods of His 
working, reveals to us the evidences of His wis- 
dom and power, 

And 50, leaving metaphysics, let us return to 
our fossils as Lyell exhibits them to us. 

The case of supposed rain-drop marks upon 
stones found as parts of solid strata, sometimes 
deep in the earth, affords a striking illustration 
of the influence which certain collateral knowl- 
edge has upon our judgment in respect to the 
true character of these phenomena. The en- 
gravings below are correct representations of a 


specimen of these rain-drop marks, 


», from Cape 

Natural size. 

3), seen to project on 
Natural size. 


The arrow represents the supposed direction of the shower. 


thought. We can not conceive of space or time | 


nor, on the other hand, can we 
conceive of the possibility of any limits existing 
to either. And it is the same in respect to the 
agency of God. We can not conceive of its 
having been in exercise from all eternity. 
say it must have had a beginning at some time. 
We might as well say that space must have 
an end somewhere. And just as we can not 
conceive of a limit beyond which there can be 


except as limited ; 


no space, so we can not conceive of a time be- 
foxe which the 
of creative power. 


re can not have been an exercise 
All reasoning on such sub- 
jects transcends the powers of the human mind 
as at present constituted. Every thing con- 
nected with infinity lies entirely without the 
domain of human thought. We must 
pret the words, ‘‘ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the 
which they were undoubtedly intended to be 
received, namely, as simply to declare that all 
which exists had its origin in one supreme cre- 
ative power; and so, without any hinderance 


from fancied restrictions, inquire freely into the | 


We | 


inter- | 


earth,” in the sense in | 


Probably many persons, in looking at these 
engravings, or at the specimens themselves, 
would think that the idea of the marks having 
ever been really produced by drops of rain is 
imaginary. 

But when the geologist finds the exact coun- 
terparts of these rain-prints now forming along 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and sees not 
only the process of their formation, but the 
mode of their preservation perfectly exempli- 
fied, he is at once prepared to believe in the 
possibility, at least, that the fossil specimen 
may have been produced in the same manner. 
On those shores, as Lyell explains in another 
of his works, a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances favors the formation and preserva- 
tion of these marks. The tides rise forty or 
fifty feet, and there are large tracts which, be- 
ing only covered et the highest tides, are at 
regular intervals for nearly a fortnight bare. 
The muddy sediment which each tide deposits 
remains thus, sometimes for a considerable 
| period, exposed to the action of the sun, by 
which it is baked hard, with all the marks and 
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indentations made by rain-drops and worms 
during the brief interval that it remained soft 
after the water left it completely preserved by 
this subsequent induration of the materials. 


The mass thus becomes so compact and so- 
lidified that when another deposit of mud is 
laid over it by the next tide, the two layers re- 
main in a measure distinct, and can afterward 
be separated. Portions of this harder mud 
can, in certain places, be taken up and divided 
into distinct layers, in some of which the in- 
dentations made by the rain and by insects are 
perfectly preserved; and even the direction 
from which the drops of rain came, as driver 
by the wind, is shown by the greater accumula- 
tion of the material on the side of the depres- 
sion toward which the drops were impelled. 

When these hardened masses of mud are 
thus divided into layers the impressions them- 
selves are, of course, brought to view on one 
side of the cleft, and casts of them in relief ap- 
pear on the other side, as is seen in the en- 
graving of the fossil specimen, the arrow show- 
ing the direction of the wind as denoted by the 
form of the depressions, and a and b showing 
the tracks of worms. 

It seems that, in respect to the fossil remains 
of organized bodies existing in the strata of 
the earth, there are several forms, or, rather, 
there are several modes by which the proofs of 
the existence of the animals and plants they 
represent have been preserved. In some cases 
the shells or other parts of the organization are 
preserved substantially without any change, 
having only lost a small portion of their vege- 
table or animal matter. In others the whole 


substance of the plant or animal itself has dis- | 


appeared by being dissolved and conveyed 
away, leaving only an impression ofits form as a 
proof of its former existence. In yet other cases 
the substance extracted is exactly replaced, par- 
ticle by particle, as the original is removed, by 
mineral matter, by which means a true petrifac- 
tion is produced. 

In other cases still the substance of the shell 
and that of the animal within have been re- 
moved by different processes and at different 
times, so that a cast of either may be left with- 
out the other, as in the engraving, where, in Fig. 
5, a represents a cast in clay of the interior of 
what was once the shell 6; and in Fig. 6, 


Phasianella heddingtonensis, 
andcastofthesame. Coral and cast. 
Rag. 


Vou. XLITIL.—No. 256.—38 


where a cast of the interior of the shell is left 
in the centre of a cavity, as shown at b, while 
the substance of the shell itself, which was of 
the form shown at a, has been dissolved away 
by the water penetrating through the mass, 
‘eaving the empty space denoted by the dark 
shade around the cast below. 

We are often surprised to learn, in the course 
of our general reading, that naturalists claim 
the power to determine the order and genus, 
and even the species, of an unknown animal 
from the inspection of a very small specimen 
f the skeleton preserved in a fossil state— 
sometimes, perhaps, only a single bone, and 
that not unfrequently a tooth. The indica- 
tions furnished by the teeth depend, it seems, 
in &@ great measure, on the endless variety of 
the convolutions of the ename/, which are still, 
however, constant in their general character- 
istics in the same animal, and closely resem- 
bling each other in animals allied in structure. 
The specimens represented in the engravings 
on page 594 give a general idea of these con- 
volutions, and of the differences observed in the 
general character of them. 

It is the study of a lifetime to become fully 
acquainted with this subject in its details; but 
the necessary amount of study by many natural- 
ists has been devoted to it, and the results which 
have been attained are received with confidence 
by all who are properly qualified to judge of the 
evidence by which the truth of them is sus- 
tained, 

In respect to the question whether the more 
remarkable effects now observable upon the 
earth’s surface have been produced by sudden 
and violent action, or by slow and even in 
many cases imperceptible movements contin- 
ued for long periods of time, a great many 
striking phenomena have been observed in late 
years confirming the views of Lyell and others 
in respect to the possibility of such slow and 
long-continued motions in portions of the earth's 
crust, and to the actual occurrence of them in 
‘ Some of 
these appearances, though known to a limited 
extent before, excited little attention, and the 
significance of them was not observed. Among 


these a striking instance is furnished by the 


certain cases at the present day. 


phenomenon of what is called creeping in mines. 
This creeping, as it is called, consists of a very 
slow movement in the rocky strata cut 
into and traversed by mining opera- 
tions when the previous equilibrium of 
pressure between the different portions 
of the mass is disturbed by the excava- 
tions. An example of this phenome- 
non is seen in the engraving on page 
594, which represents a section of 
a portion of a coal mine near New- 
castle, in England, and shows two 
seams of coal—a thicker one. above 
and a thinner one below. The black 
blocks seen above are portions of the 


Pleurotomaria anglica, seam of coal in that stratum left to 


Lias. ‘. . 
support the superincumbent mass of a 


TL it = ae 


es seats 
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rock, and aiso, as will be seen in 
the sequel, to keep down the mass 
below. The mass 
than six hundred f 


precaution of | 


above is more 
set thick. The 
aving columns of 
always 


support 1s necessary in 


such cases. ‘The openings a, b, c, 
and d are sections of galleries from 
which the 

Now it is found in such cases 
that when the gallery has been re- 


coal has been removed. 


Elephas antiquus, Falconer. 


Penultimate molar, one-third of 
natural size. 


Post-pliocene and Pliocene. 
at 6, and extends along the 
whole length of the gallery, 
though it is shown only in 
section in the engraving. 
This crack gradually opens 
more and more, the rock on 
each side rising higher, as 
shown at c, so as to make 
the gallery impassable. The 
movement still continues, un- 
til at length the gallery is 
closed entirely, as shown at 


\ 


Fig. 8. 


d, and the separated portions 
of the upheaving mass close 
in, and form again a compact 
and continuous substance. 
On examining the strata 


Elephas meridionalis, Nesti. 


’ Penultimate molar, one-third of natural 
81Ze. 


Post-pliocene and Pliocene. 


Fig. 9. 


Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Cuvier— 
Rhin. megarhinus, Christol ; 
fossil from 
of Grays, Essex; penultimate 
molar, lower jaw, left 


two-thirds of natural size. 


Post-pliocene and Newer pli- 


ocene, 


cently opened, as at a, be- 
fore long the floor of it be- 


fresh-water beds 


side; 


Fig. 10. 


Rhinoceros tichorhinus ; pe- 
nultimate molar, lower 
jaw, left side; two-thirds 
of natural size. Post-pli- 
ocene. 


Fig. 11. 


Hippopotamus; from cave near 
Palermo; molar tooth; two- 
thirds of natural size. Post- 
pliocene. 


Fig. 12. 





gins slowly to rise. We 
might have expected that 
it would been the 
roof that would 
sink; but, instead of this, 
it is often the floor that 
begins to bulge up, and 
that by a movement so 
slow and gradual that it is 
for a time imperceptible, 
the weight of the mass 
above, or 


have 
above 


some other 
force, taking effect to pro- 
duce an upward pressure 
in the material 
strata below. 


of the 
In process 
of time a crack opens, as 


Silivecous.’- 


sandstone 





Horizontal length of section, 174 feet. 


—————_ 


** OREEPS.” 


worked out, was 630 feet 
1. Main coal, 6 feet 6 inches. 


“Shale eighteen yards thick. 


SECTION OF CARBONIFEROUS STRATA AT WALLSEND, NEWCASTLE, SHOWING 
(J. BU 


DDLE, ESQ.) 


The upper seam, or main coal, here 


below the surface. 
2. Metal coal, 3 feet. 











underneath, by means of other excavations in 
different places along the line of the gallery, the 
upward movement can be traced in the thinner 
seam of coal below, as shown, much too geomet- 
rically, however, in the style of the drawing at 
e,f,g,andh, The displacement in this partic- 
ular case was traced to a depth of one hundred 
and fifty feet below the lower stratum of coal. 
It grew, however, continually less, and at last 
became imperceptible. 

We have many other examples of the prog- 
ress of change taking place at a very slow rate 
on the earth’s surface in a totally different man- 
ner from the one above described, but which, if 
long enough continued, must necessarily result 
in producing such effects as were formerly as- 
cribed to great and violent and sudden convul- 
sions. In various parts of the world, for ex- 
ample, and especially in certain portions of our 
Western country, rivers are found to flow, for 
long distances sometimes, at the bottom of nar- 
row but deep chasms, the sides being precipi- 
tous and formed of solid rock. These chasms 
have all the appearance of gigantic fissures ; 
and many have been the speculations and the 
surmises in respect to the nature and violence 
of the disrupting forces which must have acted, 
in some remote period, to produce such dis- 
ruptions. 

And yet we have in the case of the Niagara 
the gradual formation of a ravine, in many es- 
sential respects strictly analogous to these, and 
all by a natural action so gentle and slow that 
the constant and uninterrupted continuation of 
the process does not disturb at all the avoca- 
tions of the inhabitants upon the banks, nor 
attract the special attention of any but scien- 
tific observers. The fall itself of the water at- 
tracts attention enough, it is true, but the prog- 
ress which it makes in accomplishing the vast 
work which it has undertaken, of cutting a 
deep and precipitously walled channel from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, through two or 
three hundred feet of solid rock—a work which 
it has already half accomplished, and which it 
is regularly prosecuting at the rate of a certain 
number of feet in a century—is understood or 
thought of by very few. 


The writings of Lyell, besides the influence 
which they have exerted upon the progress of 
science by the vast cuntributions which they 
have made to the general stock of geological 
knowledge in possession of the reading world, 
and the new aspects in which the great phe- 
nomena of nature are presented by him, are 
marked by some special characteristics, to which 
a great deal of their influence is owing. In 
the first place, they are remarkable for the clear- 
ness, lucidness, and precision with which every 
thing is stated and explained, and for a certain 
picturesqueness in the aspects in which the 
various phenomena are presented to the read- 
er, and their significance brought to view, which 
have greatly contributed to their popularity and 
influence. This particular work, for example, 
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though called the ‘‘Student’s Elements of Ge- 
ology,” Is really well adapted to the purposes of 
the general reader who feels any interest in in- 
creasing his information in respect to this class 
ot subjects, 

There are two other characteristics of Lyell’s 
writings which are 
dation. 


worthy of special commen- 


1, The extreme moderation and reserve with 
which he expresses his opinions, the caution 
with which he interprets the significance of the 
facts that he presents, and the strictness with 
which he brings his inferences within, and more 
than within, the limits which the premises 
would seem to justify, Ifthe facts ina certain 
case prove pretty positively to the mind of the 
reader that a particular result always happens, 
he says they seem to prove that it ge nerally hap- 
pens. Ifa certain stratum never contains fos- 
sils of a particular kind, he says none are yet 
known to have been found. If the operation 
of a cause fails entirely to produce the effect 
that would naturally be expected from it—as, 
for instance, no extension of the delta of solid 
land at the mouth of a river, as often happens— 
he says no appreciable extension has been pro- 
duced in modern times. And so throughout. 
A great many writers and public speakers seem 
to think they make their cases stronger by 
forcing their premises to sustain the greatest 
weight in the way of conclusion that they will 
possibly bear; whereas, in fact, by this policy 
they only themselves give their opponents the 
opportunity to damage the whole effect of their 
reasoning by attacking the excess—like be- 
siegers who make a breach easily in walls and 
bulwarks by directing their attack to an exposed 
portion that overhangs the foundation, if such 
an opportunity is afforded them. 
no such points exposed, 


Lyell leaves 
The consequence is 
that the positions taken in his writings have 
been found to be impregnable. Although the 
facts which he has collected and brought to 
view, taken in connection with the aspects in 
which he has presented them, and the inferences 
which he has deduced from them, have exert- 
ed a very powerful influence in producing the 
most fundamental changes of opinion in the 
scientific world, the writings through which the 
work has been done have been the object of 
very few direct attacks, and have awakened 
very little angry disputation. 

2. But besides the caution and moderation 
with which Lyell advances his own views and 
opinions, this writer, in connection with Dar- 
win, and with some others who seem to be fol- 
lowing in their steps, are founding, as it were, 
almost a new school of scientific discussion, in 
respect to the fairness, the honesty, and the 
courteousness with which the opinions and rea- 
sonings of their antagonists are treated—a school 
governed by a principle exactly the reverse of 
that which has hitherto prevailed almost ex- 
clusively in all human discussions. For it 
seems to have been hitherto generally under- 
stood among men that the way most effectually 
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ne’'s opponent is to make the worst 


of his opinions and arguments; to give them 
unfavorable 


ihe most 


interpretation that they 


will bear, so as to make the views themselves 


nd tho vho entertain them appear odious or 


». ‘This style of discussion has pre- 


to a great extent over all the debatable 
} 


ds upon which contests have been and 


till are going on among mankind—the theo- 


wical, the medical, the political, and the sci- 
What caricatures of the evangelical 
hodox, s« 


of the ort » called, are given by 


Unitarians only to be equaled by the corre- 
spontling exaggerations and distortions of Uni- 
In the 


nple-minded man, on read 
] 


tarian views by evangelical writers. 


same manner anys 


ing the speeches or the editorial articles on 
either side of the political questions of the day, 
would come to the conclusion that the struggle 
between the paruies in political contests was 
nothing more nor less than a contest between 
honest men and rogues. 


Now Lyell 


writers following the example which they have 


and Darwin, and many other 


set, have introduced a style of discussion ex- 
actly the reverse of all this, This new method 
ng 


and 


best, and not the worst, 


ot 
van himself per- 


consists in mak he 
of the 
nent; in 


ly 


positions arguments 
the n 


and all that he says fairly, courteous- 


an oppo- 
treating both 
sonal 
ly, 
vhich they oppose the best, and not the worst, 
of 
ere may be in them, or whatever of 


and respectfully; giving to the positions 


interpretation, and recognizing whatever 


truth th 


rul 
ul 


nent there may be that deserves consider- 


ation. ‘There is always a full acknowledgment 


sligations to others for facts observed or ar- 


of ol 
guments presented, and the change which they 
may have produced in the writer's own mind 
is spoken of, not reservedly, grudgingly, and 
obscurely, but in a frank, open, and cordial 
Nothing 


i} 


manner, is more common in these 
| **T for- 


merly entertained the opinion that, ete., but 


7; } r ‘ + . 
Writings than sach passages as these: 


certain facts and considerations presented by 
Mr. Blank in his, etce., 
> Or, ** Mr. So-and-So advances the 


objection to this 


have led me now to be- 
lieve, ete. 
view. There is a 


force in this ol 


following ob 


jection, and I do 
Still, 


great deal of 
not see how it can be entirely removed. 
etc.” 

In a word, Lvell and Darwin are introducing 
into the scientific world what may be called the 


It 


seems, however, from the many very sharp and 


frank and good-natured style of discussion. 


cutting articles which we 


find in the English 

ntific journals, such as Nature, that there 
7 am 

work will be fully accomplished even in that 

field; and it is to be hoped that before that 


ht 
before the 


scl 


is gre rog be made 


at | 


time shall arrive the same beneficent change 
begin to be to fields. 
Though so thoroughly, as it would appear, is 
public opinion perverted on this subject that 
it is much to be feared that if a Republican 


will extended other 


were to oppose Democratic principles and meas- 


ures in Congress, or a Democrat those of the 
Republicans, on the principle of making the 
best of 


lose his next election. 


the worst of them, he would 
It is certain that if a 
theological writer were to deal on that princi- 


instead 


ple with what he deemed error, his work would 
be regarded not as an example of the most 
sure and effectual mode of advancing the right, 
but as tampering with and encouraging the 
wrong. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that this mode of dealing with opposition and 
error has been most eminently successful in the 
hands of Lyell and Darwin. Probably in the 
history of science there has been no other in 
stance in which so great changes have been 
produced in scientific opinion by the writings 
of any one man as have been brought about 
by each of these authors through the gentle, 
unassuming, and candid manner in which they 
have managed the discussion on their part ot 


the truths and principles involved. 


CAUGHT BY AN HEIRESS. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, 

gps was quite a pleasant little thrill of 
excitement on board the Mississippi steam 
New to 
,ouis, as she lay at the quay of the former 
they call it a quay at New Orleans, 
or a levee, or a crevasse, or what?) just before 


dumbia, bound from Orleans St. 


starting on her voyage. The passengers were 
nearly all on board; the seemingly intermina- 
ble process of rolling in casks of sugar and 
bales of cotton by vociferous, awkward hegroes 
but the captain 
still stood on the quay, wharf, levee, crevasse, 


had really come to an end; 


or whatever it was, and the specified hour for 
departure had long passed away. The 

had latter end ot 
April, before the fierce heats had set in to 
make Canal Street a solitude and Carrollton a 
howling wilderneSs—and the crew and the por- 
ters did their work by the light of the demoniac 
looking little furnaces or braziers, filled with 
blazing pine-wood, which were fixed at the 
Among the impatient passen 
rumor was that the steamer was only 


sun 


down—it was in the 


gone 


steamer’s bows. 
gers the 
waiting now to take on board a young heiress, 
of immense wealth and social dignity, who was 
going up somewhere north, and thence to Eu- 
rope. 

Some few of the passengers professed to 
know all about the matter. ‘Their accounts, 
of course, did not agree in many particulars ; 
but they all generally bore out one broad con- 
The young heiress had only recently 
become enriched. ‘The death of a distant rela- 
tive, who had amassed a huge fortune in South 
America, had made her, quite unexpectedly, 
an heiress. She had been brought up in a New 
Orleans convent, her mother being dead. Her 
father was traveling with her. Except as her 
father he was quite a poor man, ruined in the 
Was she pretty ? every body asked. No- 


clusion, 


war, 
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body knew. 
ed, more or less, with the father; 


Several on board were acquaint- 
not one ever 
professed to have seen the daughter. 

While a general and keen anxiety was felt 
to see the heiress, the ladies were much more 
eager on the subject than the gentlemen. Men 
are very seldom curious about a woman whom 
they have not seen; women are just the re- 
verse. The menon board the Co/umbia who felt 
or professed the greatest desire to see the ex- 
pected heiress were Colonel Sharpe, the Hon. 
Captain Deedes (of England), and Phil Pem- 
broke. 

These three ought to be clearly described. 
Colonel Sharpe was a small, dark-haired man, 
with eyes that gleamed like jewels. He was 
handsomely, perhaps rather floridly, dressed ; 
had an emerald in his shirt, and wore elegant 
glazed boots, small and dainty enough to 
have peeped beneath a petticoat. I should 
not care to have played billiards or eughre 
with Colonel Sharpe, who was almost always 
playing one or the other. It is doubtful 
whether the military authorities at Washington 
could have furnished any explanation as to 
how Mr. Sharpe came by his title of Colonel; 
and I don’t suppose Jetferson Davis knew any 
thing more about the matter than General 
Grant. The manners of Colonel Sharpe to the 
ladies on board were elaborately polite and 
chivalrous, with an ostentatious dash of tender- 
ness in them. When he took off his hat and 
bowed to a lady, there was an air of sentiment- 
al confidence about the motion which seemed to 
hint that it was an act of homage paid to her, 
and her alone. Colonel Sharpe went up and 
down the Mississippi very often, and played 
cards immensely all the way, and drank many, 
many sherry-cobblers and much Champagne 
and brandy, and he was ready to offer you a 
wager on any assertion whatever. 

The Hon. Capt. Deedes (whose regiment 
was now stationed in Toronto) was an English 
younger son. He was a handsome, florid man, 
of thirty-five, with a neat brown mustache and 
brown whiskers and shaven chin, and hair lay- 
ishly oiled and carefully parted down the mid- 
dle. He was specially remarkable for his un- 
alterable composure and impenetrable self-pos- 
session. Nothing on earth or sea could dis- 
turb him, or shake his calm faith in his own su- 
periority and that of his class to all humanity 
outside, He was poor, as befits a younger son, 
and, like a true British aristgcrat, he cared not 
a farthing who knew it. 
a woman with money; and he even frankly ac- 
knowledged that, given the money, he should 
not be very particular about the beauty or in- 
tellect of the woman. 

Phil Pembroke was a handsome young Amer- 
ican, who had gone creditably, not perhaps very 
splendidly, through his university course, and 
had not yet quite found out what to do with 
himself in life. He was a wonderfully slow 
young American in that way; for he was twen- 
ty-five years old, and yet had hardly begun the 


He wanted to marry 


world, 
and mother were dead. 


He had very little money. His father 
He had had forced 
upon him, through family influence, a consul 
ship in one of the British possessions, and, not 
liking the utter absence of real work, he had 
actually flung up the appointment, declaring 
himself disgusted with oftice-seeking, and vow 


ing that he would live by his own brains and 


exertions, or not live at all. He was a manly 


1 . ? “ 
young fellow, with a dash of the romantic in 


him; and he had still a poetic reverence for a 
woman, even though she wore high heels and 
assumed the Grecian bend—which I take to be 
the severest test of a man’s devotion to woman 
ever yet devised by fashion. 

Colonel Sharpe thought sometHing could be 
made out of the heiress or the father, somehow. 
Captain Deedes thought he might have a try 
for the girl and her “tin.” Phil Pembroke 
was anxious to see what the mysterious young 
lady might be like. In the weary hours before 
the steamer’s departure these three had been 
thrown together a good deal. Colonel Sharpe 
had won two bets of the Britisher, and played 
cards with him, but found that in the latter 
manly sport the Britisher could hold his own. 

At last three carriages rattle down to the 
Several huge trunks and boxes and 
valises are taken on board. 
elderly gentleman handing in two ladies, both 
young, apparently; then a smart’French dam- 
sel, evidently a lady’s-maid; and then a colored 
man carrying a little dog in his arms. The Ta- 


wharf. 
Then comes an 


dies have their veils down, and nobody can 
The whole party 
passes in, and presently disappears, absorbed 
into state-rooms. At last the plank, or ‘‘ stage,” 
is hauled in, the gun is fired, and the steamer 
begins slowly to make her way through crowd- 
ing craft of all kinds up the Mississippi. 

The elderly gentleman and the ladies did not 
appear that night, and there was considerable 
disappointment among the company in conse- 
quence. Colonel Sharpe offered to bet drinks 
that the taller lady was the heiress, Captain 
Deedes would not bet, for he assumed, with a 
yawn, that it must be so, seeing that the small- 
er of the two had shown in passing a very pret- 
ty foot and ankle; and girls with lots of money 
were almost always sure to be ‘‘ beef to the 
heels.” Phil Pembroke thought that as the 
taller girl passed him he had caught through 
her veil the gleam of two very bright eyes; 
and he hoped these belonged to the heiress, al- 
though, as he said, rather grimly, within him- 
self, it didn’t much matter to him; a woman 
with beauty and fortune would not be likely to 
give herself much concern for a poor devil like 
him. 

The French waiting-maid and the colored 
man both were seen flitting about the saloon, 
and from this state-room to that, during the 
evening. Colonel Sharpe privately ‘‘ inter 
viewed” them both, and came back to his fel- 
low-passengers triumphant with his news, The 


make any thing of them. 


tall young lady was the heiress; she was im- 


tcl lin Tate wt 


z 
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mensely beautjful and awfully rich, The short- handsome, and she received his advances—eyi- 


er girl was only a traveling 


friend of the heiress’s convent d 
with her out of 
ther 
amount 
the | As Colonel Sharpe expressed it, 


she ‘“ bossed the whole lot.” 


kindness and charity. The fa- 
old gentleman, who didn’t 
to much anvhow. 


was a quiet 
The daughter ruled 
rty. 


ie morning rose beautiful and bright over 
the yellow waters and the rich green shores. 
The heiress and her party had emerged from 
their state-rooms, and were graciously mingling 
with The 


really a very handsome girl—tall, pale, quiet, 


the general company. heiress was 
with a transparent complexion, long, straight 
nose, and ma&ghificent fair hair. The other girl 
was a bright, pleasant little thing, without 
pretension, or any pretension to beauty, 
but with a pretty_and compact little figure— 


just the person to be a very trim and agreeable 


much 


teacher or mistress in a well-kept school, ap- 
parently. The father was a rather handsome, 
very gentlemanly, gray-haired man, who talked 
willingly and agreeably enough, but had, every 
now and then, an odd, uncomfortable way of 
looking uneasily about him, as if he had some- 
thing on his mind, or were in fear of some man- 
ner of detection. Our trio of traveling com- 
panions observed these facts at first from a dis- 
tance, at breakfast. 
boat that 


cort of wife, « 


It was de rigueur on the 


rentlemen traveling without the es 


l 
} 
i 


Ag 
aughter, or sister must not sit at 
the tables whe On 
deck, however, all was liberty and equality; 
and it was not lor 


e ladies ate their meals. 


of the three 
gentlemen had made the acquaintance of the 
heiress and her father. 


ig before each 


Captain Deedes made his way to the lady 
through the papa, to whom he offered a cigar 
itiatory sacrifice. 


as a pro} 


Colonel Sharpe dis- 
dained such timorous and roundabout ways. He 
boldly approached the young lady with two green 
volumes of Mrs. Southyyorth and the latest num- 
ber of ’s Lady's Book in his hand (the 
Colonel was not great on literature), and, tak- 
ing off his hat with a splendid flourish, and look- 
ing 


Gt s 


wonderful things out of his beautiful dark 
eves, he blandly offered her those masterpieces 
of the modern school, and presently he was seen 
to offer her his ar 
by himself,‘ tote” her up and down the 
He came back, 


m, and, to use an expression 
adopted 
deck. 

panions after a while, and 


ed the your r i 


however, to his com- 
though he proclaim- 


idy ‘too splendid for any thing,” 


and intimated that he had made wonderful prog- 
\ 


ress in the work 


ot 
doubt. perc: ptible upon his fac 


of captivation, there was an 
underlook dissatisfaction, or, at least, of 
», and he drank 
two sherrv-cobblers in qui k succession. 

Phil Pembroke, now piqued into trying his 
fortune, easily found a way of initiating an ac- 
Her name, 
id heard to be Miss Rosetta 
Now Mr. Phil was fond of pYetty 
the ‘ 


quaintanceship with the heiress, 


by-the-way, he h 
Alexander. 


=> : > 9 
names for women, and ** Rosetta” prepos- 


sessed him. Josetta’s face was certainly very 


companion, a school dently those of a gentleman—with ready court- 
flys, now taken esy and apparent good-humor. 


She hada bland, 
sweet smile, which she turned freely upon the 
young man as they talked commonplaces to 
gether; and Phil began to think she was a 
charming girl, and that he was very likely in- 
deed to fall in love with her. 


That sweet, gen 
tle smile! 


How winningly it turned to him! 
How it brightened and transfigured a common- 
place as a moonbeam does a puddle! 

Still the young man began to find that they 
were only talking commonplaces. 
waste of power, 


That was a 
That white forehead, those 
eyes, that smile, must have a fine intellect be- 
hind them. Paulo majora—he soon began to 
try higher themes. 
lovely scenes in general ; of nature, of the ocean, 
the desert, the Alps; of places he had seen, and 
places he longed to see. 


He talked of the scene, of 


if 


Miss Rosetta turned 
her sweet smile on him, and blandly assented 
to all he said. 

‘*What a glorious sunset!’’ the half-enam- 
ored youth exclaimed ; and he gazed at the burn 
ing west. 

‘* Beautiful!” replied Miss Alexander, with 
her sweet smile; and she glanced first to the 
east, and then to the steamer’s deck. 

Phil felt a little disappointed, but he tried 
another tack. He turned to books. 

““'This,” he said, apropos of something, any 
thing, ‘‘ reminds me of a part of ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,’ ” 

‘2 Yes,” 
part ?” 

‘*In ‘The Land East of the Sun.’ -Do you 
know it ?” 


replied the sweet smile; ‘* which 


“No” (with the sweet smile); ‘I never was 
there.” 

‘Oh, I meant the poem! 
read it ?” 

‘No. Is it nice?” 

“Charming, I think. 
of it ?” 

“ No.” 

‘* But you are fond of poetry ?’ 

Oh yes.” 


Have you not 


Have you not heard 


The same delicious smile, 
The winning smile anew. 

“And you read poetry, I know ?” 

**Oh no; indeed I don’t.” Smile repeated. 

‘* Who, then, are your favorite authors ?” 

“ My favorite—?” Smile equally sweet, but 
interrogatory this time. 

‘* Authors.” Phil a little disheartened. 

**T don’t like any of them. ‘They are all so 
dull ; and when one tries to read them they give 
one such a headache.” ‘The smile was now as 
sweet and placid as if it were worn by an Ege- 
ria pouring out the finest treasures of her serene 
intellect upon some rapt admirer. 

Phil soon politely bowed himself away. ‘‘I 
can’t fall in love with a smile and a fortune,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ My British friend may 
try his chance and welcome, if he will. She 
ought to marry Lord Dundreary.” 

In withdrawing he nearly stumbled over a 
lady, and he stopped to make an apology. It 











was the companion of Miss Alexander. She 
was a plain little girl enough, but she had good 
eyes, and a very expressive mouth—too ex- 
pressive, Pembroke thought just then, for she 
seemed as if she were laughing at him. ‘She 
has seen my discomfiture,” he thought, ‘‘ and 
it amuses her.” ; 

Pembroke’s apology led to an interchange of 
a few words. The young woman spoke in a 
clear, ringing voice, which had at least some 
character in it, and attracted our somewhat dis- 
couraged youth. He uttered a commonplace 
or two, but to his amazement the girl cut him 
short by calmly saying : 

‘Thank you. But suppose we meet each oth- 
er on the deck or the stairs a few times more, 
and look at each other without speaking, until 
we get better acquainted ?” 

“Why so?” asked puzzled Pembroke. 

‘“*Wouldn’t that be a better way of opening an 
acquaintance than a prelude of unmeaning com- 
monplaces that no one cares about ?” 

‘“ Well, I suppose people must begin with 
commonplaces. It’s like moving the pawns in 
the beginning of a game of chess.” 

‘“‘Tsit? I thought there was some purpose 
generally inevery movement, even of the pawns. 
But, indeed, the beginning of a game of chess 
is very dull to me, and I am always longing to 
get it over.” 

‘*¢ Some people can only talk commonplaces,” 
observed Phil, thinking of his recent interview. 

‘*'Then why not keep all one’s stock for deal- 
ing with such people ?” 

Somebody else came up, and this saucy little 
lady got out of the odd discussion. 

‘She goes in for being eccentric,” Phil said 
to himself. ‘*She has no money and no beauty, 
and she thinks it best to be odd. 
she envies the good looks and the fortune of 


I suppose 


her young mistress, or friend, or whatever she 
is. Poor thing! A woman without money 
or beauty must do something.” 

Captain Deedes walked the deck that day 
for nearly an hour with the heiress, and report- 
ed her to be a nice quiet girl, with no nonsense 
in her. He said he hated your talking women 
—strong-minded, and blue-stockings, and all 
that. 

Yet the sweetest smiles of Miss Alexander 
did undoubtedly seem to be leveled at Phil 
Pembroke. Phil felt a little flattered, and tried 
to think her delightful. 3ut he really couldn't 
sueceed. She was insupportably placid, sweet, 
and dull. 

Pembroke talked a good deal to Mr. Alex- 
ander, and was much pleased with the quiet 
intelligence and varied knowledge of the old 
But he was greatly puzzled by the 
obvious uneasiness and awkwardness which 


gentleman. 


sometimes took possession of the latter when 
the two young women were near. 

None of the other ladies on board liked the 
heiress. At first they were nearly unanimous 
in praising Miss Roberts, the companion, who 
had neither face nor fortune to boast of. But 
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they soon found her odd and satirical, and pro- 
nounced her bold, and didn’t like her at all. 
Some thought her manners highly unbecoming 
for a person in her class. 

The day after their first exchange of words 
Pembroke came on deck and found Captain 
Deedes and Colonel Sharpe, one at each side of 
Miss Alexander, doing their best as rivals to 
interest and please the heiress. Miss Rob- 
erts sat at a little distance reading a book. 
Phil was ru 





e enough and inquisitive enough 
to draw near her from behind, in order to see 
what the book was. It was Moliére, and she 
was reading ‘* Le Misanthrope,” apparently with 
deep interest, 
‘*a woman who can 
read Moliére is worth something. Why hasn't 
she the money, or even the beauty ?” 

Presently she glanced at the heiress and her 
admirers, and an idea seemed to strike her. 


‘*Come,” he thought, 


She took up a scrap of paper and began to draw 
something on it. 

Pembroke presented himself boldly, and 
plunged into conversation at once by asking her 
whether she was sketching any of the scenery 
of the river, She seemed a little embarrassed, 
and said: 

“Oh no; I don’t ever care to spoil my im- 
pression of a river or a tree by caricature. I 
hate silly women who waste their time over 
amateur sketches of scenery.” 

‘But you have been drawing something ; 
may I see it?” 

** Indeed you may not. It isn’t worth look- 
ing at, and therefore it wouldn't be worth con- 
cealing, but that—well, but that I don’t want to 
show it.’ 

She tore it in two, crumpled the pieces, 
and tried to throw them over the side. But 
the wind blew them back almost to Pembroke’s 
feet, and he was malign enough to catch them, 
flatten them out, and put them together. He 
saw two wonderful little sketches, each done in 
a few touches—one of Captain Deedes, whose 
head was so manipulated as to look like that ofa 
sheep ; the other of Colonel Sharpe, made sug- 
gestive of a jackal. 

** You have a wonderful gift with the pencil,” 
said Pembroke, gravely and earnestly; “and 
you can see far enough into people. But don't 
abuse your gifts; don’t be ill-natured. We 
are all afraid of satirical women.” 

** Well, I am sorry I caricatured these, since 
any body saw it; not because it is ill-natured, 
but only because they are not worth satirizing 
or caricaturing.” 

‘*Captain Deedes seems a very gentlemanly 
man, I think.” 

“Yes; a gentleman in keen search of a for- 
tune owned by any woman foolish enough to 
give itto him! And Colonel Sharpe? Does 
he seem to you a gentlemanly person also?” 

‘* Well, perhaps not. I wonder what your 
friend, Miss Alexander, thinks of him?” 

‘IT don't believe she is thinking about him 


But if you were to try—” 


at all, even now. 
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**Sho a better chance ?” 

“Much better. Go and test it for yourself.” 

“NotI! Like Sir Lucius in ‘The Rivals,’ 
I am too poor a man to do any thing shabby. 
I couldn't afford to run after heiresses,”’ 

Miss Roberts's eyes flashed on him full of 
keen 
and left him. 

‘A strange 


ild I have 


inquiry. She rose, made 


a quiet bow, 


1 of talent,” he said to 


himself; ‘*‘made cynical, I suppose, by seeing 


girl. ful 


a pretty idiot preferred to herself by every man, 
just because the idiot has money and she has 
none. I must talk to her again.” 

He 
bright, brimful of intelli- 
gence, and, for all her occasional sharpness of 
speec h, full, too, of good 


He did talk to her again, and again. 
found her prquante, 


feeling, tenderness, 


and sensibility. He began to think her pretty, 
The Colonel 


Sharpe was highly amused at our hero for his 


and more than pretty. brave 
having taken up with the companion, in default 
red to bet drinks and ci- 
gars that before the steamer reached St. Louis 
Pembroke would find himself compelled to fall 
But Pem- 
with 


of the heiress, and off 


back on the French waiting-maid. 
broke the 


frown, 


suc h 
angry and 
fierce, that the intervention of good-humored 


received suggestion a 


and one or two words so 
Captain Deedes was urgently needed to restore 
pacific relations. fter that, Pembroke was 
allowed to go his own way unheeded—which 
he did. 

An amazing amount of incident, event, ro- 
mance, love-making, passion, marriage-making, 
may be crowded into a voyage from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis, and yet not seem crowded 
neither, ‘This voyage, thanks to an unusual 
strength of current in the river, was slower and 
longer than usual, By the time the steamer 
had Memphis Phil Pembroke was 
in love with Miss Roberts, and by the time the 
steamer had reached Cairo he knew it. 

Meanwhile Captain Deedes had 


reached 


become 


hopelessly discouraged in his pursuit of Miss | 


Rosetta Alexander. He frankly owned that 
he could never get any thing more out of her 
than “Yes,” and and that 


every body else got just as much, and he had, 


a sweet smile; 


therefore, no way of testing his progress. 
onel Sharpe now 


self, and seemed 


had the running all to him- 
mightily satisfied. 
the 


The very 
steamer touched at 
Sharpe whispered to 


evening when Cairo 
Deedes, in exulting ac- 
cents, “I’ve made it all right with the heiress! 
She’s said Yes; and, 
run 


away with her from St. Louis!” 


Captain Deedes stared, turned away, won- 


dered within himself whether he ought not to | 


warn the papa, began to feel heartily ashamed 


of having given any manner of sanction 


Col- | 


to | 


Colonel Sharpe and his schemes; but ended | 


by smoking a cigar moodily, and saying noth- ! 


ing. 
One thing had puzzled, and even pained, 
Phil Pembroke a little during the voyage. He 


could not help, now and then, detecting little | 


glances of mutual confidence passing between 


Mr. Aiexander and Miss Roberts, his daugh- 
ter’s companion, while no such glances ever 
passed between Mr. Alexander and the daugh- 
Could it be possible that Mr. Alexander 
was weak enough to think of giving his daugh- 
ter step-mother, and that Miss Roberts, 
who seemed sO noble, was capable even of mo- 
He put 
the thought away, and would not harbor it. 
The voyage was drawing to a close. 
the party would all separate, perhaps never to 
meet again any of them, unless Phil should say 
some words to the one whom alone he pro- 


ter. 


a voung 


mentarily humoring such an idea? 


soon 


foundly longed to meet again—which words he 
had not yet spoken. He dreaded the thought 
of He knew that he loved Miss 
Roberts now, with his whole manly heart, and 
that he never could be happy without her. But 
his prospects were poor; he had as yet made no 
in life; 
doubted whether he ought to ask a girl to risk 
ver fortune and fate with him and for him. 
Yet he felt that he could not leave the Colum- 
bia without at least telling Miss Roberts all; 


separation. 


way he doubted of his own worth, he 


telling her how much he loved her, and asking 
if she would, to wait a little for him. 

Late in the evening—in the night, indeed— 
The almost 
deserted, and he was glad of it. He walked 
moodily along and watched the darkling shores 
and the gliding trees, where now and then a 
fire-fly was gleaming. Suddenly he saw that 
close to him, at the stern of the boat, two 
figures were seated, a man and a woman; and 
the woman was lying with her head on the 
man’s shoulder, and his arm was round her 
neck. Phil started, and would have turned 
back unseen, but it was too late. He felt the 
blood rushing to his head, and he seemed to 
for the 


her, 


he came on deck. deck seemed 


see lightnings dancing before his eyes ; 


pair he saw were Mr. Alexander and Miss 


Roberts. 

He heard the whisper of a hasty word or 
two—and—yes, indeed, even something like a 
half-suppressed laugh, and then Mr. Alexander 
coolly rose and walked away ; and Miss Roberts 
called to him—Pembroke—by name, and made 
way for him to sit beside her! 

He obeyed, with rage and scorn boiling in 
his breast, determined to show this worthless 
girl, this mercenary coquette, how little he 
cared for her. As he sat by her he could see 


|that she was still laughing—ay, laughing in 
if papa don’t consent, I'll 


his very face! 

‘*Mr. Pembroke.” 

‘* Madame!” 

‘Good gracious, what a solemn and melo- 
dramatic sound! You are angry with me?” 

““T have no right to be, madame!” 

‘* And you say so in a tone which seems to 
imply that you have all the right in the world. 


| Pray, Mr. Pembroke, don’t be angry; forgive 


my laughing; I can hardly help it. You would 
laugh if you only knew all.” 


**] don’t ask to know any thing.” 








‘“No, of course; but you are longing to 
] Well, Mr. Pembroke, I 


know, all the same. 
ask you just for once to believe in me without 





knowing. I can guess what vou have been 
and I won't laugh if I can; but 
Mr. Alexander is more 


dear to me than any other 


suspecting, 


you are quite wrong. 








being 


most on 
earth: but I have not been flirting with him, 
or trying to marry him. 


Do you not believe 
in me?” 

She laid her hand gently on his, and looked 
into his face with eyes so pure and a trust so 


nol 


le that every darksome thought and harsh 
suspicion were ‘swept from Pembroke’s heart, 
and he pressed the hand to his lips, hardly 
knowing what he did, and said: 

‘*T believe in you—I love you!” Then his 
tself out into her 
unresisting ear; and although for a while she 
said no word, he knew that she loved him. 

She looked up at last, and said: 

**You know what my position is—that I am 
a poor, dependent girl ?” 

**T do; thank God for it! I am poor too. 
How should I dare to approach you if you were 
rich? Let us be poor together—for a while; I 
shall make my way. 





whole tale of love poured 





I know it now, and, win 
or lose, we shall be happy.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then the 
girl looked bravely into his face, and said: 

‘*Mr. Pembroke, I am no coquette and no 
prude. Iam not ashamed to own that I feel 
to you as I never did to man before, and never 
shall to any man else; but if I freely pledge 
you my undying love, it can and shall be only 
on one condition.” 

‘* Any condition you will—only name it 
quickly.” 

That nothing you may hereafter, or soon, 
hear about me, nothing I now have to tell 
you, shall induce you to withdraw your offer of 
love.” 

Wild thoughts went through Pembroke’s 
agitated mind. Perhaps there was something 
in the girl’s birth, parentage, family history, 
which she feared he might regard as a stain, 
and by which she therefore would test the 
strength of his love. How idle a doubt! 
What did he care for any thing but her own 
purity and truth? and of these his whole in- 
Stincts, heart and soul, assured him. He pas- 
sionately protested that nothing on earth 
should divide him from her, if she would but 
promise him her love and her hand. He 
would wait as long as she pleased—years, if 
she would only give him the pledge that her 
heart was his. 

A bright smile crossed her face even while 
tears were in her eyes, and she said: 

‘“‘T have been playing a foolish trick—a mad 
whim of mine—and I have entrapped you! 
My name is Rosetta Alexander, and Mr. Alex- 
ander is my father, and the young lady with the 
sweet smile whom you wouldn’t make love to is 
Virginia Roberts, my waiting-maid, the hand- 
somest, best, and stupidest girl under the sun! 


OPPORTUNITY. 
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I am quite ashamed of all this absurd masquer- 
} 


yat I have only lately become rich—and 


I suppose it has turned my head—and I have 
not long come out of a convent, and I heard 
that all men were so mercenary, and I thought 
it would be such ¢ apit il fun to see peo} le mak- 
ing love to Virginia for her supposed fortune! 


Papa would try to get me the moon if I cried 


for it, and so he consented, very unwillingly, to 


go into the scheme, and very awkwardly he 
layed his part; and—and that’s all—except 


hat you are fairly trapped, and car 


} 
t 1 you ever 
forgive me?” 

Pembroke did forgive her, although he was, 
for the moment, honestly disappointed to find 
that he was not marrying a poor girl. She, 
with her quick and subtile instinets, would 
probably in any case have divined the truth 
and nobleness of his character; but it ap- 
peared that Mr, Alexander and she were al- 
ready well acquainted, through friends, with 
our hero's antecedents, and the manly promise 
of his independent, honest nature. Mutual love 
did all the rest, and the affection that grew up 
in six days will last true and bright forever. 

Captain Deedes was invited to the wedding. 
Colonel Sharpe (who was not invited) always 
offers to bet drinks that Pembroke knew the 
whole secret from the beginning. He considers 
himself an injured man, and plays euchre more 


steadily than ever. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
SHE leaned out from the lattice 
At the budding of the morn; 
The sun was on the hill-tops, 
The dew was on the thorn 
The willful, climbing roses 
Ab ve her wore a crown, 
And crowned her the queen of maidens 
As he came riding down. 


He checked his horse’s gallop, 
And lingered by the way, 
Smiling and gazing upon her, 
Leath to go and loath to stay ; - 
For he thought: ‘‘Since the sweet to-morrow 
Waits on my delays, 
Prithee why should I sorrow 
For a flower that blooms always? 


‘* Where she blossoms I surely can find her, 
Or ever the season takes flight, 
Blushing and smiling behind her 
Lattice, morning and night. 
Shall I squander life’s early hour, 
Ere the dew is dry on the May, 
In reaching my hand for a flower 
That may be plucked any day ?” 
So he passed. And the sunshine passed with him, 
And the dew dried up on the thorn, 
And the roses dropped all their petals 
That had crowned her the queen at morn; 
But once, when his heart was tried, 
And life of its glory seemed shorn, 
He turned him again to her lattice, 
But she and the roses were gone! 
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THE REFORMATION IN UTAH. 


the bone 


Lincoln le 


will yet become 


HEN Utah was first settled, General Tay- | 
‘The Mormons have got on to| 
of the President | 
a parallel statement: ‘‘ Utah 
the t the na- 


lor said, 
back continent,” 
mit 
easure-house of 
tion.” 

The early history of the Territory is familiar | 


it constitutes one of the most | 
wonderful chapters in the religious annals of | 
the world. 


to our readers ; 


But recently three important cir- 


° | 
cumstances have combined to excite an inter- | 


est in the public mind regarding Utah, not 
the abode of an in lependent religious com- 


as 


munity, but as a region in which American en- 
terprise and American ideas are destined to | 
prevail, These are: 1. The discovery of silver | 
mines every where in the Territory; 2, The 
opening of the Pacific Railroad; 3. The inau- 
guration of social reform under competent and 
vigorous leadership. 


These momentous facts | 
‘The miners 
have caught a glimpse of this coming eré 
it is a popular saying among them that ‘‘ Utah | 
will pay the national debt.” They see in the 
future Salt Lake City one of the principal cen- 
tres of the They see a Territory } 
now consisting of one hundred and thirty set- | 
tlements devoted to Mormonism transformed, | 
under these 


promise for Utah a glorious future. 
and 


continent. 


new auspices, into an important 
section of the nation occupied by millions of 
United States citizens. 

The necessity of recognizing the authority | 
of the United States government has interfered | 
with the grand design of the Mormon leaders, 
which was to establish an independent theocra- 
cy—a ** Kingdom of God.” ‘This design would 
have been accomplished had the Mormon ex- | 
odus taken place in 1844, as was originally in- 
tended, for then the Territory was nominally 
Mexican, and the United States could have ut- 
tered no protest; while the Indians, the only 
inhabitants of the valleys, would have been or- 
ganized of ** the kingdom.” 
3ut the movement was delayed until 1847-48, 
and when the Territory was occupied it was a 


as the auxiliaries 


province of Upper California, and it was neces- 
sary for the apostles to organize their communi- 
ty as a part of the nation. In applying for the 
nition, however, the the 


capacity of the » for self-government, 


nation’s recog vy urged 
ir people 
and dwelt upon their essentially organic condi- 
tion as a society. They applied for admission 
as the ‘State of Deseret.’ In their scheme 
their peculiar national economy was as impor- 
And, al- 
though it has not been recognized, this ‘‘ State 
of Deseret” has existed from the beginning, 
and has practically governed the Territory of 
Ut Not until tl Utah Protest- 


ants, and the rule of the late Governor Shaffer, 


tant as their religious organization. 


ah. 1e rise of the 
ould the general gover , each the execn- 
could the general government reach the execu 
tive functions of the Territory for 
administration of its 


a practical 
In effect, Brig- 
ham Young has been the potentate. Hence the 


affairs. 


| States men in the administration. 
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| significance of one of the Mormon national an- 


thems: 
**God bless our Prophet, Priest, and King— 
Our Leader, Brigham Young.” 

The Territorial dispensation did not stand in 
the way of the hierarchy, since, under Presi 
dent Fillmore, the government machinery was 
Brigham Young 
was appointed Governor and Indian Agent, and 
Almon W. Babbit Secretary. The Chief Jus 
tice and his associates were the only United 


controlled by the apostles. 


Practically, 
the Mormon leaders obtained what they de- 


| sired—self-government—and Utah, in all her 


cities and settlements, grew up under the most 
complete hierarchical rule that Christendom 
has ever seen. There and in Europe the disci- 
ples of this new religion were taught that the 
republic of the United States had been Divine- 
ly ordained to give ‘‘the kingdom” time to 
grow up and spread until it obtained the su 
of the entire American continent. 
The United States was the first to be subdued 
to the Divine rule. As soon as the Mormons 
grew strong enough, by the influx of their peo- 
ple in tens of thousands from Europe, they 


premacy 


| would declare their independence, and establish 


a distinct national government, to be called 
“The Kingdom of God.” 

While Brigham Young controlled the ex 
ecutive department, the city corporations, the 
courts, the police, the militia, and the Legisla- 


| ture, and thus practically excluded the nation 


from the administration, there was yet one thing 
he could not do: he could not exclude the na- 
tion from the Territory. Notwithstanding his 
arrogance, he was sustained by Presidents Fill 
more, Pierce, and Buchanan. He had but to 
speak, and the federal officers were removed; if 
he sent them away in disgrace, his decision was 


| confirmed by newappointments. Itwas thought, 


and truly, no doubt, that Brigham Young was 
the best man to govern the Mormons in their 
isolation, and in their exasperated mental con- 
dition consequent upon their expulsion from 
Nauvoo. Their past persecutions inclined the 
nation to sympathy and forbearance, 

Colonel Steptoe was commander of the first 
military force sent to Utah. He and his prin- 
cipal officers were favorable to the Mormons, 
Disloyal speeches were overlooked; and Brig- 
ham Young, though he assumed the attitude 
of an independent potentate who had Divine 
authority to rebuke the United States, was a 
rogant with impunity. But there were occa 
sions when the superior officers with difficulty 
prevented a conflict between the soldiers anid 
the citizens. Upon the expiration of Governor 
Young's term, Colonel Steptoe was appointed 
to succeed him, but declined the empty honor ; 
for he knew that, whoever might be nominally 
the Governor of the Territory, Brigham Young 
would exercise the functions of that office. He 
was joined by his officers in a petition to Con 
cress for the reappointment of Brigham Young. 

It was not long before difficulties arose be- 


on 
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tween the Mormons and the federal govern- 
The United States judges were pro- 
voked by the arrogant claims of the priesthood 
to attempt the overthrow of the hierarchy 


ment, 


and 
were compelled to leave the Territory. They 
only attempted what Congress has since resolved 
upon, what General Shaffer was appointed by 
Grant to do, and what the present Chief Justice 
and his associates are doing. In 1857-58 Bu- 
took up the conflict; and no great 
nation was ever more completely beaten and 
humbled than was the United States in that 
struggle. The President sent out the Utah ex- 
pedition, under the command of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, to crush a rebellion which had then 
no palpable existence, and to force a Governor 
upon the people, assuming beforehand that he 
would be rejected. This army was sent at a 
season of the year when it could do nothing, 
and was obliged to winter at Ham’s Fork, where 
both men and animals were liable to perish from 
hunger and cold. Hundreds of the mules died 
in a night, and there was not an ounce of salt 
in the whole camp. This delay gave the Mor- 
mon chief time to play the diplomatic ré/e sug- 
He 
said to Captain Van Vleit, the government rep- 
resentative: “If I can keep the army out till 
spring the nation will see its mistake, send com- 
missioners, and there will be a reaction through- 
out the country in our favor.” 


chanan 


gested by the advantages of his position, 


On the approach of the army Brigham Young 
sent a proclamation to meet it, in which, as Gov- 
ernor of Utah, he forbade its entrance into the 
city. 
he said, nor notified either of the coming of 
an army or of the purposes it was sent to exe- 


cute. As Governor, he did not need this army 


as a posse comitatus to enable him to execute 
the laws, having the militia at his command ; 
and if it should attempt an entrance into the 
city he would call out the militia to disperse it 
as an armed mob. Protests from the Governor 
and the apostles were sent abroad affirming that 
Utah was loyal, had broken no law, and had re- 
jected no Governor, and demanding investiga- 
Evi- 
dently the Mormons had the best of it, and had 
succeeded in putting the national government 
in a ridiculous position. 


tion by a ‘*commission of honorable men.” 


General Sam Houston 
was brought over to their side, and General 
Thomas L. Kane, their great friend, rushed to 
the rescue, and, it was generally understood, 
secured a special but private mission from the 
government to hasten to Utah and the 


breach. 


heal 


There was also the heroic and sensational 
part in this extraordinary drama. The apostles 
declared that they would burn all the cities and 
settlements in the Territory, destroy their or- 
chards and farms, and, leaving Utah a waste 
place, as they found it, make another exodus; 
or, to use Brigham’s own words, he would *“* make 
a Moscow of every settlement, and a Potter's 
Field of every cation.” The entire people 
backed their resolution by acclamation; and 


He had not been removed from office, | 
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Captain Van Vliet, who was then in the city, 
sent by the government, was so impressed with 
this wonderful demonstration of religious hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice that he pledged his honor 
to Brigham Young that, if the army attempted 
to force an entrance before a commission of in- 
vestigation could be sent, he would resign his 
office in the army and protest to the mation 
against the wrong. Then arrived General 
Thomas L, Kane, who immediately went out 
to meet Governor Cumming, and both were es- 
corted into the city by the Mormon troops, and 
the Governor duly installed. 
the 


Then followed 
and the people moved 
south, leaving men selected to burn the city. 
Cumming thereupon sent after the refugees a 
proclamation requesting their return, assuring 
them that no harm should befall them. A re- 
action in favor of the Mormons took place 


ad second exodus,” 


| throughout the country, and also in Europe. 


The event was compared to that of the Dutch 


submerging Holland to save it from France, 
inspired by the heroism and daring of the 


Prince of and the London 
Times called the Mormons a nation of heroes. 


young Orange ; 
Commissioners were sent, and through them 
Buchanan humbly said, ‘‘ Let us have peace.”’ 

When the Southern rebellion broke out, in 
1861, the Mormon pontiff issued his manifesto, 
in the style of an independent sovereign, against 
the “ fratricidal war,” and in favor of the right 
of secession—a right which he might thereafter 
find it convenient to assert for himself. Sin- 
gularly in this matter did he depart from the 
settled programme of Joseph Smith. For thirty 


| years the Mormon elders had declared that the 
| day would come when the fate of the nation 
| would hang ina balance, and then the Mormon 


people would come out and save the Union. 
It was the intention of Prophet Smith to 
throw an army of his elders upon the battle- 
field, and to lead them himself; for he sup- 
posed, as is shown in his famous prophecy on 
the rebellion of the South, ‘‘ beginning at South 
Carolina,” delivered December 25, , that 
it would come in his lifetime. To be ready for 
this he organized the Nauvoo Legion, and, 
through the influence of Senator Douglas, got 
himself appointed, by the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, 

From the moment of the establishment of 
Camp Douglas in Utah, in sight of Salt Lake 
City, the nation maintained a permanent foot- 
hold in the Territory, for with General Connor 
and his soldiers came the era of change and re- 


1832 


its Lieutenant-General. 


forms. He, and others who sided with him, in 
attempting to bring about a harmony between 
the people of Utah and the institutions of the 
republic, were stigmatized by the church party 
as “The Regenerators.” About that time T. 
B. H. Stenhouse, now one of the reformers, but 
then a stanch adherent to the cause of Brigham 
Young, was allowed to start The Daily Tele- 
graph. The new paper opposed the ** regener- 
ators,” but it inaugurated the reign of the press 
in Utah. Harrison and Tullidge at the same 
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t fellowship with the na- 
mal party, and published their magazine, The 
Day, at Camp Douglas. 


ition was that Mormonism was republic- 


cardinal 


a statement justly pronounced 
Young, 
rs to draw attention to its falsity. 


too early a | or the 


party 


made t 


gham and only affirmed 


iS reform 
There was a favor 
p ot United 
es men, on the one hand, and of prominent 
j the 


he most auspi- 


In its 

growing stronger, 
nons, including a corps of elders, on 
rr. = This Jatt 


connected with the movement, 


sr feature was t 


c1us one 


since 
tended to prevent a violent collision between 
he national and the church parties, and thus 

prive the Mormons of advantages of 
The Pacific Railroad— 
1 most important element in the progre 
movement—was being rapidly push 


eligious martyrdom. 
ss of this 
| forward, 
Nor was Brigham Young ignorant of the sig 
nificance of this new fact, and since he could 
not prevent its accomplishment, he purposed to 


Hle be 


ion of the Utah 


make it serve his own ends. ame the 
chief contractor in the construc 
branch of the line. 
and introduced the telegraph, sending for wires, 
in 1866, to connect all the sett so that 
he could converse in his own office with all his 
} 


ements, 


iishops, and simultaneously direct them in all 
rts of his Territory. ‘The design was bold in 
its conception. It was an attempt to use the 
machinery of civilization, usually designed for 
breaking up isolation, to make isolation com- 
plete and organized; to establish Mormonism 
within civilization, but intact, as a wheel with- 
in a wheel, an unpre rium in imperio; an isolation 
of a higher and more complex character, unlike 
that which had hitherto existed, and was de- 
pendent upon geographical conditions merely, 
was to be secured. 

In the execution of this purpose the entire 
commercial economy of the Territory must be 


revolutionized. This was to be done through 


the system of co-operation—a kind of Mormon 


commercial commune, from which the 


gentiles 
must be excluded, This co operative scheme 
established over the ‘Territory, all the influen- 
tial Mormon merchants absorbed, and the Walk- 
er Brothers and the le merchants driven 
the 


bears 


gent 
out, it was his design next to bring in 
**Order of This o 


the deceptive style of the ~" COs 


Enoch,’ * which 
law” for 
society, would altogether supersede the law of 


stial 
tithing, and ‘‘ consecrate” the entire property, 
wealth, and persons of the saints the 
, in effect, to So 
complete would this have been 
laborer would lay his wage at 


“unto 


Lord,” i.e. srigham Young. 


that the very 
the feet of the 
bishop, and to each would be given that which 
he needed. 

Brigham Young’s confidence in his se 
was an infatuation. He aroused the ire of the 
government, provoked a Cullom bill, and caused 
a schism among the elders. 


heme 


He denounced the 


members of the administration and of Cong 


ess 


He went further than this, | 





as a lot of scoundrels, drunkards, gamblers, and 
whoremongers, This was at the October con 
Vice-President Colfax did 
not forget this, and on his second visit to Salt 
Lake City he made the outrage upon himself 


ference in 1868. 


and his associates the subject ota public speer h. 
For years Elias L. T. Harrison and his friend 
W.S.Godbe had attempted to establish a free 
press. At the time of which we write they left 
the Territory, worn out with their exertions, 
Mr. Godbe giving the Utah Magazine into the 
hands of the gentleman who had started with 
him Lhe Peep o' Day. These men had reached 
a critical point in their career. Their faith in 
Mormonism burned in the socket, but it was 
hard for them to obliterate the past with all 
its dreams, its attachments, and its strange ro- 
mance, ‘They must now decide for or against 
the ‘* Lord’s anointed.” They made the matter 
a subject of earnest prayer and consultation. A 
more than ordinary experience was now theirs. 
Their minds were conceptive of a divine mis- 
sion, calling them to redeem the Mormons from 
the priestly rule that had so long enslaved them. 
They returned to Utah as inspired reformers. 
During their absence Brigham Young’s co- 
operative scheme had been organized into an 
institution. Over all the stores were fixed the 
new signs of commerce, inscribed ‘* Holiness to 
the Lord.” ‘This inscription was surmounted 
by a golden eye, meant to represent the All- 
seeing One, but irreverently stigmatized as * the 
” beneath was the commercial de 
Zion's Co-operative Mercantile In 
This communal scheme was press- 
ed upon the people with all the savage energy 
and iron will that characterized the Mormon 
pontiff. Not even Jennings, one of the most 


bull’s eye; 
scription, ‘ 
stitution,” 


enterprising merchants of Mormondom, dared 
to refuse to be absorbed into the one-man and 
one-pocket power, while among the gentiles 
there was universal consternation, extending 
even to the United States officers. The bish- 
ops and apostles were ordered to cut off all com- 
munication between gentiles and the people, to 
see that no employment should be given to the 
disaffected of the working classes, and nightly 
missionaries were preaching in every ward 
throughout the city, and over all the Territory, 
to whip the people into commercial union. 
The Mormon merchants were publicly told that 
all who refused to join the co-operation should 
be left out in the cold; and against the two 
most popular of them the ‘‘ Lion of the Lord” 
roared, ‘If Henry Lawrence don’t mind what 
he’s about I'l] send him on a mission, and W. 
S. Godbe T’ll cut off from the church.” Years 
ago this would have been an awful utterance of 
doom against the men, but now W. S. Godbe 
and his brother merchant, who was secretly a 
disciple of the reform mission, which was wait- 
ing for birth, did not tremble. Henry Lawrence, 
however, put into the co-operation about thirty 
thousand dollars, for it had been resolved that 
Brigham should be allowed to work up the 
movement against himself in the public mind. 
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The reformers opened action upon the cause 
of the working classes. Not content with crush- 
ing out individual enterprise on the part of the 
merchant class, Brigham Young undertook to 
systematize the wages of the working-man, re- 
ducing the laborer to seventy-five cents and a 
dollar per day, and the mechanic to a dollar 
and a half. He held conventions and took up 
the matter in the “School of the Prophets,” 
with two or three thousand pliant elders at ev- 
ery meeting to back him with a unanimous vote. 
But the great public had to be managed 


gea over 
the wages question. 


He found something in 
his hands which he could not master, yet which 
he was resolved to master. He threatened to 
bring in Chinese labor if the working-men did 
They did not rebel, as 


not come to his terms. 
working-men elsewhere would have done, with 
a grand ‘‘strike” and a public demonstration 
of wrath against the ‘‘ oppressor and the ty- 
rant,” but they left Brigham Young and his 
bishops to manage the ‘‘elephant” which it 
was evident they had now in hand. 


The working-men, however, would have been | 


forced to submit or leave the Territory, as many 
were actually preparing to do, when the Utah 
Magazine to It exposed 
the ‘‘false policy of President Young” in at- 
tempting to reach social and commercial results 


came their rescue. 


by lowering the wages of the working classes, 
at 
his oppressive measure. ‘The working-men 
were safe then; but Brigham raged as only he 
who has held absolute power can when sudden- 
ly and for the first time checked in his career. 

The reform movement had fairly begun. Its 
leaders were ready to be excommunicated and 


anathematized by their pope; but their aim was | 


to let the wrong-doing be clearly on his side. 
Each week an editorial, dangerous because of 
its much truth, drew the ‘‘man of infallibility’ 
He sent the 
The mission was accepted, 


on to the brink of a precipice. 
editor on a mission. 
instead of being rejected, as was designed; but 
the acceptance gave time, and Brigham lost his 
point. 


agitate the subject of the mineral resources of 
Utah. The people were urged to develop the 
inexhaustible wealth which Nature herself had 
stored for them in the mountains and cafions 
every where. 
policy of their leaders in attempting commer- 
cial and manufacturing schemes which crippled 
enterprise, while they left the treasure-houses 
of the earth unopened, whence alone prosperity 
could come to the people. This brought on 
the The president now saw something 
of the aim of the reformers. 


issue. 
Men were arising 


noe 
ug 


who sought to lead the people through the pow- 
of the press. He had the 
from the beginning; for none believed more 
than did he in the mineral resources of the 
Territory. It had long been the household 
talk among the Mormons that Brigham knew 
where to open gold and silver mines which 


er feared mines 


the same time mildly condemning him for | 


Again was exposed the false | 


would tempt a nation and throw a million gen- 
tiles int 
and his men began to 


o the Territo 


When General Connor 
explore the mountains 


rv. 


and cahons some years ago the apostles and the 
saints prayed that the ‘* Lord would hide up the 
And the time is 
by when if a Mormon had opened 


treasures from the gentiles.” 
not long gone 
a silver mine he would have been in great dan- 
Yet there were now such men as Godbe, 
Lawrence, Harrison, 


ger. 
who led com- 
merce and the press, urging the people into a 


and others, 


course which would destroy his power in a year 
He would 
cut them off at once, and they would pass away 
As chief elders 
to create public O} inion; as 
apostates they would be powerless. 

In the School of the Prophets, which Brig- 
had ed for the purpose of carry 
ing out his measures, he arose as the “ proph- 
et of the character he 
| sumes only on extraordinary occasions, and 


or two, and bring in the gentiles. 
as straws upon the rapid tide. 


they were potent 


ham institut 


a which as- 
| revealed to the awe-stricken elders that there 
rebellion in Israel, 
and that an apostacy was coming which would 


was a great and secret 


shake the entire church. He made out in his 
prophetic mood perhaps more than he intended ; 
for he certainly prophesied little less than his own 
| overthrow. He denounced and cursed Godbe, 
Harrison, Stenhouse, George D. Watt, Tullidge, 
and two otl 
|} The 


gentiles were de 


1ers, and summoned them for trial. 
re was a great sensation in the city. The 
eply interested. Nothing be- 
| fore had occurred in Utah to so stir them to- 
|} ward a common cause. 


An organized move- 
ment from th 


elders was what the national 
lesired to see arrayed against the 
Utah hierar hy. That night might have been 


seen in the gentile stores groups of men in ear- 


party most ¢ 


nest conversation touching the signs of the times 
| and the new situation. 

At the School of the Prophets 
Saturday the rebels 
prophet, 
self. 


on the next 
bar. The 
revised him- 
only to take 


vere at the 


somewhat 


V 
however, had 
He de 
} action against Godbe and Harri 


The next step taken by the reformers was to | 


signed, if possible, 


To raise 
. party against himself of the chief men of 


son. 
Ip: 
the press and of commerce he saw, upon reflec- 
The first 
hour of the trial before the School of the Proph- 
} 


he } 


om trial two of his 


tion, was too serious an undertaking. 


ets was exhausted by t resident’s manceu- 
vres to exclude fi good but 
for 
and weep for having 


erring servants, that they might 


the ‘* Lord’s 


testify’ 

anointed,” 

ken against co-operation. Thev were patted 

SPpOK¢ ‘ ist co-operation. ney were pat eu 
pes 

There was 


and comedy in this; and the eld 


on the 


| 


| Manageme 


back and restored to grace, 


nt 
tly chosen, for one of them was tl 
best character comedian of Brigham’s theatre 
the other the Next came T. B. 


Stenhouse, who had designed to proclaim 


costumer. H., 
: 


rebellion. But the prophet was playing 
| fox, not the lion, that day. Stenhouse was 
| father-in-law of Brigham’s eldest son, and 
wily chief made the grievance between them a 
| personal matter of a most trivial character, to 
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hagrin of the elder. At last Brig- 
ham came to h 


the infinite « 
is rivals, whom he and his coun- 
selors ioome 1; 
part, had 


the president at 1 


while they, on their 
1d to force a controversy with 
the Twelve. W.S. Godbe 
st called. Modestly, but with firm- 





was the fll 
ness, he 
the 


took the speaker’s stand, and awaited 
s from Apostle Woodruff upon 


and | 


question 


which he ils compeer were to be tried. 
lieve that President Young has the right to dic- 
tate to you in all things temporal and spiritual ?” 

The question drew a speech from Mr. Godbe 
He did 


not believe in the extraordinary right claimed 
for President Young ; 


to several thousand assembled elders. 


deemed it wise in com- 
merce to be guided by commercial experience 
and the circumstances of the case; had till then 
followed the president in his mercantile schemes, 
often against his own judgment, and he instanced 


the failures, Tou hing theology, he said that 


| 
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rival mission; and at a word from President 
Young Eli B. Kelsey was added to their num- 
ber, and cut off without the form of a trial. 
On the following Saturday the Utah Maga- 
zine appeared with manifestoes from the prot- 
estant elders, which were republished in most 
of the leading papers in America. The reform 
leaders hastened, also, to take the platform, 


| which they were prepared to do ina few weeks, 
The first embodied all the rest—‘* Do you be- 


“the light of God in each individual soul was | 


the proper guide in the life of every rightly cul- 
tured man, and not the intelligence of one hu- 
man mind dictating for all God’s creatures.” 


The pontiff of Mormondom then arose, and 


let loose his matchless tongue of ridicule to be- | 


little his rivals. He mimicked the man of sen- 
timent who had preached * another Gospel” to 
the School of the Prophets than that which it 
was accustomed to hear. The Utah Magazine 
he denounced as a snake in the grass, which he 
would now destroy; for it was more dangerous 
than all the papers which the gentiles had pub- 
lished in Utah to destroy the priesthood. 
There was a sensation when the president 
sat down, and Elder Elias Harrison arose and 
took the stand. Brigham and his Luther were 
now face to face in their controversy. The re- 
former, instead of addressing the audience, 
turned boldly to the judge himself, and protest- 
ed against him and his rule in a voice which 
thundered through the School. 
and elders were wrathful. 


The apostles 
At a word from their 
chief they would have driven the bold heretic 
from their synagogue; but Brigham hastened 
to hand the case over to the High Council for 
private trial, and took a vote to discontinue the 
reading of the Utah Magazine. This brought 
Henry Lawrence out with his protest, and the 
statement that he should maintain the freedom 
of the press. 
moment 


The affair was becoming every 
more serious, for Lawrence was one 
of Brigham’s pillars in commerce and the city 
government, 

The trial before the High Council came on 
the following Wednesday morning. None were 
the but those who 
brought with them the permit of President 
Young. The reform leaders did not permit 
the case to take the form of trial, but made the 
circumstance their opportunity to declare their 
mission before the High Council, and read a 
series of resolutions for a reform movement. 
Clearly nothing remained for the High Council 
to do but to excommunicate these men of a 


allowed into court-room 


In the meantime Henry Lawrence had re- 
signed as one of the directors of “ Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution,” and drawn 
out his capital, thus half-breaking the back of 
Brigham’s great scheme. He also resigned all 
his offices as alderman, first counselor of the 
bishop, ete., and foreed his excommunication. 
Presidents Young and Wells had plead with 
him for hours not to leave their side ; but Hen- 
ry Lawrence had resolved to stand by his friend 
Godbe and the reform cause, and the man is as 
an immovable rock. 

When the protestant elders first announced 
their intention of taking the platform for a great 
agitation of public opinion, the Mosaic mind of 
Mormondom was touched as by a tremendous 
innovation. Eventhe men of progress, now the 
mightiest in maintaining the national cause in 
Utah, deemed their compeers rashly forward 
in proposing thus to strike directly in the face 
of Brigham Young and his hitherto all-po- 
tent priesthood. And these more prudent men 
were sound in judgment, for they had in remem- 
brance the solemn oath of the terrible man in 
power that before apostates should be allowed 


|to form a party in Utah he would ‘ unsheath 


his bowie-knife and lay judgment to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet.” <A proscribed 
press, conducted by excommunicated elders, 
might not provoke a destructive wrath, but an 
organized movement of protest and reform, 
with public agitation by bold men denouncing 
the ruling priesthood and their policy, was very 
likely to bring a massacre of the protestant 
party, or at least the assassination of its leaders. 
But the men of progress had counted the cost, 
and with their lives in their hands they went 
forth to their work. 

The Thirteenth Ward assembly-rooms were 
applied for to inaugurate the reformation, Mr. 
Godbe owned three or four thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in the property, but Bishop 
Woolley dared not grant the chapel without first 
consulting President Young. Henry Lawrence 
and William S. Godbe had been appointed by 
the council of the reformers, and they answered 
the bishop: ‘Tell Brother Brigham we have 
no desire to be unkind, and hope he will grant 
our reasonable request; but we are resolved 
that if he refuses we will shut up the Thirteenth 
Ward assembly-rooms by a process of law 
upon W.S. Godbe’s claims.” The bishop took 
the message, and the chapel was granted for 
the morning service. Brother Brigham, how- 
ever, did take the threat as unkind, but he well 
knew that Lawrence and Godbe would keep 
their word. 
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Sunday, December 19, 1869, was an event- 
ful day in the history of Utah. An hour be- 
fore the time the people began to gather, and 
by eleven o'clock the large assembly-rooms were 
filled and the door-way crowded. ‘The service 
of the day opened by the choir singing the fa- 
mous hymn of Parley P. Pratt: 

“The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
So Zion’s standard is unfurled; 
The dawning of a brighter day 
Majestic rises on the world.” 
It is the first hymn in the Mormon hymn-book, 
and has been sung thousands of times at home 
and abroad, but on this eventful morning it had 
anew meaning. The people sang it with the 
heart and with the understanding; and even 
the gentiles, who formed one-third of the au- 
dience, evidently liked the theme. Thus the 
spirit of Parley P. Pratt, the Mormon Isaiah, 
through the mediumship of his hymn, opened 
rebellion against the man who was jealous of 
him all his lifetime, on account of his influ- 
ence over the Mormon heart. ‘Then came the 
speeches of the tworeformers, Harrison and God- 
be, reviewing the past and declaring their mis- 
sion and “call from the heavens to arise and 
redeem the people of Zion from their bondage.” 

In the evening the Utah protestants met in 
Masonic Hall, which was literally packed, and 
yet not more than two-thirds of those who came 
could get inside of the door. There were great 
speeches delivered that night, and that of Hen- 
ry Lawrence was like an iron bolt driven with a 
forceful deliberation direct to its mark. That 
speech assured the United States party that the 
movement of the reform elders would be carried 
on with a will which not even Brigham Young 
and his apostles could shake.» All were im- 
pressed by the results of the day that the 
‘““schism” was a great fact, and that henceforth 
in Utah there would be a public platform and 
a public voice. 

The next capital event in the history of 
Utah was the laying of the last rail of the Utah 
Central Pacific Railroad. The completion of 
the Union and Central Pacific lines was a na- 
tional event, affecting greatly the destiny of 
Utah as well as that of the entire Pacific coast ; 
but the completion of the Utah Central was 
the proper local sign of radical changesin Mor- 
monism. ‘That event put the Territory en rap- 
port with the age of railroads, and under the 
influence of its civilizing agencies lessening in 
a day half the influence of the priesthood over 
society, without shocking it with the conscious- 
ness of the fact. A world of expansion came 
to Mormondom with the laying of the last rail 
in Salt Lake City, and a community, formed in 
a state of isolation, appreciated at once that 
henceforth the hand of the East and the hand 
of the West were on Utah, and forty millions 
of people at her door, 

It was January 10, 1870; the weather was 
cold, a heavy fog hung over the city of the 
Great Salt Lake; but the multitude assembled, 
and by two o'clock p.m. there is said to have 


. 


been gathered around the dépot block not less 
than fifteen thousand people. As the train 
with the invited guests from Ogden and the 
north came in sight, dashing toward the end of 
the track, shouts arose from the assembled 





city. <A large steel mallet had been prepared 
for the occasion, made at the blacksmith’s shop 
of the public works of the church. The “last 
spike” was forged of Utah iron, manufactured 
ten years ago by the late Nathaniel V. Jones, 
one of the chief prophets of the iron resources 
of the Territory. The mallet was elegantly 
chased, bearing on the top an engraved bee- 
hive (the emblem of the State of Deseret), 
surrounded by the inscription ‘* Holiness to the 
Lord,” and underneath the bee-hive were the 
letters U. C. R. R.; a similar ornament conse- 
crated the spike, both inteyding to symbolize 
that Utah with the railroad should still be the 
“ Kingdom of God.” The sun, which had hid 
himself behind the clouds during the whole day, 
burst forth as in joy to witness the event of the 
laying of the last rail almost at the very instant. 
It was like a glad surprise, and the apostles took 
it as an omen of good. ‘The honor of driving 
the last spike in the first railroad built by the 
Mormon people belonged to President Brig- 
ham Young. Ata few minutes past two o'clock 
he stood on the spot with the steel mallet in 
his hand, and lifted it to strike with the symbol 
of ‘* Holiness to the Lord” and the arms of the 
State of Deseret. Brigham Young, the “ man 
of destiny,” missed his mark and broke the last 
spike! 

Other events of marked importance soon fol- 
lowed. Indignation meetings of Mormon wom- 
en were held throughout the Territory to pro- 
test against the passage of the Cullom bill. 
To encourage them to persevere in their patri- 
otic course, the Utah Legislature passed a bill 
granting woman suffrage. The following is a 
copy of this remarkable instrument : 

“An Act giving Women the Elective Franchise in 
the Territory of Utah. 

* Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, that every 
woman of the age of twenty-one years, who has resid- 
ed in this Territory six months next preceding any 
general or special election, born or naturalized in the 
United States, or who is the wife, or widow, or the 
daughter of a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
shall be entitled to vote at any election in this Terri- 
tory. 

“ Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws conflicting with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

* Approved February 12, 1870.” 

This bill was intended by President Young 
to serve his own purposes ; but, as the issue will 
prove, it was an important step in the progress 
of reform: the women of Utah were emanci- 
pated. 

The act granting female suffrage was ap- 
proved on the Saturday preceding the city elec- 
tions on the following Monday. While the 
Legislature was working on the bill the national 
party was holding political meetings and organ- 
izing the opposition ticket. Eli B. Kelsey, a 

| chief of the reformers, was chosen chairman of 


co aenanmns menete es 
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the which put 


first } 


convention into operation the 
litical machinery of the national party in 

$ and the liberal elders 
ticket. A 


was also called of the liberal par- 


gentiles 


were mixed on the independent 
mass-meeting 
ty, to confirm or disapprove the nominations of 
the convention, 

But Brigham Young had resolved not only 


male suffrage bill to overthrow his ene- 


f 


on at 
on a coup d'état, } 
could be worked up through the man- 
ment of his He notified the bish- 
ops to send picked men to the mass-meeting. 
Main Street 


mies. but roviding some 


also 
excuse l 


agents. 


ag 


was lined with a chosen mob, who, 


on the 


opening of the doors, rushed in with 


and possessed the pl 
i 


shouts 


e ina 


a moment, 
the three archbish- 


At their head 
ops of Mormondom, with the marshal of the 
Territory, 
the 


came one oO 


1 ys 


and, like so many captains, followed 


policemen ; the whole body organizing as by 
programme, each principal man taking his as- 
signed place, ‘The marshal marched to the foot 
of the stand, laid his cloak and hat on the ta- 
ble, and, turni 


stroked 


g to the expectant sea of faces, 
h beard majestically, and 
moved Bishop Jesse C, Little to the chair. 
The church nominations were then duly taken 
up and carried by acclamation ; 


the 


} r 
Is towing 


after which 
bishop told the people to go peacefully to 
their homes, and then marched through the 
crowd and left the hall, followed by the respon- 
sible men, 

That a sequel was intended was 
The remained; the lice 
among and the little of the inde- 
pendent men was literally wedged into the cor- 
ners around the stand. T 


evident. 
mob 


them, 


secret p were 


} irty 


ese were well armed, 
is supposed was the case with every man 

Within, and without in the street, 
there were not unlikely a thousand armed men, 
and no one knew what a moment would bring 
forth For 
a great suspense; all were waiting, 


i 
Mr. Kelsey the real 


the space of ten minutes there was 
no one act 
: the 
meeting—for it was an adjourned one—calmly 


ing. chairman of 


and respectfully urged the people to withdraw 


their bis} p had co inseled, thus connecting 


as 
juel withthe men in authority. The impa- 
tient people at length began to clamor, while the 
little ba 
but ready t sel] 
take that man 
} } 


independents remained quiet, 

their lives dearly. ‘‘I can 
out,” exclaimed a chief of the 
police, who h n posted all the evening be- 
hind Mr. Kelsey, as he left his position to take 
out the offender from his own party. It was 
the excuse, the signal, for dispersion; in five 
minutes the hall was cleared. 

As the affair shaped itself, 
managers that Brigl 
for all the a 


Go Ibe, 


it was plain to the 
ham would be made respon- 
sible cts of that night, 
and 
the mayorship, were ab- 


Moreover, 


Harrison, Shearman, Lawrence, 
the rival candidate for 
sent. The very plot had crowded out the lib- 
all but its committee and a few who 


had entered by t 


eral party, 
back, before the opening 


of the doors. The prominent men there were 
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also nearly all gentiles, chiefly United States 
officers, and President Young was convinced 
before the morning that he 
other mistake ; 


had committed an- 
sent down his chief 
clerk to the Tribune office to pay for the dam- 


for early he 


ages done to the place of meeting, laughing the 
affair off as an intended practical joke upon the 
opposition party. But the United States men, 
who were the committee, would not thus con- 


sider it, but sent out in print their stern pro- 


test, denouncing the affair as a political out- 
rage, worthy to be classed with the early acts 
of Kansas. The church authorities were also 
given to understand that, if necessary, on the 
Monday’s election, the soldiers from Camp 
Douglas would be posted in the city to pro- 
tect United States citizens in the exercise of 
their rights. ‘The election, however, came and 
passed off without any more than a legitimate 
excitement attending the first organized oppo- 
sition to the church rule over the state. 
Meanwhile the Cullom bill before the 
House, and near its passage ; the leading papers 
were speculating upon the prospects df another 
Mormon war, and the probable exodus of the 
** peculiar people” to some spot outside the 
United States dominion, while Mr. Fitch made 
his great speech before the House on the same 
subject. The Mormon leaders on their side 
were proclaiming their intentions, through the 
Deseret News, and the bishops throughout the 
Territory, that they would lay their 


was 


cities and 
settlements in ashes and make another exodus 
if the Cullom bill was passed and the government 
sent troops toexecute it. But this was not all; 
vengeance was to be taken. The bishops boldly 
declared on the stand that in the event they 
would first ‘* wipe out the Godbeites and the 
and the fanatics among the people 
openly talked of it as a settled thing, even in the 
the marked for vengeance. 
The passage of the bill at that period in both 
Ho 
ernment 
fatal to 


gentiles ;” 


presence of men 


ises, and the immediate action of the gov- 
to enforce it, would have been most 
all concerned, and martyrdom to the 
men who, daily, at the risk of their lives, were 
boldly braving the priestly leaders and warning 
the people against a disloyal course. It was 
deemed expedient in this crisis that William S. 
Godbe, the leader of the reformers, should go 
immediately to Washington to explain the sit- 
uation to President Grant and the chief men 
of the nation, of whose sympathy with their 
cause they had received many assurances. 

The leader of the reformers, on being pre- 
sented by Mr. Colfax, was cordially received 
by the President of the United States, who was 
then face to face with the difficulty of thousands 
in the person of a patriot who had laid his life, 
his fortune, and his family upon the altar for a 
public cause, to help bring the Mormons into 
harmony with the age, and preserve them from 
a collision with the government. The inter- 
view was long and important, for General 
Grant was as much interested in the matter as 


Mr. Godbe. The reformer received the assur- 








ance of the President that the government 
would act with a deep consideration of the 
complex case, and that troops should only be 
used as a moral force. He left the presence 
of the executive chief confident that Utah 
would be permitted to work out her own re- 
demption by her agencies of progress, her new 
circumstances, and her mines, simply backed by 
a firm but ordinary administration. 

The Cullom bill, however, had previously 
passed the Llouse, and was referred to the Sen- 
ate. At home in Utah the Mormon apostles 
had gathered an immense assembly of the 
brotherhood in mass-meeting to memorialize 
the Senate, affirming polygamy as a part of 
their religion, and a matter in which their sal- 
vation was involved, Respectfully, but with 
the solemn earnestness of men who would meet 
martyrdom rather than renounce their religion, 
they proclaimed to the nation their unalterable 
resolution to ‘‘obey the commandments of 
God,” be the consequences what they might. 

The administration of Governor Shaffer, 
which came in at this point, took the Territory 
over to United States ground. No more could 
Brigham Young boast that he was the Govern 
or of Utah. General Shaffer was sent by Pres- 
ident Grant for the express purpose of break 
ing down that assumption forever, and estab- 
lishing at length over the Territory the rule of 
the republic, overturning the rule of the the- 
ocracy. It was known to the Mormon chiefs 
and to the opposition that he was chosen spe- 
cially for this, and his arrival in Salt Lake 
City created a general concern on one side and 
an eager confidence on the other. ‘The new 
Governor, however, duly appreciated the views 
of the protestant elders, with whom he often 
counseled, and settled upon the policy of leay- 
ing the peculiar institutions of the Mormon 
people to the action of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances then rapidly developing. He was 
convinced that enough would be done if he 
made himself governor in fact, and practically 
affirmed the national supremacy. But even 
this could not be well and wisely done unless 
done cautiously, and a trial case placed be- 
tween himself as the Governor of the Territory 
and the chiefs of the hierarchy in their exer- 
cise of power which clearly belonged to the 
state. ‘The Utah militia, which had from the 
beginning been.in the hands of the church, 
was chosen to furnish such a case, and that, 
too, directly between the Governor, as the right- 
ful commander -in-chief of the militia, and 
Lieutenant-General Daniel H. Wells, who for 
years had been the actual commander-in-chief 
and one of the three presidents of the church. 

It was deemed necessary to send more of the 
regular troops to Utah to establish there as 
many military posts as the circumstances re- 
quired. For this purpose General Sheridan 
visited Salt Lake City to make himself ac- 
quainted with the situation. A council was 
held upon the matter in Governor Shaffer's 
room, and the leading reformers were invited 
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to be present, for thus General Sheridan had 
been instructed by President Grant, that Mr. 
Godbe and his copatriots might furnish in- 
formation and their experience in dealing with 
Mormon affairs; for all the government de- 
signed, the general said, was to use the troops 
as a ** moral force. The result was that an- 
other military post was established to fortify the 
situation at Provo, the second principal city in 
the Territory. The time for Governor Shaffer's 
coup de main on the militia question soon ar- 
rived, when he issued the following 


PROCLAMATION, 
Executive DerartMent, Sart Lake Crty, 
Uran Territory, September 15, 1870. 
Know ye that J, J. Wilson Shaffer, Governor of the 
Territory of Utah, and Commander-in-chief of the Mili- 
tia of said Territory, by virtue of the power and author- 
ity in me vested by the laws of the United States, have 
his day appointed and commissioned P. E. Connor 
Major-General of the Militia of Utah Territory, and 
W. M. Johns Colonel and Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Militia of Utah Territory. Now it is ordered 
that they be obeyed and respected accordingly. 
. 8.) Witness my hand and the great seal of said 
itory, at Salt Lake City, this the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, a.p. 1870. J. W. Suarrer, Governor. 
By the Governor. 
Vernon H. Vaucuan, Seeretary Utah Territory. 





3ut this instrument alone would have left the 
matter very much as before. A gentile com- 
mander and a Mormon army would have taken 
nothing from the hands of Brigham Young and 
Lieutenant-General Wells. It was necessary 
that the military force of the Mormon pope- 
dom, by which it had in 1857-58 maintained 
an actual rebellion, should be broken up for- 
ever. This was the aim of the second 


PROCLAMATION, 
Exrevutive DerartMENt, Saut LAKE Crry, 
Urau Territory, September 15, 1870. 

Know ye that I, J. Wilson Shaffer, Governor of the 
Territory of Utah, and Commander-in-chief of the Mi- 
litia of the Territory of Utah, do hereby forbid and 
prohibit all musters, drills, or gatherings of militia of 
the Territory of Utah, and all gatherings of any kind 
or description of armed persons within the Territory 
of Utah, except by my order, or by the order of the 
United States Marshal, should he need a posse comita- 
tus to execute any order of the court, and not other- 
wise. And it is hereby further ordered that all arms 
or munitions of war belonging to either the United 
States or the Territory of Utah within said Territory, 
not in the possession of United States soldiers, be im- 
mediately delivered by the parties having the same in 
their possession to Colonel William M. Johns, Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General. And it is further ordered that 
should the United States Marshal need a posse comita- 
tus to enforce any order of the courts, or to preserve 
order, he is hereby authorized and empowered to make 
a requisition upon Major-General P. E. Connor for such 
posse comitatus or armed force; and Major-General] P. 
E. Connor is hereby authorized to order out the mili- 
tia, or any part thereof, as my order, for said purpose 
or purposes, and no other. 


The church authorities at first, in defiance of 
the proclamation of the Governor, contemplated 
the annual muster of the militia, retaining Pres- 
ident Wells in the extraordinary office of lieu- 
tenant-general. But the dying veteran was 
equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Do not imaginé,” he 
said to a city authority, ‘‘ that I saall call upon 
the few troops at Camp Douglas to execute my 
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order. I 


} 


na 


ull telegraph to President Grant 
to se me on enough force. It will be sent. 
You will not 
in Salt Lake City.” Grant afterward affirmed 
that Will Shaffer should not have been disap- 
pointed, but should have been backed with suf- 
ficient force, 
President Wells, as 


host, 


want to see troops a second time 


‘captain of the Lord’s 
’would have dared rebellion, but Brigham 
treated in time, 


Young re he kingdom gave 


way tothe republic. General Shaffer lived just 
long enough to make the nation supreme in 
Utah. 


Next in importance to the taking of the mili- 
tia out of the hands of the church, was that 
of taking the United States out of her 
hands by the ruling of the chief justice, J. B. 


McKean, that the United States marshal had the 


courts 


right to call the jurors of the Supreme Court. 

Closely following these events was the con- 
tested election for the seat in Congress be- 
tween delegate Hooper and General Maxwell, 
which gave another practical illustration of the 
wonderful changes fast coming over the theo- 
cratic Territory. 

But the mines of Utah have done, perhaps, 
more than any other agency in bringing about 
those changes, and they will give to Utah her 
future. ‘To General P. Edward Connor and 
the California volunteers is due the credit of 
giving the first mining impulses to the country, 
but it was not till the reform leaders braved the 
priestly anathemas, and urged the Mormons to 
develop their mineral resources, that the spell 
was broken which had so long held them from 
opening the inexhaustible treasuries which they 
all around them. From that 
day a new era has opened to Utah, and her 
mines have already obtained a national fame. 
They are being opened in 
throughout the Territory, and fabulous wealth 
is in them. 


believed were 


every 


Valuable discoveries have been 
mace of chlorides and “horn silver,” varying 
in actual assay value from five hundred dol- 


lars to twenty-seven thousand dollars per ton. 


Though several other mines are becoming of 


nearly equal reputation for future prospects, | 
the “Littke Emma” is the most prominent. | 


She is now returning a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per month, or ten thousand dollars per day, 


and many millions of wealth will be taken from 


this mine Yet 
the country is only beginning to open its treas- 
ure-houses, and, till within the last six months, 
the Emma, labor has done the 
work almost without the helping hand of capi- 
tal, which to-day, however, is making haste to 
become principal, 


alone before it is exhausted. 
excepting in 


Not more than eighteen 
months ago Brigham Young excommunicated 
the reformers for urging the people to develop 
their mineral wealth, but to-day he and his apos- 
tles are pushing them in the same direction, car- 


direction | 


ried on themselves by the irresistible rush of the 


new circumstances. They are striving with all 


their might to hold the supremacy of the coun- 
try by reversing their policy. The 


“ce 


Lord” 
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In- 
deed, it is not improbable that those whom the 
age has hitherto known as the community of 
‘‘Saints,” in future will be known as the com- 
munity of miners ; for Utah in her silver bids fain 
to be to America what Wales is to England for 
coal and iron. 


now, they say, has ‘uncovered the mines.” 


The future of Utah is very distinctly marked, 
Theocracy will pass away, and a republican 
State take its place, while ten years hence 
scarcely a relic of polygamy and tke patri- 
archal system will remain. 


STOLEN FLOWERS. 
( N the 8th of June a boy, who gave his name 

J as John Lintott, age unknown, but sup- 
posed over twelve, with long matted hair, and 
with hands and features almost untraceable 
through the dirt by which they were begrimed, 
was brought before Mr. Vaughan, magistrate, 
at Bow Street, London, charged with being 
found in Somerset Street, Strand, with a box 
of flowers in his possession, supposed to have 
been stolen. 

Police-constable Sergeant, E division, stopped 
the boy at twelve o’clock at night. He said a 
chap gave him the box to take to a coffee-house 
in Hart Street; but he was walking in the oppo- 


site direction. 


It was found that the box contained cut flow- 
ers, worth two guineas, and had been stolen from 
a van belonging to Mr. Reeve, florist, Acton. 

Mr. VAUGHAN (¢0 prisoner). ‘* Where do you 
live ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ I don’t live nowhere.” 

Mr. Vaucuan, ‘‘Have you no friends in 
London i 

Prisoner. *‘ No; I ain’t got no friends.” 

Mr. Vaucuan. “ But where do you sleep at 
night ?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ Under the show-board agin the 
Lyceum Theayter,” 

Mr. Vaucuan. ‘* What does he say ?” 

JaILeR, ‘‘ He says he sleeps under the large 
posting-board in front of the Lyceum Theatre.” 

Mr. VauGcHan. ‘“‘Do you mean, boy, that 
you sleep there every night?” 

Prisoner. ‘No; I don’t sleep there every 
night. Sometimes I gits under other boards.” 

Mr. Vauenan. ‘* But have you no home, 
no father or mother?” 

Prisoner. “I has a father and mother, but 
they won't let me go home. 
home they turn me out again, 
won't have me there.” 

Mr. VaucHan. ‘Why does he refuse to 
have you there?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘’Cause I stopped ont two or 
three nights. Then he wouldn't never take 
me back again.” 

Mr. Vauauan. ‘* Where does he live?” 

Prisoner. ‘‘ Over a boot-shop in Red Lion 
Street. I don’t know the number,” 

Mr. Vaucuan. ‘‘What is your father? 
Where does he work ?” 


When I goes 
Father says he 





Prisoner. “In Common Garden Market.” 

JaiLer. ‘*He is a porter in 
your worship.” 
‘The prisoner was then remanded for a week. 

Shortly before this incident occurred I had 
been wandering for a few days amid the beau- 
ties of embowered Surrey, losing myself amid 
the floral seas that surround Deepdene, and 
gathering wild flowers in the woods near Go- 
dalming. When I reached Waterloo Station, 
on my return, I bore quantities of these flowers 
in my hand, and in all the by-ways through 
which I passed on my way home [ was sur- 
rounded by ragged and filthy children, each 
pleading for a flower. One or two pale-faced 
girls overcame the grasp with which I held on} 
to my beauties; but for the rest I stopped my 
ears with the maxim that charity begins at 
home, and pressed on. It took only two days 
for my flowers to wither; and, now that I 
have read the dialogue that occurred between 
John Lintott and the magistrate, I begin to 
wish that I had disposed of my flowers a lit- | 
tle differently. Might I not have put them into 
a new blossoming by making each call a smile | 
of delight to one of those children inured to 
want and dirt? Might I not have made them 
enduring had I associated them with little faces 
made happier? And what might not one of 
the flowers have meant for the poor child 
clutching after it? A smile of God through 
the darkness of poverty and sin, it may be—a 


the market, 


radiance such as falls for me from Raphael’s 
Madonna. 

3ut may it not be that the ragged John Lin- 
tott merely meant to sell the flowers? It may | 
be so; but it is doubtful, and I give Johnny the 
benefit of the doubt. I put the question to 
one who knows much about our street Arabs. 
‘* Don't know,” was the reply; ‘‘these raga- 
More- 
over, there were as many vegetables as roses 
at the spot whence the flowers were stolen. 

Mad after flowers, then, is this wretched, | 
dirt-grimed child of thirteen. Can a woman | 
forget herchild? Father and mother have aban- | 
doned little John to find his only bed on the | 
stone which the high porch of the Lyceum The- | 
atre shelters. He “ain't got no friends.” But 
one day the flowers may have (who knows?) 
smiled on him with something of a mother’s | 
smile, and the roses said, Poor Johnny, we are | 
your friends! So he hears, and remembers; | 
and in the hour of midnight he creeps from his 
show-board covert on the pavement, hies him 
in the darkness to the van of roses awaiting the | 
morning market, and clasps his friends to bear 
them—whither? Heaven knows! “I don’t 
live nowhere,” says John. 

I can imagine that in certain far-away ages 
and climes such an incident would have called 
some artist to this child’s cell in the station- 
house; but property stands for more than the 
love of beauty in England; and if the child of 
thirteen is permitted to ignore its laws, as de- 
fined by the Lord Chancellor, the same igno- | 


muffins are always mad after flowers.” 


STOLEN FLOWERS. 


| fables. 


| with them. 
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rance may be pleaded by the Artful Dodger. 
Nev ertheless, those whose universe admits oth- 
er considerations than the rules of meum and 
tuum can not help reflecting that it were almost 
as bad that John Lintott should be denied sun- 
shine as that he should be denied flowers, or, 


| at least, that beauty which the flowers signify. 


The wretched boy—yes, every boy and girl who 
is begging flowers this moment about Covent 
Garden—is a bundle of unsatisfied hunger; and 
where the skinny little hand passes by this or 
that exposed edible to purloin a flower, there 
is a hunger that may be for a half: penny, but 
again may be for what is highest and noblest. 
It is of such stuff as this last that artists are 
made. I once heard a philosopher claim that 
all human beings were poets, because they loved 
I will claim that these London Arabs 


lare artists, because no one can walk through 
| the streets with a flower in his hand without 


being asked for it, in pleading tones, twenty 
times where he will be asked for a penny once. 

I sometimes wonder whether well-to-do peo- 
ple ever really see a flower. 


Flowers are very 
mystical things. 


The daughter of Linnzus de- 
clared that she saw hovering just over a flower 
its spirit as a delicate flame. Had the great 
botanist’s passion for flowers re-appeared in his 
daughter as a second sense? And may it be 
that some such second sense is enlisted when 
pure beauty is looked at from the nethermost 
region of ugliness? If from the bottom of a 
deep well the uplooking eye can see the stars 
at mid-day, may it not be that from amid dirt 
and filth and haggard dismalness there may be 
a radiance about these petals beyond that with 
which the sun can tint them, and beyond what 
people who live among comfort and pictures, or 
even with bright wall-paper around them, and 
carpets beneath them, can discern? It might 
be that Millais and Rossetti would give a great 
deal to see the hues of nature from the John 
Lintott point of view, if they knew more about 
it. But as few of us can get all the glimpses 
and revelations that visit the midnight passed 
under the show-board covert on the pavement 
fronting the Lyceum Theatre, let us try if we 
can not interpret flower language a little better 
by the light of our lad’s story. 

It is common to point to flowers as final an- 
J. R. Lowell has told 


swers to utilitarianism. 


|us of those practical questions which would 


abolish the rose and be answered triumphantly 
by the cabbage. All very true; but may not 
one question whether the flowers were really 
meant to be as useless as we make them out? 
No doubt their use is very different from that 
of the cabbage. One can heartily respond to 
Leigh Hunt’s claim for them— 
“Uselessness divinest, 
Of a use the finest ;” 
but at the same time one may have a misgiving 
that we do not put them to the finest uses when 
we cut them for bouquets and adorn our rooms 
The ancients made a religious use 
of flowers, as chaplets, altar decorations, and 
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as symbols of particular gods and goddesses. 
Each flower preserved 


tradition of the 


The 
sir sanctity passed to the Chris- 
and many of our exotics would 
ached us but for their 


cultivation within monastic walls. 


a divine myth. 
tian convents, 
never have r¢ assiduous 
Phe rosary 
is the transfiguration of roses into prayers ; 
the noblest 


and 
of Persian sacred books is 
Sheik Saadi 

beautiful garden. 
is the season of spring; the air was tem- 
and the rose in full bloom. The 


trees resembled the f 


one of 


the Gulistan, or Rose Garden. 


walked with his friend in a 


perate, 


ments of the 


vest- 
stive gar- 
ments of the 


fortunate. 


It was mid-spring, 
when the nightingales were chanting from the 
rose decked with 
pearly dew, like blushes on the cheek of a 
chiding mistress. You would have said that 
the knot of the Pleiades was suspended from 
the branch of the Under the shade of 
its trees Zephyr had spread the variegated car- 
pet. 


yulpits of the branches; the 
pul} 


vine, 

I saw in my friend’s lap a collection of 
roses, odoriferous herbs, and hyacinths, which 
I said, 


flower soon 


he had intended to carry into town. 
‘You are not that the 
fadeth, and the enjoyment of the rose is of 


ignorant 


short continuance; and the sages have declared 
that the heart ought not to be set upon any 
He asked, ‘What 
I replied, ‘7 
am able to form a book of roses, whose spring 
What bene- 
Carry a leaf from 
Saadi’s friend cast 


thing that is transitory.’ 


course is there to be pursued ?’ 


the autumn blast can not injure. 
fit from a basket of flowers ? 
my garden.’ away his flow- 
s. ‘Whilst the rose was yet in bloom the 
book entitled the Rose 


Garden was finished.’’ 
From this book the dervishes get their hymns 
to-day, and the people say each sentence of it 
has seven meanings. 


; } 
Shall we say that, while carrying floriculture | 


so far, we have not been able to transform our 
flowers yet into transcendent rosaries and rose 
gardens? I fear not. Poor little John would 
not be so starved in heart and mind if we had 
learned all the charity there is ina rose. The 
but in ball-rooms if they 
be carrying tender messages from God to 
hearts to which earth refuses friends, and even 
mothers and fathers refuse a home. 


flowers are wasted 


might 


It is very 


sad that any box of flowers which a boy of | 


thirteen could carry should be worth over ten 
dollars in gold. Flowers ought not to be such 
luxuries, but they are, 
be bettered ? 


And how can the case 
We may and should make more 
use of flowers in adorning our churches, mak- 
ing of them a perpetual sacrament on the altar, 
and twining them about our creeds and dog- 
mas. We might do much, too, by seeing that 
they should be planted in every nook of the 
city where they will grow. But the real satis- 


faction for poor Johnny’s craving is, I suspect, | 


to open an eye in him which can see flowers 
more within his reach than those of the Acton 
van. To his somewhat savage taste Beauty 
has now to appeal in her most 
plain-spoken form. 


obvious and 
There may be doubt in 


his mind about the beauty of honesty and truth. 
but none of the deliciousness of the color and 
fragrance of flowers. But Mr. Ruskin tells us 
of a boy who grew up not fifty yards from 
where John Lintott purloined flowers, under 
whose eye and paint-brush the very cabbage 
leaves and incidental litter of Covent Garden 
Market became glorious, and the castaway 
orange peel was raised to Hesperian gardens, 
and London fog became spiritual. Every poor 
lad that wanders about the purlieus around 
Covent Garden can not, indeed, become a Turn- 
er; but by true care taken of him—half as 
much, say, as Mr. Reeve, florist, bestowed on 
those stolen flowers—every lad might be taught 
to see blossoms in earth, in sky, lustres in hu- 
man faces, now covered over by ignorance as 
thick as the dirt on his face. 


Every where, 
indeed, are flowers abloom. 


Wren and Barry 


| saw them in parterres on the cornices of old 


buildings; Charles Dickens gathered them by 
handfuls from Will an 
age of humaniculture follow this of horticul- 
ture, which shall train our little Lintotts to 
withhold their hands from forbidden flowers, 
and answer their craving for 


the dens of thieves. 


the beautiful 
by training within them honesty, truth, sym- 
pathy, and hope? Every flower is a prophet 
of the Divine benevolence, and calls man to 
Each 
says to the lowly listener at its feet, Strive to 
add some bloom to human pathways, and be 
sure that there is no heart so poor that it will 
not leap in response to every smile and every 


rise to the sacred circle of charity. 


kindness bestowed upon it. The art of making 
others happy—that is the great art. 


the sense of the flowers. 


Such is 


PUNS AND PUNSTERS. 

VHEsort of verbal jest which the Greeks term- 
ed paronomasia, and which, in our language, 

is known by the less euphonious name of pun, 
is one of the most ancient forms of pleasantry, 
The earlier and later Hellenic and Roman 
writers were partial to puns; so fond, indeed, 
as clearly to have regarded very poor ones as 
much better than none at all, where the occa- 
sion did not allow the best. The plot of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey, as every scholar knows, would 
have failed of its dénowement but for the author's 
play upon ‘‘ Outis’—the most solemn and stu- 
pendous pun ever perpetrated in literature. 
Shakspeare, as every reader has observed, 


| loved a pun so well that, for the sake of a pal- 


try play upon words, he sometimes runs a sub- 
lime passage quite “into the ground.” Indeed, 
the gravest writers of his time were excessively 
addicted to.punning, and often sacrificed the 
dignity of their discourses to their fondness for 
quibbles. Cicero appears to have been ex- 
tremely fond of punning, and employed the art 
for oratorical effect—sometimes with great fe- 
licity, as in one of his philippics, where the 


force of his invective is greatly enhanced br 
| his use, not of the pun proper (that is, a word 
















































PUNS AND 
bearing two different significations), but by a 
clever play upon words of similar sound. ‘To 
call his adversary “little and wicked” would 
have been much less sarcastic in effect than 
the equivalent sense which the orator conveyed 
in the Latin epithet, **parvus et pravus Po ee 
the same sort, though used fur praise instead 
of satire, was the play upon words employed 
by one of the early popes when certain hand- 
some youths were brought into the presence of 
his Holiness, who now saw for the first time 
specimens of the blonde heathens of England. 
“Non Angli, sed Angeli!” he exclaimed, add- 
ing, thoughtfully, in the same tongue, ‘if they 
were only Christians!” The same kind of 
punning appears in Pasquin’s Latin epigram on 
the Barberini family after they had plundered 
Rome by their extortions, to the effect that 
“what the Barbart [barbarians] began the Bar- 
berini completed !” 

Perhaps the best of Cicero’s puns is that 
where, in one of his orations, he turned the 


paronomasia to a verv pointed account by em- 


ploying a proverbial expression of Plautus in 
ironical compliment to a senator who had for- 
merly been a tailor. ‘ Rem acu tetigisti” 
(“vou have handled the subject with acute- 


ness”) was a quotation employed as a panegyr- | 


ic; but to say to the ‘‘ honorable senator” that 
he had ‘‘pricked the thing with a needle,” 
which was equally the meaning of the words, 
and what the orator intended to say, was, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the case, a good 
deal less complimentary. Another from Cice- 
ro, on the name of Verres (one of the Latin 
names of the porcine tribe), is worth quoting 
by way of introduction to another branch of 
the subject in hand. An Israclite having 


threatened to take part in a great state case | 
then sub lite, Cicero said to him, ‘‘ What has a| 


Jew to do with Verres ?”—a natural enough jest 
to make on the occasion, but too easy and ob- 


; ; P eee | 
vious for wit, and too uncivil for good man- 
ners, aS are most puns on the names of per-| 
sons. What renders the practice of punning | 


on names a particular nuisance is the fact that 
the owner of the name is compelled to hear the 
jest, good or bad, in endless iteration. When, 
thirty years ago, the Rev. Mr. Ingersel, a Uni- 
tarian minister of Burlington, Vermont, re- 
marked to Mr. Haswell, one of the clergyman’s 
parishioners, that his name ‘‘ would be as wed/ 
without the H,” the latter was delighted with 
the pun; but imagine the gentleman’s weari- 


ness and disgust when (the joke having got | 


abroad) every booby in town repeated the pun 
in his ear, either as original or borrowed, until 
the unlucky man wished the whole tribe of 
punsters in perdition! Of all the personal 
puns we remember to have seen, the best is 
that of the poet Gay on his own name and that 
of his friend Rich, proprietor of the theatre 
which brought out the ‘* Beggars’ Opera,” the 
success of which was so profitable to both man- 
ager and poet that the latter said, with equal 
felicity of wit and temper, the venture had 
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“made Rich gay, and Gay rich!” Dryden, 
whose dramatic writings contain many puns, 
disliked the pun personal, and, though his own 
name was not mentioned, is related to have 
been much offended when, as he was standing 
with his back to Rome, a friend informed him 
he was like a waterman; “for,” said the pun- 
ster, ‘you look one way, and Rome another!” 
As the pun is one of the oldest forms of wit, 
so also, in spite of its enemies, it seems likely, 
with whatever vicissitudes, to live as long as 
language itself. That any thing at once so in- 
nocent, and so pleasing when cleverly employed, 
should have been the subject of so much hos- 
tility and detraction strikes one, at first thought, 
| with surprise. Thomas Hood, who was facile 
princeps among punsters ancient and modern, 
attributes something of this antipathy to simple 
dullness. As Swift had said, long before, that 
| “it is as offensive to speak wit in a fool’s com- 
pany as it is to whisper in it, and for the same 
reason, namely, that he is ignorant of what is 
said,” so Hood remarks, in ‘the same vein 
of satire, ‘‘It is not wonderful that people 
should be offended with two meanings [to a 
word] who with difficulty understand one!” 
Another famous wit has observed that ‘‘no 
man ever condemned a good pun who was able 
to make one,” a remark which suggests the 
real reason why puns have been so often and 
so harshly denounced—namely, that most puns 
are bad ones; and thus the whole family of 
punsters are brought under suspicion, if not into 
positive odium and disrepute. Every art is 
damaged more or less by bunglers and false 
| professors; and yet, we venture to affirm, no 
punster ever became odious save by his own 
bad puns. It is the would-be wit, in whatever 
sort of facetie, who is disliked and derided; 
the punster along with the rest of the great 
family of bores, and not more than his brethren. 
It is so easy to make a bad pun that every fool 
|must try his hand at punning, ignorant or 
| heedless of the fact that only men of wit can 
turn to a witty account words of two senses or 
}one. Sometimes it has happened, as in the 
reign of James I. of England, that the genu- 
ine beaux esprits having given éclat to punning 
by their brilliant jeux de mots, all the dunces in 
the country, from the king to the dullest of 
his courtiers, set up for wits, and deluged the 
| land with puns, of which the excellent were to 
| the execrable in the ratto of Falstaff's modi- 
cum of bread to his quantum of sack; until at 
last the real wits hastened to denounce, and 
if possible destroy, a custom which had brought 
the art, in itself not ignoble, into odium or 
contempt. So potent was the example of “the 

| royal pedant” that all classes fell a-punning to 
| such a degree that what from the lips and pens 
of a few men of wit was a delight became at 
length, in the general abuse, an intolerable nui- 
| sance. Judges punned on the bench, parsons 
|in the pulpit, and thieves and homicides on 
their way to Newgate or Tyburn, The ser- 
i mons of the most eminent divines were as full 
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of puns as the rhymed 


John Brougham in our day; and drawing- 
room discourse was rendered inane beyond its 
natural limit by verbal quibbles as abundant 
and offensive as the conundrums of the pres- 
ent period, when giddy juveniles worry their 
adult relations with eager questions touching 
the resemblance of this to that, or the reason 
of the difference between that and the other. 
The mania which commenced in the time of 
Elizabeth, and culminated during the reign of 
the Jameses, began to abate in the days of 
‘*go0d Queen Anne,” when Addison, Pope, 
and Swift, and other eminent wits of the time, 
attacked the custom with so much vehemence 
and vigor as to banish puns at least from pul- 
pits and drawing-rooms, where they had been 
offensively prevalent for nearly a 
Swift, at once the most inveterate and brilliant 
punster in the kingdom, led the crusade ina 
pamphlet entitled ‘* God’s Revenge against Pun- 
ning;” and Addison headed hostile columns 
against the enemy in the elegant pages of the 
Spectator. 

While at its height 
England resembled, in its extravagance, the 
famous tulip madness of Holland. There is 
another point of similarity worth mentioning— 


namely, that none the less for the absurd in- | 
fatuation of the Dutch, the tulip remains a| 
pretty flower; and, despite the folly of King | 


James I. and his quibbling parasites, a good 
pun is still a pleasant thing, and will always be 
so regarded while there are men of wit to 
make and enjoy it. 

The real value of the paronomasia may be 
easily judged by recalling the names of the 
men of genius who have employed it—from 
Homer to Hood—and with still greater cer- 
tainty by considering the fact that if from the 


most notable examples of wit recorded in lit- | 
erature or living in oral tradition—epigrams, | 


repartees, and other bonmots—we deduct those 
the wit of which turns on the pivot of a pun, 
the number will be diminished by nearly a half. 
Martial, the oldest and most voluminous of the 
epigrammatists, deals largely in verbal quibbles. 
Ovid and Horace were both accomplished pun- 
sters. So also, among English wits, were Sher- 
idan, Moore, Curran, Foote, Quinn, Byron, 
Rogers, Lamb, Hook, Jerrold, and Sydney 
Smith. Of Hood it is not extravagant to say 


that, in facility and felicity of punning, he has | 


no equal among authors in any language. In 
American literature, Lowell's “‘ Fables for the 
Critics” Saxe’s ‘‘Proud Miss M‘Bride” 
are remarkable for the abundance and variety 
of their puns; and many of Holmes’s humor- 
ous poems are indebted to verbal quibbles for 


and 


a large share of their mirth-moving effect. 

All the famous French wits, with Voltaire 
at the head of the list, make frequent use of 
the équivoque, as the pun is termed in their lan- 
guage—a language peculiarly adapted to pun- 
ning, since the French usage of joining their 
words together in pronouncing them greatly 


plays of Planche and | 


century, | 


* - e | 
the punning mania of 


increases the frequency of similar sounds in 
words and sentences of different meaning, thus 
Sey- 
eral pleasing examples of French puns, which 
occur to us as well worth quoting, we reluc- 
tantly omit, since this article is intended for 
English readers, and puns, unluckily, are al- 
most always untranslatable. 


offering endless occasions for the punster. 


There are some 
exceptions, as where the word played upon is 
the sume, or nearly the same, in both languages, 
Thus in Voltaire’s epigram on a certain volume 
of ill-written hymns, or ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” which 
found no favor with the public, the pun and 
the point are preserved by saying in English 
that the satirist declared that the songs were 
properly called ‘‘sacred,” since no one med- 
dled with them. 

An anecdote of the year 1650 credits to an 
anonymous wit a very clever piece of Latin 
punning, accompanied by a no less clever En- 
glish translation, The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury sent as a present to a scholarly nephew 
a plate of fish from his table, requesting (the 
story goes) an extempore acknowledgment in 
rhyme; to which the young man (who was dis- 
posed to complain that his Grace had omitted 
to send any thing to drink) replied in the fol- 
lowing verse: 

** Mittitur in disco, 
Mihi pisces ab Archiepisco— 
Po non ponatur, 
Quia potus non mihi datur !” 
Whereat the archbishop and his friends laughed 
heartily ; but one of the guests, who knew noth- 
ing of Latin, said he wished it had been in En- 
glish, that he might have laughed with the rest 
of the company; whereupon the scholar imme- 
diately gave him a translation in these words: 
“There was sent me fish 
In a dish, from the archbish— 
Hop is not here, 
Because he sent no beer !” 


It is somewhat remarkable that Sydney 
Smith should have written disparagingly of 
puns (vide *‘ Lectures on Mental Philosophy”), 
considering how much he owed to them for 


Where would 
have been his famous bonmot on the dean and 
chapter, who, he declared, in order to com- 
plete the wooden pavement, had only to “put 
their heads together,” but for what another 
calls ‘the merry, social, urbane pun,” of which 
the reverend satirist afterward wrote so slight- 
ingly? And so we might inquire of many an- 
other jest of the punning parson, which gave 
point and pungency to his damaging ridicule 
of current social follies, and chronic abuses in 
church and state. 

And here we think it worth remarking that 
the disparaging definition in the text-books of 
intellectual science which declares puns to be 
the ‘‘ wit of words,” as distinguished from the 
‘‘wit of ideas,” is unsatisfactory and clearly at 
fault; since by whatever use of words wit is 
made to appear, it is still a ‘‘ wit of ideas,” or 
it fails to be wit at all. The forms and mate- 


the point of his own witticisms. 
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rials and occasions of wit are unlimited, but 
the point must still lie in the thought—in the 
pleasing surprise—which, as all agree, is the 
principal element of wit. 

Every body has heard of Dr. Johnson's as- 
severation that ‘‘the man who would commit 
a pun would pick a pocket ;” but every body is 
not aware that the pun-hating pundit at least 
once in his life committed the crime he de- 
nounced so heartily—so much easier is it to 
utter fine moral sentiments than invariably to 
observe them! Certainly the Doctor was wrong 


EVENTY-ONE years ago the seat of govern- 

ment was removed from Philadelphia to 
Washington, and President John Adams, with his 
family, was obliged to leave the comfortable and 
even luxurious city upon the Delaware to establish 
himself upon the lonely and unpromising shores of 
the Potomac. ‘* Woods are all you see from 
Baltimore until you reach the city, which is only 
so in name,” writes the clever and accomplished 
Mrs. Adams. ‘ Here and there is a small cot 
without a glass window, interspersed among the 
forests, through which you travel miles without 
seeing any human being.” Of the first White 
House she says: ‘‘'The house is upon a grand 
and superb scale, requiring about thirty servants 
to attend and keep the apartments in proper or- 
der, and perform the ordinary business of the 
house and stables—an establishment very well 
proportioned to the President’s salary! The 
lighting the apartments from the kitchen to 
parlors and chambers is a tax indeed; and the 
fires we are obliged to keep to secure us from 
daily agues is another very cheering comfort. 
To assist us in that great castle, and render Jess 
attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting, 
not one single one being hung through the whole 
house, and promises are all you can obtain...... 
We have not the least fence, yard, or other con- 
veniences without, and the great unfinished au- 
dience-room I make a drying-room of to hang 
up the clothes in.” 

This was seventy-one years ago; but to-day 
if, on some soft, bright summer afternoon, you 
are driving along the lonely wooded roads upon 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac, upon some 
high point, near Fort Whipple, perhaps, you turn 
and see, over a foreground of rounded foliage, a 
striking picture. Beyond the descending fore- 
ground is the broad gleaming river, seen far from 
sast to west, and on the gently rising shore be- 
yond, for many and many a mile, stretches what 
seems to be a great city. From the midst of it 
rises one of the most imposing buildings in the 
world. St. Peter’s, seen from the Villa Doria, 
is hardly finer than the Capitol from Arlington 
House. And it is impossible to stand in that 
great and beautiful cemetery, in which the sa- 
cred dust of an army is deposited, and look to- 
ward the noble building which symbolizes the 
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national Union for which the soldiers fell, with- | 


out profound patriotic emotion. 
Yet the wildness which Mrs. Adams observed 
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either in his precept or his practice. It must 
have been the former; for we do not think 
the great moralist” would have picked a pock- 
et, but he did perpetrate a pun, and one of 
the best (or worst) in the annals of wit. Wit- 
ness his reply to the provost of St. Andrew's 
College, when (shortly after that institution had 
made itself infamous by sedling its honors) the pro- 
vost complained to Johnson that the college was 
thriving but poorly in a financial way. ‘* Sir,” 
said the Doct ie you have only to keep on as you 
have begun, and you will get rich by degrees!” 


in her journey from Baltimore to Washington 
may be still remarked on the southern shore of 
the Potomac. ‘The roads that you traverse are 
little more than water-courses. ‘The sides are 
hollowed into gullies, and the absence of fences, 
with the low growth of trees, gives an aspect of 
careless desolation. ‘The fine stone wall about 
the cemetery of Arlington is in curious contrast 
with the general want of improvement or care 
in the neighborhood. The estate is pleasantly 
varied and prettily wooded. Behind the house 
are the long white ranks of the graves; and 
upon the plain wooden slab the most touching 
inscription is also very general—‘‘ Soldier, un- 
known.” In front of the house the hill falls 
suddenly almost to the level of the river, where 
the chief plantation was, and on the other shore 
the blank, meaningless, ugly white mass called 
the Washington Monument defies the eye and 
insults the taste, and goes very near to spoil the 
landscape. 

The house itself—Arlington House—is a mira- 
cle of ugliness and inconvenience. The most 
remarkable part of it is a mass of enormous 
round and squat yellow columns in front, which 
dwarf and darken the building and the rooms, 
and conceal the prospect. The impression of 
the interior is that of meanness. ‘The rooms are 
small and ill-proportioned, with the exception of 
one upon the left of the entrance, which is large. 
The staircase, the scala regia, is contemptible, 
and a very tall man could scarcely descend the 
narrow way without bumping his head against 
the projection of the floor. ‘The chambers are 
low and very dark; and a more comfortless, 
miserable mansion in its outlines—-for there is no 
furniture—could not easily be imagined. ‘The 
most ludicrous impression is that the building 
has an air of considering itself a remarkably fine 
and aristocratic residence. ‘‘ As if a man’s 
gentility,” says Sir Philip Sidney, writing to his 
brother, ‘‘ stood all upon his outside.” In vir- 
tue of the huge squat columns of the portico it 
would fain be considered a noble mansion; but 
it lacks, with the sole exception of situation, every 
thing that makes a fine house. 

The later interest of the house before the war 
was that it was the residence of Mr. Custis, 
whose distinction it was to be the adopted son 
of General Washington. And, indeed, in an 
early number of the Magazine there is an inter- 
esting description, by Mr. Lossing, of a visit to 
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onsisted of pictures, which 

most heroic scale. And, 
ar door of the main hall of the 
o, of 
vl asy Chair having re 
» color seemed to have faded en 
y, its companion added that the draw- 
ing was of so affectionate a disposition that it 
Opposite, and ut 
another work 


a scene, painted in fres 
h, the 


tirely away 


had gone with it. the same 


height, there is in fresco which, 
after much study, was pronounced to be a nest 
of owls, 

upon his back in great difficulties o 
‘There is somethi 
of an elderly gent famous solely because 
he was no relation of General Washington, liv 

ing in a house which, under great delusion, sup- 
posed itself to be very fine, and devoting his dig- 
nified leisure to painting bad pictures. 

The city, stretching for many miles, and from 
which the stately Capitol rises, is the city which 
Mrs, Adams describes in so lively a strain. It 
is a city of a hundred and twenty thousand in- 


but which proved to be a lion lying 
every kind. 
g very comical in the thought 
| 
l 


man, 


habitants, in which are spacious and incompre- 
hensible avenues, and large and imposing build 
ings, the chief of which, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was evidently designed in the days of 
** classic” building, 
from a summer-house to a public office, was noth- 
ing if not Greek. The great size of the ‘Treasury 
building, and its fine exposure upon three sides, 
necessarily make it imposing. Its western front, 
upon a broad avenue descending in stately gra- 
dation to a grove, beyond which the horrible 
Washington Monument ruins the vista, is toward 
the bowery grounds of the White House. ‘The 
White House itself is of Palladian simplicity and 
lightness. 


architecture, when every 


But common charity suggests a screen 
of foliage that the state entrance may not be in 
full view of the statue of General Jackson upon 
horseback in the square opposite the White 
House, a work of art in which the general and 
the horse are represented as ‘‘ rearing up” to- 
gether. 

There are very fine houses in the neighborhood 
of the White House: parts, scattered here and 
there, of a city. But the mass of the 
houses are insignificant, and the pavement of the 
streets is the worst to be found in any town, 
Then there is what is facetiously and familiarly 
called ‘‘ the plan” of the city, which is that of a 
cart wheel with rectangular lines across the 
spokes. 


great 


It is this system of streets which caused 
the remark that if you set out from any point in 
Washington the only thing of which you can be 
sure is that you will not arrive at the spot to 
which you meant to go. And there is something 
very amusing in the insidious way in which a 
street at certain angles blends with an avenue, 
so that you not only go wrong easily, but so 
easily that you insist that you are right. But 
the breadth of the ways makes it a cheerful and 
airy city, and the Easy Chair heard from a shrewd 
physi ian, who has lived in Washington, engaged 
in a large practice, for a dozen years, that, con- 
trary to the general impression, it is one of the 
most healthful cities in the country, 

This was very pleasant to hear, but there are 
also old residents who cry beware of August and 
September, and whose shaking voices and frames 
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tiie aeolian actiataas 
justify the warning. They whisper that in those 
months the evil angel, Malaria, hangs fateful over 
the city, and they point with lean tingers to the 
slimy flats and shores below the White House, 
from which spacious home every sensible Presi 

dent during these months now justly flies. And 
the slimy flats aforesaid are certainly very un- 
pleasant objects, especially when the stranger 
hears as he gazes that once the placid current 
of the Potomac swept along grassy banks, and 
that in early days sloops and schooners and oth- 
er gentle inland craft moored at the foot of the 
gardens or the green fields which rimmed the 
river. The inquisitive stranger presently per- 
ceives that the Long Bridge is the sinner. ‘The 
Long Bridge is the evil angel, and under the 
homely guise of convenience it generates dis- 
ease, desolation, and death. 

The river flowed calmly from shore to shore 
in the days when Mrs, Abigail Adams was 
obliged to hang up clothes in the great unfin- 
ished audience-room of the new White House. 
The tide rises and falls only two or three feet, 
and she describes the view from her windows as 
very beautiful. But some years ago, when it 
was decided that the two shores of the river 
must be connected, the Long Bridge was de- 
signed, and a very large part of it is solid causey, 
or causeway. ‘That is to say, the river was 
dammed by the people, and has taken its revenge 
upon them in kind. Bringing down every kind 
of deposit from above, it encountered the fortifi- 
cation, and it said, very simply, ‘* Very well; if 
you people in Washington don’t wish me to carry 
all this stuff out to sea, I'll leave it at your doors, 
as you suggest; and here goes!” And here it 
Daily for all these years 
the river has obeved instructions, and has made 
a dumping-ground of the edges of the green 
where the inland craft were moored. 
Gradually and surely accumulating slime, it has 
laid it in the checked channel. When the tide 
falls the noisome flats emerge and breathe disease 
upon the shore. And instead of a broad, beauti- 
ful river flowing tranquilly to the sea, there is a 
narrow channel with a broad margin of poison- 
ous mud. 

And as if this were not enough, as if, indeed, 
there could not be enough of this derangement, 
a causeway was laid from an island opposite 
Georgetown to the main-land on the south, and 
the course of the river was hermetically sealed 
in that direction. It is in this that the evil 
angel delights. These slimy reaches are his 
Elysian fields. And thus, whisper his victims, 
with white faces and quavering voices, the Po- 
tomac revenges itself upon a foolish city, which 


has gone ever since, 


shores 


obstructed its course, by breeding in its loveliest 
{ ) 


haunts the fiend Malaria. And if, some pleasant 
night, a band of five hundred healthy and hearty 
men wished to send the fiend about his business, 
they might go with engineers and petards, and 
by sunrise have destroyed him and released the 
city. The dam once removed, the curse that 
lurks in it would disappear. Once more the 
river would sweep deposits to the sea, and with 
them this vile obstruction itself. 

The river should be spanned by a suspension- 
bridge, or by one of such open arches that its 
course would not be impeded. Butadam! It 
is not continuous, of course, and offers a passage 
for some water; but against the solid causey the 





sediment is piled that works the woe. And now 
there are to be rails laid upon it, and the curse 
entailed. ‘The Easy Chair is far from suggest- 
ing to the five hundred healthy and hearty men 
that, with a little leading of engineers, so feasi- 
ble in Washington, the structure could be com- 
pletely leveled and swept away. It does not 
recommend nailing any ears to any pump what 
soever. But it casually remarks that a more 
convenient pump for the purpose, if ears were 
to be nailed, could not readily be found than 
that just around the corner. 

And as if the destroying angel, Malaria, were 
not enough, whispers another, his victims, who 
from June to October live here in the tropics, 
eat as if they had outstripped Captain Hall in 
the Polaris, and were already in the central 
polar sea. Down they come in the sultry morn- 
ings, hotter than those Sicilian mornings when 
the wise traveler or the native insting tively takes 
a light and cool and rational repast, and they 
fall upon blubber, and consume it as if all their 
heat aliment were lost. ‘That is, explains the 
prudent whisperer, they eat such frightfully solid 
breakfasts, they consume bacon and fat steaks, 
and butter and coifee, that it is wonderful if 
they do not pay some tremendous penalty. Why 
don’t they adapt their food to the season and to 
the temperature? Cool salads, delicious fruits, 
delicate cold meats and light breads, are not 
these provided by the markets, and does not 
every Muse suggest them? ‘The suggestions of 
the Muse, indeed, are perhaps not very much 
heeded in Washington. But there is great ven- 
eration professed there for the Muse of Common 
Sense, so that it might be supposed her hints 
would be heede 1. 

Certainly, in some ways, theyare. If there is 
the usual folly and ostentation and extravagance 
of all great centres of society, so there is also a 
certain social independence in Washington which 
distinguishes it from other places. Elsewhere 
it is essential to the highest ton that a man lives 
in a certain quarter and in a certain style. But 
so much of the resident society of Washington 
has been conhected with the public offices, and 
has, therefore, been dependent upon such small 
salaries, that to live in a small house in a small 
way in any quarter of the city compromises no- 
body, even with Mrs, Grundy. ‘There are repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers who live in a very 
small way. In other years the Easy Chair has 
eaten de lightful breakfasts in Washington with 
dignified diplomatic personages where every 
thing was upon the most moderate scale—a 
scale which any one of Mrs. Grundy’s young 
bachelor friends in New York, for instance, 
would have regarded with amazement and scorn. 
This freedom gives the city the advantage of the 
uncompromising economy of life in foreign capi- 
tals; and it was the perception of this, probably, 
which caused Washington Irving to say that life 
in Washington was more delightful than any 
where else in the country. 

Yet he who sees it in summer sees it stripped 
of its characteristic aspect, which can be known 
only when Congress is in session: Congress and 
its endless train, its train forever renewed—the 
lobby, the schemers, the sharpers, the sharks: 
Congress with its depthless margin of banditti. 
Then, of course, the streets and the hotels and 
the Capitol and the public offices swarm with 
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the hollow-eved Outs glaring at the quaking Ins. 
As in a horrible fairy tale, not one of the Ins is 
sure that he will awake in the morning with his 
head on; and every spectator is sure that nine- 
teen out of twenty of those hollow-eyed Outs will 
go home with his head irremediably sore. There 
are the fishers for contracts, for agencies, for lit- 
tle or large grabs and d: ibs ¢ at the plunder. The 
civil system isa helpless hulk esinal at the mercy 
of these pitiless wreckers. Goldsmith's Chinese 
philosopher would probably think that Congress 
would desire toaveet 2 so fervently as to be free of 
the eager crew. But what, O philosopher, for- 
eign or domestic, what if Congress was itself fill- 
ed by the system of which this fierce contest of 
the Outs and Ins is but a part ? 

In the summer weather, when Congress is gone, 
there is a lull in the tremendous strife for petty 
place, which is the substance of American poli- 
tics. That stately Capitol may be to the imagi- 
nation of the musing traveler imposing as St. 
Peter’s from the Villa Doria, and a noble symbol 
of the national unity, as he glances across the 
evening river from the low-whispering shades of 
the city of the dead, but in sad fact it is the huge 
temple of party brokerage. The priests who 
serve in the temple were placed there by the Outs 
on condition that they would make the Outs the 
Ins. There is lull in the summer days, but 
you can still see the loiterers and lingerers from 
the field, and still the strife, though lessened, 
goes on. ‘The Easy Chair opens the morning 
paper and reads: ** Senator , of - , is on 
a pilgrimage to Long Branch for the es of 
persuading the Pre cide mt to remove Collector 





, of -, and commission his frie nd —.” 
And in the same column just below, ** Mr. —— 
the newly appointed —— at ——, has filed his 


bonds and received his commission. Senator 
who was bitterly opposed to ———’s appoint- 
ment, has hastened to Long Branch to tell the 
President that - s appointment will displease 
the party in the State of 
There is a lull? but the bs ittle goes on. 


THE commencements will be past when these 
words are read, and the summer eloquence of the 
young orators will be remembered like the nose- 
gays that were flung at their feet. Sut what 
an hour of pride and glory it is!) The vast ap- 
plauding crowd, the long expectatiun, the eager 
interest, the tender sympathy, the consciousness 
of triumph! And yet all is over in a moment. 
Ther re is a class suppe r, Which to the true-hearted 

‘ fellows” in the class is not gay, however festive. 
For they can not but think of the happy days 
ended, and the doubtful ones begun. Do col- 
lege boys read Willis’s ‘* Philip Slingsby” stories 
now? Of all our writers, he was the one who 
touched the social romance of college life. It is 
indirectly and by implication often, but he does 
Indeed, Willis was 
There was a feeling for him at 
one time among “ young gentlemen” in college 
not unlike that for Byron among young gentle- 
men in general. His fame was made as a very 
young man, and he never ceased to be one of the 
golden youth while he lived. 

‘There seems to be little reason in placing the 
great festival of the college at the very fiery apex 
of the year, so that we can only gasp our delight 
with the performance. But it seems to be un- 


a college hero. 
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avoidable. Brown University, in Rhode Island, 
‘The commencement 
there justified its name. It was the beginning, 
not the end, of the college year. Yet it must be 
confessed that it did not entirely escape the heat, 
for it was in the first week of September, and 
commencement-week, it was always agreed, was 
But Brown 
has yielded, and commencement is now at mid- 
summer. How is memory confused? How is 
young September bereaved? ‘*I wonder,” said 
Senex, as we watched the procession filing into 
the old church—‘* I wonder do these young fel- 
Jows really enjoy the day as we did? Do they 
seem to you, Kasy Chair, to feel it, to be lost in 
its romance? Or is its glory past, like that of the 


games of Greece? 


held out for many years. 


an estray from the tropic fervor. 


The question was answered when the audience 
was seen. ‘There were the banks and ranks of 
loveliness, as of yore. ‘There, in a word, was 
youth; and has youth grown old, O Senex! In- 
deed, the question which he asked is one of the 
sure signs of age in the asker. It is the imper- 
fection of sympathy. So keen is the individual 
ften that it seems to exhaust the 
object. It is as if ardent appreciation and intense 
enjoyment of a picture exhausted its charm, as 
evaporation robs wine of its spirit, A man 
stands upon the wharf and watches the eager 
young travelers sailing away for Europe, for 
Italy, for Greece, the Orient, and fairy-land. 
** Farewell, farewell,” he cries in his heart ; ‘* but 
you will not find it; you can not see it. J saw it 
forty years ago; but it is visible no longer.” Of 
course it is an old man who says it; and he does 


sense of life 


not reflect that the happy voyager whom he sa- 
lutes returns tenderly his greeting, and says, in 
turn, in his heart, ‘* Poor old fellow! He saw 
nothing but the fairy-land of forty years ago.” 
Romeo never dies, nor Juliet : ambition is not 
less powerful, and hope still springs immortal. 
We seniors may be very sure, therefore, that the 
juniors who graduated this year found all the 
charm in commencement that we ever knew; 
and that the young traveler who climbs this sum- 
mer from the valley of the Khone to the Col de 
Balme, and looks from that wonderful spot down 
into the valley of Chamouni, beholding Mont 
Blanc from base to crown, will recognize the 
glory and grandeur of the scene as fully as those 
who stood there twenty years ago. Do they still 
sell vino d’ Asti at that cabaret, chiaro, spumante ? 
As colleges are planted in large cities, or as 
college towns expand, the sole and absorbing in- 
terest of commencement, of course, disappears. 
Yet Harvard commencement at Cambridge is 
still, unless it be very recently changed, a legal 
holiday in Boston. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor—and the State Constitution, we believe, 
awards him that titlk—used to proceed, perhaps 
still proceeds, under especial military escort to 
the little wooden church upon the villagé square, 
which has become a ‘“‘city!” There upon the plat- 
form the dignified and reverend personages of the 
commonwealth were gathered. Black is the only 
color of dignity in America and in modern times, 
and black broadcloth, and often very thick and 
heavy black broadcloth, was to be remarked es- 
pecially upon the sturdy or slight frames of the 
reverend the country clergy. On a hot July day 
in the crowded church, and upon the platform 
where the clergy, in thick woolen garments, were 
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packed uncomfortably close together, there were 
panting and perspiration and agony of body and 
soul. ‘There they sat, imperturbable but melt- 
ing, through hours and hours of orations, dis- 
quisitions, intermediate orations, and essays from 
scores of young gentlemen; and one of the fa- 
miliar traditions of that platform is that one 
commencement-day, in the fervent midst of the 
performance, while the locusts sang without and 
the students spoke within, one of the perspiring 
brethren, a very small man with a very small 
voice of a rising inflection at the end of his 
phrases, turned to his gasping and melting broth- 
er and remarked, in the words of the hymn, 


“The heart, distrustful, asks if this be joy 2” 


Often the Easy Chair meets a man, grave, plod- 
ding, unknown, sometimes very rusty and seedy, 
who for one day was a hero. ‘To-day perhaps 
he preaches dull sermons to a small and sleepy 
country parish, but on that great day Demos- 
thenes had no more sensitive ears before him, 
nor swayed them more absolutely. How phrases 
linger, detached from all connection or relation 
with contexts! Was it yesterday, or was it in- 
numerable years ago, that the youth who was to 
speak of ** Byron” mounted the platform in the 
academic gown and bowed to the expectant 
throng? ‘The Easy Chair recalls but four words 
of that discourse. The orator was portraying 
the genius and power of the poet, who did this 
and that—‘‘ making even madness beautiful.” 
It was, indeed, a quotation and commonplace 
rhetoric ; but the thunders of applause seem still 
to haunt that old church. The young speaker 
was the hero of the hour. What was not believed 
of him? What was not possible for him? It 
was how many years ago? And the orator is 
now a teacher of a small country school, and 
starves on five hundred a year. 

And with the phrases the least details are re- 
membered. In those days at commencement 
the graduating class all wore black clothes under 
the gown, and low shoes with black stockings. 
The black satin waistcoat of our country was, of 
course, universal. It was the delight of the small 
Easy Chairto stand close to the steps—tolean upon 
them—by which the oratorsascended to glory, and 
the creak of the new shoes as they passed is still 
very audible to that Chair grown larger. And 
what pleasure to see a commencement in a town 
not too large to be mastered by such an occasion! 
The holiday air was apparent at the beginning 
of the day. Gradually the streets filled with the 
rural neighbors, who drove in clad in their Sunday 
clothes. Rows and ranges of open country wag- 
ons in all the stable-yards and around the inns 
seemed to suggest Fourth of July returned be- 
fore its time—too much happiness for belief. 
Along the streets were wagons full of fruit for 
sale, and stands of cocoa-nuts and pea-nuts. 
Country belles, in summer raiment, loitered 
along the sidewalks, munching melons and can- 
dy, talking and laughing loudly with country 
beaux in Sunday woolens, The museum was 
gayly decked with flags. The circus had pitch- 
ed its tent upon a convenient vacant ‘* lot.” 
There were illustrated placards of the calf with 
two heads, and the glass-blower, and Professor 
Spada, who swallowed swords, and the wonderful 
Master Handy, who, born without arms, would 
cut your profile with his toes for ninepence. 
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There were stands of spruce-beer—and how cool 
and pungent and delicious it was !—for two cents 
a glass. ‘There were cords of taffy, if any body 
wanted it; and the boy with fopensappenny in 
his pocket—for such was the familiar pronuncia- 
tion of the thin little coin, long since vanished, 
known as fourpence-ha’-penny—was a happy boy 
andarich. He, and he only, knew what a cent 
would buy, and none so well knew “ what his six 
cents would do.” 

Presently the procession came. 
been at the college grounds you had seen the 
busy assembling, the meeting and greeting of 
old friends, and the gliding about of figures in 
the silken gown, the graduates of the day. Black 
was the only wear—black dress-coat and trow- 
sers, and the great American black satin waist- 
coat. And at last the chief marshal—a youth 
with a parchment baton—stepped aside, and call- 
ed out that the procession would now form. First 
came the younglings, the neophytes—the fair- 
faced boys who had just entered Freshmen. Dear 
little men! with smooth cheeks and candid eyes 
and hopeful, generous hearts, full of wonder and 
expectation at the great future already beginning 
to unroll. ‘To-day the Easy Chair passes many 
of those remembered faces. ‘They are smooth 
no longer, and the beautiful bloom is gone— 
gone, but only inward, let us hope; the rind is 
rougher, perhaps, but the juice at the core is 
sweet as ever, and unspoiled. If not, which of 
their honors would they not give that it might 
be so? <A success which costs the curdling of 
one drop of that sweetness is not a success worth 
having. 

But here are the Sophomores, Freshmen of 
yesterday, falling in. ‘Then come the Juniors, 
and then, silken-gowned and treading on air, the 
proud, important Seniors; Venetian embassa- 
dors not more stately; kings going to their cor- 
onation of no loftier mien. Receding then to- 
ward the earlier years of graduation, the ranks 
of the alumni follow, thinner and grayer, until a 
few venerable men close the line. ‘Then follow 
the professors, in gowns professorial ; and last of 
all the august president, in his robes, and wearing 
the square academic cap—a portly, striking fig- 
ure, of serious and weighty mien, an abbot or 
superior. The blaring band goes before, and as 
in narrow ranks of two and two the scholastic 
procession descends the hill, how pleasant and 
! They 


If you had 


familiar are the tunes to which it moves! 
haunt the air still, although the musicians play 
no longer, and many and many of these scholars 
march no more. 
changed in all but heart, slowly mounts the hilly 
street which arching elms embower,.it hears 
the inspiring strains of those old days, and re- 
stores to their places in that advancing line the 
forms of youth and hope and proud ambition, 
the ruling figures of that commencement pageant. 
How can it believe that younger eyes, which see 
nothing behind the visible procession, which are 
not touched by the tender glamour of memory, 
truly enjoy all the possibilities of the spectacle ? 
Where to such observers is that romantic melan- 
choly which is of the essence of the highest joy ? 

But how entirely the college and its general 
relation to our society have been changed since 
the days of which the Easy Chair is garrulous! 
Then the monkish traditions survived. ‘The 
college was a higher school, a school of more 


Often now as the Easy Chair, | 


pomp and circumstance, where boys from four- 
teen to twenty gently studied a little Latin and 
less Greek, and ogled a choice selection of isos- 
There was something said to 
the Seniors of chemistry and physics. 
college scheme was impregnable. 


celes triangles. 
Sut the 
Its manage- 
ment, generally rurally clerical, was the most 
rigid system of conservatism known. ‘There 
were one or two hundred scholars housed in the 
college halls, which was the fine name given to 
the rude old barracks which generations of boys 
had whittled and battered, while generations of 
rats and mice disputed possession. ‘They were 
little lodges of students, and college ways and 
phrases and degrees were a kind of harmless 
freemasonry. ‘The two maxims of the college 
were tradition and routine, and the protest of 
the American genius against them was therefore 
inevitable. 

That protest has come and conquered; and 
the two facts most observable in them to-day are 
the generosity of gifts to them and their wider 
and resolute expansion to the spirit of the time. 
The wonderful impulse and extension of recent 
scientific research and discovery are no longer to 
be barred by the college. Henceforth a youth is 
to know the present state of science even if he 
does go to college; and he is to enjoy the litera- 
ture as well as the grammar of the Greeks and 
the Romans. Inevitably the old traditions that 
had been most intrenched and sacred were the 
first assailed. Sansculotte ‘‘ goes for” the king. 
The reform demands of Latin and Greek what 
they have to say why sentence should not be 
pronounced, while, without, the spirit of the age 
complacently sharpens the edge of the axe. But 
Sansculotte does not have his way, and a very 
wretched way it would be if he conld. That 
which conquers and is conquering is the gracious 
spirit of catholic or universal cultivation—the 
generous scholarship which asks truth and beau- 
ty only, but-asks them and seeks them every 
where. ‘The more languages a man hath the 
more man is he, says Bacon; and what is every 
branch of knowledge but alanguage? The nar- 
row cynicism which would ask of a university 
that it should teach only agricultural chemistry 
or only applied mechanics is the same old monk- 
ish tradition in a form more repulsive. In the 
old day, whoever had Latin and Greek had at 
least the key to the sciences of whose literature 
those languages were the tongue; and this is also 
true, that the most generous spirit of scholarship, 
that which opens wide the gates that the king 
of glory of the new time may come in, is the 
product of the college itself. ‘The word human- 
ities was well applied in Old England to the sim- 
ple, early studies, because study and learning are 
in their very nature humanizing. The universi- 
ty is reformed by a spirit which the university 
has itself bred. Its forms were narrow, perhaps, 
its methods close and conservative; but minds 
nurtured upon these fair humanities, which no 
form nor method can wholly obscure, have seen 
the wisdom of enlarging the college scope, and 
making the university the cherishing mother of 
all knowledge. 

It is the children of Harvard who have renew- 
ed the youth and vigor of their parent with more 
than ‘* Medea’s wondrous alchemy.” And Yale 
will be recuperated by the vision within and not 
without her charmed pale. In the West the Uni- 
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id deep in Central New 
< the Cornell University, are moulded by 

rs to the newer time. ‘Their conviction, 
yrds with those who were not college- 
bred. Mr. Cornell, with exhaustive compre- 
hension, ‘I would found a university in 
which any one may obtain any kind of knowl- 
I it was because President White, a 
son of Yale and a professor of Michigan, was in- 
spire dl by the same feeling, with the accomplish- 
ments of the scholar and the executive faculty of 
a master, that the university became practicable. 

And one thing remains to do, which is being 
swiftly done, and that is to extirpate sectarian- 
ism from the college. Harvard, the oldest and 
chief of our schools, is virtually unsectarian ; Cor- 
nell, the youngest, is absolutely so. 


holarship, letters, are of no sect; 


Michigan, ar 


versity « 


indeed, ace 


] 


al 


edge. put 


i 
1 


scnoiarsi 


all sects, because they are of humanity itself. 
lo insist upon the sectarian organization and 
control is to insist upon binding the infant with 
anironcord. It may not kill him, but it will de 
stroy his necessary freedom. No gyved infant 
grows into the perfect Apollo. Upon the stone 
seat which Professor Goldwin Smith has placed 
under a tree of friendly shade upon the campus, 
or college ground, at the Cornell Univ ersity there 
is an inscription which he wrote carved in stone— 
‘** Above all nations is humanity.” It is a text 
of depthless significance, of which the pure and 
hopeful young minds that gather there will for a 
hundred years supply the improvement. And 
happy they who, as they sit wistfully meditating 
in that tranquil air, shall resolve that when they 
found a university they will carve in imperishable 
gold upon its gates, ‘* Above all sects is truth.” 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

W'! looked with interest for what 

popularly but unfortunately designated the 
** Speaker’s Commentary,” but is, in the edition 
before us, simply entitled Holy Bible with Com 
mentary. Its popular title is derived from the 
fact that it grew originally out of a suggestion 
made by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Hon. J. I. Denison. ‘To its composition a 
number of the bishops and clergy of the An- 
glican Church have contributed, five different 
writers uniting to make this first volume on the 
Pentateuch. At the time of our writing only the 
English edition has yet reached the public; but 
the American edition, to be issued by Charles 
Scribner and Co., is promised in September. 
We do not understand that there 4s to be any 
American editor, or that the American edition 
will be any thing else than a simple reprint of 
the original work. 

The object of the work is stated in the preface 
to be, ‘to provide a Commentary on the Sacred 
Books in which the latest information might be 
made accessible to men of ordinary culture.” It 
is a layman's commentary, and by its adapta- 
tion to the wants of the laity its value must be 
tested. Measuring it by this test, we find in it 
certain strongly marked qualities which may be 
said in some sense to be characteristic of it. It 
is modern. ‘The questions of the composition 
of Genesis (whether by one writer or by many, 
whether from one source or compiled from dif- 
ferent documents), of the scientific accuracy of 
the account of the creation, of the origin and 
antiquity of man, of the nature and extent of 
the deluge, are all impartially stated and fairly 
argued. ‘The authors are familiar with the 
latest rationalistic hypotheses, and do not fear 
to acquaint the reader with them; nor is it pos- 
sible for one to use the Commentary with any 
care and be ignorant of the problems which 
modern criticism has raised, It is in spirit lib- 
eral and evangelical. It maintains the substan- 
tial accuracy of the history of the creation, yet 
maintains that ‘fa miraculous revelation of sci- 
entific truths was never designed by God for 
man.” It insists that as vet there is no evidence 


) have 


is | 


| of any greater antiquity of man than the Bible 
presupposes, yet claims that, ‘‘ even if it could 
be made probable that man is only an improved 
ape, no physiological reason can touch the ques- 
| tion whether God did not, when the improve- 
ment reached its right point, breathe into him a 
living soul, a spirit which goeth upward when 
bodily life ceases.” It insists on the historical 
verity of the scriptural account of the deluge, 
| yet maintains as a probable doctrine that ‘‘ only 
that portion of the earth into which mankind 
had spread was overwhelmed by water.” It is 
wisely arranged upon a plan borrowed from Dean 
Stanley’s ‘*Commentary on the Corinthians.” 
The notes are annotations simply—. e., they are 
confined to the explanation of the text. But 
additional discussion of questions raised, less by 
a single verse than the general passage, are scat- 
tered through the book in additional notes. ‘Thus 
| bevond most commentaries it affords the reader 
not only a verbal criticism but also a comprehen- 
sive survey of many of the points brought be- 
fore the mind by the sacred narrative itself. The 
style is clear, and, on the whole, popular. The 
chief defect of the work lies, however, in a some- 
what too scholastic tone. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for scholars thoroughly familiar with the 
Greek and Hebrew text, and the endless but un- 
profitable discussions which have been waged 
upon it, not to assume in their readers a larger 
knowledge of, and a greater interest in, those 
controversies than they really possess. The edit- 
ors have not always remembered that their pages 
were for *‘men of ordinary culture.” Still, if 
they have sometimes fallen into the fault of ex- 
cessive scholasticism, they have done so more 
rarely than most of their predecessors. And 
while the controversialist and the biblical student 
will miss something of the elaboration which be- 
longs to Lange, the ordinary reader will find in 
this new work a far more useful, because a less 
minute, and a more practical interpretation of 
the Word, and an interpretation which, as it is 
the product of the English mind, so is more 
easily apprehended by the English student. If 
the other volumes shall fulfill the promise of the 
first one, the English public will owe to Speaker 
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Denison, and the American public to Scribner 
and Co., no small gratitude for a work which can 
hardly fail to prove a valuable addition to our 
biblical literature. 

Ir is one tendency of the age to produce a cer- 
tain class of men who, though they necessarily 
belong to some sect, are in no sense sectarian ; 
who disregard creeds because they can do their 
work better without them; who, when in the 
ministry, speak directly to the experience of men 
without employing that which appears to be the 
necessary instrument of most preachers—formu- 
lated doctrine. No church has a monopoly of 
this class, to which belong alike Father Hyacinthe 
in the Catholic, and Robertson in the Episcopa 
lian, Mr. Beecher in the Congregational, and 
Robert Collyerin the Unitarian churches. ‘Those 
who think that there can be no Christianity 
which is not crystallized in a creed, will think 
that Mr. Cotiyer’s last volume of sermons, The 
Life That Now Ts (AL. B. Fuller) is a dangerous 
book, or, at least, that it is a defective one; but 
those who believe that, however desirable the 
modern formulas of belief, yet Christianity may 
be as truly manifested without a creed in the 
nineteenth century as it was in the first, will 
find enjoyment and helpfulness in these dis- 
courses, even though they may not always agree 
with them. 

The number of Americans is so very small 
who accept the Elisha on whom Theodore Par- 
ker’s mantle has fallen—Joun WeEIss—as their 
prophet, that it seems a little like assumption for 
him to entitle the exposition of his views A meri- 
can Religion (Roberts Brothers). Of the theolo- 
gy of his book all we have to say in these pages 
is, simply, that a philosophy which denies special 
inspiration, miracles, prayer, and atonement is 
not the embodiment of American religious doc- 
trine, and we should hope that the spirit which 
travesties the fuith of at least half the nation, as 
Mr. Weiss does in his essay on prayer, is not a 
fuir representative of American religious spirit. 
—Dr. Suepp’s Sermons to the Natural Man 
(Charles Scribner and Co.) are thoughtful and 
scholarly, but so technically theological that they 
have little chance of being read except by theo- 
logians. If they ever reach the ‘* natural man” 
at all, it will only be by trickling down in ser- 
mons through other minds less scholastic than 
Dr. Shedd’s, and more capable of clothing them 
in popular forms.—The Appletons have render- 
ed a good service to theological literature in re- 
publishing Dr. Srroup’s treatise on the Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ. . While the pri- 
mary object of the author is to show by argu- 
ments, both physiological and scriptural, that 
Christ died not from the physical tortures of the 
cross, but from a rupture of the heart caused by 
mental agony, he incidentally throws a great 
deal of light on other points connected with the 
crucifixion.—James FREEMAN CraRKeE’s Ten 
Great Religions (James R. Osgood and Co.) is 
not so much an ‘‘essay in comparative theolo- 
gy” as a contribution to its materials. ‘The book 
describes, without prejudice, and yet not without 
an avowed partiality for Christianity as a super- 
natural religion, the other great religions of the 
world. We know of no work which describes 
so clearly, and, despite some inaccuracies, or 
rather erroneous estimates, so fairly, the religious 
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aspects of the various races and nationalities of 
mankind, ancient and modern. ‘The failure to 
give any description of fetichism is a serious 
omission. —One who wishes his thinking done 
for him will find it pretty well done in Dr. Bavp- 
Win’s treatise on The Model Prayer (Lee and 
Shepard And yet we can not escape the im- 
pression that if the author had given ima book 
one quarter of the size hints of thoughts instead 
of such elaborate am} lification, and had left his 
readers to meditate a little for themselves on the 
Lord’s Prayer, instead of doing all their medita- 
tion for them, he would have rendered them a 
more profitable as well as a more pleasing serv- 
ice.—One of the literary results of the union of 
the Old and New Schools in the Presbyterian 
Church is the Presbyterian Reunion Memo- 
rial Volume (De Witt C. Lent and Co.). Itisa 
valuable addition to the ecclesiastical history of 
the country, but would be a great deal more val- 
uable if its publisher had secured the services of 
one competent editor, instead of publishing a 
volume composed by a dozen different authors, 
working apparently independently and without 
mutual conference. —The aim of Mr. Samvet G. 
GrEEN’s Life of Christ upon the Earth (American 
Tract Society, Boston) is capital. We wish we 
could say as much for the execution. ‘The pur- 
pose of the writer is to furnish the children what 
so many are attempting to furnish to their par- 
ents—a connected biography of Jesus Christ. 
The result is a book which the mothers will com- 
mend as admirable, and the children will con- 
demn as dull. The story of Christ’s life is not 
new to any tolerably well educated child, and it 
is not made interesting by prosaic homilies upon 
it. Something of that personal magnetism and 
that wealth of illustration which characterizes 
Dr. Newton’s writings is essential to give such 
a book its hold upon the children, and both are 
wholly wanting in Mr. Green’s treatise. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS, 

We have hesitated somewhat whether to class 
Mr. Beecuer’s Life of Jesus, the Christ (J. B. 
Ford and Co.), as theology, poetry, or biogra- 
phy, and have put it under the latter head, not so 
much because it is biography as because it is not 
either theology or poetry. It is nearly four years 
since Mr. Beecher firgt definitely formed the pur- 
pose to write this book, and over three years 
since he commenced execution. During 
that time he has kept steadily at his work, with 
an assiduity which has surprised those who 
credit Mr. Beecher with much erratic genius 
but with little patient application. He has 
meanwhile added the editorship of a religious 
paper to his pastoral labors, and served, as here- 
tofore, the office of popular orator on all sorts of 
religious and political occasions. But the work 
on this book, though sometimes intermitted, has 
gone steadily on; and the public, who had begun 
to wonder whether the promise was ever to be 
fulfilled, have in its half fulfillment a strong as- 
surance of its final completion. The book itself 
shows evidently that the delay has been caused 
not by idleness, but by industry, ‘There is very 
little geographical or archxological information 
directly afforded. There are no discussions of 
disputed points concerning these trappings of 
history. ‘The author passes them all by as mat- 
ters of secondary importance, if not of indiffer- 


its 
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ence, 
turing of ancient life which makes Renan’s ro- 
mance as fascinating as it is false. But there is 
abundant evidence scattered through these pages 
that Mr. Beecher has acquainted himself with 
these questions and with this external life, and 
that he has abstained from imparting the results 
of his study only because it would interfere with 
his purpose, which appears to be to unfold the 
interior life of Christ and the spiritual meaning 
of his teachings. 

Those who expect to find in Mr. Beecher's 
** Life of Jesus’ a contribution to history will be 
disappointed. It is not a life of Christ, it is Mr. 

Seecher’s thoughts about Christ’s life. It 
analytical, metaphysical, subtile. 
derstand us. It is not ministerial. ‘There is no 
aspect about it suggesting the thought that it 
has been composed of old sermons and prayer- 
meeting talks. Mr. Beecher’s rhetoric is never 
rhetorical. 
ry. 


is 


Certainly in his ‘* Life of Jesus” there is no 
professional sermonizing. It has not even so 
much of the sound of the pulpit as attaches to 
Dr. Hanna's *‘ Life of Christ.” Yet it is not a 
narrative of facts, illuminated by light shed on 
them from a minute and particular account of 
the past, but a careful, thoughtful probing of the 
gospel narrative, and a compendious comment 


on it, from one whose talent for historical re- | 


search is less than his genius for spiritual in- 
sight. Measured as a biography, it deserves and 
will receive criticism for its constant digressions. 


ence of thought, whose greatest difficulty is not 
to find what to say, but to determine what to 
omit. The third chapter steps aside from the 
narrative to discuss the character and person of 
Christ, the seventh to give an account of the va- 


rious attempts to afford some portrait of him, | 


the eighth to describe the moral and intellectual 
characteristics of his age. Half of the chapter on 
the Marriage at Cana of Galilee is devoted to a 
general discussion of the temperance question. 


In the account of the visit of Nicodemus to Je- | 


sus ** by night” two pages are devoted to a gen- 
eral defense of the Jewish rabbi from the charge 
of cowardice. Judged by the ordinary stand- 
ards, these digressions are a_ serious 
They prevent that continuity of narrative which 
is essential to history, and utterly deprive the 
book of all dramatic power. But they will not 
render it less popular. The questions which 
Mr. Beecher turns aside to discuss are questions 
in which the public are interested, and his dis- 
cussions they will eagerly read. 
we judge the book will be in greater favor with 
the people than with the critics. The littérateurs 
will discover faults in its rhetoric, its logic, its 
artistic arrangement. ‘They will find, perhaps, 
as much to criticise in his book as they have 
found in his preaching. ‘The astute critic of 
in the harness here as he discovered in Har- 
per’s edition of Beecher’s Sermons. The theo- 


logigns will find his theology faulty. They will 


nies Christ’s double nature, and to prove once 


more, conclusively, how great is the fallacy | 
which asserts that>the incarnation was simply | 


the indwelling of the divine soul in a human 
body. They will hardly accept without a protest 


There is very little of that graphic pic- | 


Do not misun- } 


His exhortations are never hortato- | 


| the children. 


defect. | 


On the whole, | 
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the declaration that the Sermon on the Mount 
is not original, no epitome of Christianity, but 
only ‘‘a criticism of the received doctrine.” 
Theologically, we should ourselves dissent from 
some of Mr. Beecher’s positions. But, despite 
the critics, both literary and theological, Mr. 
Beecher's ** Life of Christ” will carry the truths 
of Christianity to many a mind, and the power of 
Christianity to many a heart, and will give new, 
clear, fresh, and striking views to many a reader 
of the character, the teaching, and the mission 
of Jesus, the Christ. 


The work is handsomely illustrated. Only 


one volume is yet ready; there are to be two. 
It is to be sold, we believe, only by subscription. 


Dr. Stow would hardly have consented, if he 


,could have had aught to say about it, to the 


motto title which Dr. StocksripGe has given 
to his Memoir of the Life and Correspondence of 
Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. (Lee and Shepard). 
That he was @ model pastor is very probable. 
To claim that he was ‘‘ the model pastor” is to 
provoke criticism of the editor, and to invite crit- 
icism of the subject of the biography. The Me- 
moir itself has nothing except the interest in Dr. 


| Stow to distinguish it from other works of its 


class. It is, as its author frankly confesses in 
his preface, a compilation, in which there is giv- 
en not more of Dr. Stow’s journal and corre- 
spondence than his personal and ministerial 
friends will be interested to read, but more than 


| will be read by the general public. 
It is the work of a man running over with afflu- | 


We could wish that more of our really best 
writers would follow the example of 'THomas 
HuGues, and turn asidenow and then from other, 
and possibly heavier and harder work, to instruct 
He must be a dull boy who can 
read the history of Alfred the Great (James R. 
Osgood and Co.) without interest, and he yet 


| more dull who can get through it without profit. 
It is a manly story of one who was in the highest 
| sense of the term a great man. 


And though 
Mr. Hughes does not turn aside to deduce mor- 
als, he does not turn aside to avoid them. The 
true way to correct the wretched appetite which 
the average children’s stories do so much to foster 
is by providing in just such books as this some 
better, healthier intellectual food.—Those who 
least like THEODORE PARKER may well welcome 
the second edition of his Historic Americans 
(Horace B. Fuller). There is little or nothing, 
either in philosophy or rhetoric, in its pages to 
remind one of a writer whose best work was done 
when he got farthest away from his German 
teachers, and wrote most out of his own re- 
sources. Franklin, Washington, John Adams, 


|and Thomas Jefferson are the four portraits 
| which make up the book. 


Without being, per- 
haps, absolutely exact, they are painted with an 
apparently scrupulous purpose to be honest and 


| impartial. 
the Saturday Review will find as many joints | 


The Russo-American Telegraph and Explor- 


| ing Expeditions can hardly be esteemed a fail- 
| ure, since they have added so much to our know!l- 
|edge of a before unknown country. 
hasten to condemn anew the heresy which de- | 


Last of 
the books of travel, and we are inclined to 
think the best, is Ricuarp J. Busn’s journal, 
published under the somewhat odd but signifi- 
|ecant title of Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes 
(Harper and Brothers). It is far more interest- 
ing to the general reader than Mr. Dall’s contri- 





bution, and, though less humorous and sprightly, 
not less vivacious and more instructive than Mr, 
Kennan’s volume. It is very handsomely illus- 
trated, too, which adds greatly to its interest, 
and is accompanied by a map of the author’s 
route, which adds greatly to its value. The} 
style is simple, clear, unostentatious, and wholly 
free from that double taint, egotism and exag- 
geration, which most travelers in new countries 
find it so difficult to avoid, whether they narrate 
their adventures about their own fireside to per- 
sonal friends, or in the pages of a book to the 
general public. 

We find Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN'S Joet'’s | 
Bazaar (Hurd and Houghton) a charming se- 
ries of ‘‘ pictures of travel in Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and the Orient.” But the charm is in- 
describable, and we are not particularly sur- 
prised to find some very appreciative readers pro- 
nounce it dull. In truth, one either likes Hans 
Christian Andersen's writings without knowing 
why, or he finds it difficult to understand why 
any one should like them. It is as impossible 
to interpret to another the charm of his pen as 
it is to explain the listless enjoyment of resting | 
on the bosom of a quiet river in the still twilight 
of a summer's eve. 

FICTION. 

Won—Not Wooed (Harper and Brothers) 
wooed us by its opening to an attentive reading, 
but failed to win us as the story went on. The 
description of ‘*‘ The Grand,” in the first chapter, 
is the best thing in the book. As the story de- 
velops, the pleasant characters are, one after the 
other, bowed off the stage, until finally no one is 
left, except Mabel, in whom the reader has any 
special interest. The plot is after the most ap- 
proved pattern of the modern novel, which pret- 
ty invariably marries the heroine to the wrong 
lover, by way of pleasant preparation for mar- 
riage to the right one. In ‘* Won—Not Wooed” 
she is separated from her true-love by poverty 
marries an indifferent husband from a sense of 
mistaken gratitude, and is persecuted by a third 
and disappointed aspirant to her hand, who is 
considerably more brutal than his bull- dog, and 
is quite as mad before the creature has given 
him the hydrophobia as afterward. Those who 
are inclined to sup upon horrors must have an 
insatiable appetite if the description of the fight 
between the two brutes, human and canine? and 
the subsequent wretched death of the wretched 
Horn, does not more than satisfy them 

Mrs. CAROLINE CHESEBRO only lacks dra- 
matic power to be a great novelist. Her last 
story, The Foe in the Household (James R. Os- 
good and Co. ), barely falls short of the first rank, 
at least of American novels. The scene is laid | 
in Pennsylvania. The characters are thorough- 
ly American; so is the plot, which turns upon 
the secret marriage of Delia, the daughter of a 
Mennonite bishop, to an outsider—an act which 
violates the rules of her order, and involves her 
in difficulties from which it takes many years | 
to extricate her. The events which first involve | 

| 








her in this labyrinth, and finally extricate her 
from it, are well conceived, and so simply, natu- 
rally evolved, one from the other, that all sense 
of romancing is taken away. ‘The characters, 
too, though not remarkable for any wonderful | 
traits, either of virtue or of vice, are well im- | 


white tyrant is Lillie Ellis. 


| coddle her. 


better or for worse.” 


, | before you leap. 
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| agined, and well sustained throughout. But 


though the plot is the plot of a drama, the style 
is the style of a narrative. The men and women 
do not act their parts before us; the authoress 
tells us how they acted. ‘There is a consequent 
lack of vividness and warmth and reality in the 
narrative, so that, despite its naturalness, the 
impress of the story-teller is never lost. Thus 
we find ourselves not so much carried along by 
the current of the story as wondering why we 
are not. ‘The experiences depicted are neither 
unnatural nor of a kind unfitted to touch our 
sympathies; and yet we read them untouched, 
because they do not dive before us. The author- 


| ess has modeled her characters artistically, and 


has posed them gracefully; but she has not 
breathed into them the breath of life. 
In Pink and White Tyranny (Roberts Broth- 


| ers) Mrs. Stowe presents the reverse side of the 


picture to that presented by John Stuart Mill in 
the ‘*Subjection of Women.” ‘The pink and 
She has deliberate- 
ly formed her theory of the ‘‘ sphere of woman” 
—this, namely, that it is her place to be cared 
for and coddled, and man’s place to care for and 
Animated by this high and noble 
purpose, she marries John Seymour. Actuated 
by it, she inflicts upon him by her petty selfish- 
ness a series of unintentional persecutions, which 
make his life an intolerable burden. He fain 
would escape the despotism of his pink and white 


| tyrant, but is too brave and too strong in prin- 


ciple to sunder by flight the tie which binds him 
to her, or to disregard the vow once taken ‘‘ for 
At length his failure and 
her sickness work a change in Lillie, and, after 
devoting her life’s energies to being nobody and 
doing nothing, she resolves on her sick-bed to be 
somebody and do something. But the resolu- 
tion is too much for her; she dies in the effort ; 
and he—why he, we are left to understand, lives 
happily ever afterward. Moral No. 1. Look 
Moral No. 2. What can’t be 
cured must be endured. In other words, reflect 
before marrying; but when once marriage is 
made, account it like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—a something on no account to be 
broken. We commend the book very cordially 
to all pink and white tyrants, and to all their un- 
happy subjects, whether already captured or only 


| partially entangled, with some hope of deliver- 


ance still left them. 

There is no more plot to Mrs. ANTOINETTE 
Brown Briackwe t's novel, The Island Neigh- 
bors (Harper and Brothers), than to Pickwick 
Papers, and hardly as much incident. An in- 
valid, or a hypochondriac, perhaps a little of 
both, goes to the sea-shore—the location is not 
very definitely fixed—to spend the summer. The 
story is one of various scenes witnessed, and ex- 
periences suffered and enjoyed, by his household 
and their ‘‘island neighbors.” 
or two exciting adventures, 


There are one 
and there is just 


| enough of love-making and love-quarreling be- 


tween two of the characters to supply a reason- 
able amount of that necessary flavoring of all 
romances. The movement of the story is, how- 
ever, exceedingly quiet, or rather, to speak more 
accurately, it has no movement. One incident 


| succeeds another without any particular connec- 


tion, very much as they do in real life. 
story is like the organ-playing which we 


The 
hear so 


~ 
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often in our churches, and in which we are kept 
in t te of expectation, momentarily 
anticipating that with the next chord the organ- 
ist will begin his theme, until the dying away of 
the instrument and the e 


a constant st 


nd of the wandering mu- 
sic demonstrates that the player had no theme. 
ly, such a story is certainly defective, 
it 


keep the reader in breathless chase 


1, morally, is better than are those ro 


mances which 





“4 a plot from the opening to the closing chap- 


ter. Nevertheless Mrs. Blackwell has transfused 
her sea-shore sketches with a real interest. ‘The 


very quietness of the movement adds to the nat- 
uralness of the story; its very lack of unity en 
hances its fidelity to nature. The characters are 
unmistakably photographie reproductions from 
real life; the incidents just such as might make up 
the sea-shore life of any summer visitors ; and the 
to whom the ** Isl- 
and Neighbors” is dedicated, will find it, perhaps, 
all the more restful becat 


urely, 


**idlers and holiday seekers,’ 
ise it can be read so leis- 


It required some courage and self-confidence 








to attempt a novel with a heroine and with- 


out love. But in Around a Spring, by GusTAVE 
Droz (Holt and Williams), there is only a hero, 
and a guilty passion which he with difficulty 


conquers. ‘The plotis comparatively simple, the 


ters few. The interest of the story cen 

tres in a priest, Abbé Roche, 

character, and, therefore, strong passions, who is 
ym his parish, and dies as a 

in Chin 


char ae 


a man of strong 


finally deposed 








missionary 1. Out of very simple ma- 
terials the author has woven a very charming and 
pathetic romance, which is French in its artistic 
composition, but not in its morals, and which, 
with a fidelity to truth that will bear imitation 
among English and American romancers, repre- 
nts the priest as a man of principle, and the 
men with little or none as infidels and scoffers. 
Che moral meaning of the plot of Zhe Wife of 
a Vain Man, by Marie Soruie Scuwarz (Lee 
and Shepard), is displayed in its title. It is a 


domestic story of the miseries which a true and 


loving wife experiences at the hands of a hus- | 


band who intends to be neither unjust nor cruel, 
but is simply insufferably vain. He finally dies, 
his last words being a direction for the composi- 
tion of his obituary notice, and leaves the wife 
to marry the one who truly loved her, and whom 
she truly loved. 

The objec t of The y Le r 1 and M ister, by Mrs. 
Ross Cuurcn (Florence Marryat teach 
that ‘‘ pride goeth before a fall.” It is some- 
thing more than an average novel, with a rather 
commonplace plot, a good deal of power in char- 
acterization, and a moral so plain that he who 
runs may read. ‘T wife by her pride drives 
her husband from her but lives to repent 
her course, and to find in his absence that love 
awakened which his presence had failed to incite. 
So at last he returns to her, and ‘* all's well that 
ends well.” ‘This is the strand, though it is wov- 
en of many threads, and some of the subordinate 
characters are quite as important as the two chief 
actors in the drama. 

The Blockade of Phalsburg (Scribner) is the 
last of the ERCKMANN-CHATRAIN novels. Those 
who have not already had a surfeit of the Franco- 
Prussian war can get a new and graphic picture 
of its horrors in this novel.—My Discontented 
Cousin (Roberts Brothers) is an odd sort of a 


, is to 








side, 
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story, that sounds as though it were written by a 
man who first intended to write some essays in 
the guise of a story, but changed his mind when 
he got half-way through, and concluded to con- 
vert his book into a melodramatic romance. 
Ifowever, both the essays and the melodrama 
ave very well done, and perhaps neither is worse 
for being married to the other. Several short 
stories are woven into the narrative, and the 
whole book is a very good specimen of light and 
easy reading, not too stimulating for the warm 
weather.—The object of Zhe Best Fellow in the 
World (National ‘Temperance Society) is to point 
out the dangers of moderate drinking. The les 
son is one that can be taught only by line upon 
line. ‘There is no danger that young Amcrica 
will be warned too much or too urgently, and 
Mrs. Jutta M‘Narr WriGut’s story can do no 
harm, and can not well fail to do good into 
whosesoever hands it may fall, young or old.— 
The mothers will read with interest Six Boys: A 
| Mother's Story (American ‘Tract Society, Bos- 
ton). It purports to be composed of extracts 
from a mother’s journal, and to narrate a widow’s 
trials in training up her six boys for life, and the 
results in their life experiences. In a literary 
point of view it is better than the average of 
similar stories.—OLIVER Optic commences a 
new series of Young America Abroad (Lee and 
Shepard). We have not always been able to com- 
mend Oliver Optic’s stories, but if this series 
fulfills the promise of its first volume it will be 
well worth commendation. ‘The boys will read 
it with interest, and the useful information con- 
cerning the countries visited is sc interwoven 
with the story that the reader can not fail to get 
some measure of it, even if he tries. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

| Wake-Robin (Hurd and Houghton), the name 
of a flower whose bloom marks the arrival of the 
birds, is the pleasant title of some very pleasant 
musings on nature in general, and birds in par- 
ticular. Mr. Burrovaus has the eye of a keen 
observer, and the sentiments of a genuine poet, 
and his pleasant talk about the birds makes a 
book of very pleasant reading. It is really worth 
more than that if one will take his cue from this 
book, and will study for himself the habits of the 
birds, whose interpreter Mr. Burroughs is con- 
tent to be. So doing, he will find them capable 
of affording him a degree of both enjoyment and 
instruction of which those unstudious of nature 
know nothing.—In Lawyer and Client (Apple- 
|}ton) Wittram ALLEN BurvLer considers the 
question how far a lawyer may go in represent- 
|ing an unjust client and defending an unjust 
cause. His sensible conclusion is that every 
man, right or wrong, is entitled to have his 
case fairly and honestly presented, and that no 
| advocate may justly make himself judge, and 
| render a decision before trial had; but that, on 
the other hand, he has no right to employ or 
wink at fraud and falsehood as a lawyer which 
he abhors as a man.—FRANKLIN Fiske HEARD 
| has gathered together in Curiosities of the Law 
Reporters (Lee and Shepard) a multitude of 
witty and sententious sayings from the law- 
books, which are thus incidentally demonstrated 
to be not without a humorous relief to their dry- 
| ness.—A somewhat analogous but much more 
complete collection of legal wit and humor is af- 
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forded by Bench and Bar (Harper and Broth- | been more careful to preserve with exactness the 
ers). Mr. BiGExow in this book has not con-| idiom of the original than to transmute it into 
fined himself to the books, but has ranged also | elegant English, and his work will be of greater 
the experiences of the court-room. His volume | value to the Latin student than to the English 
is one less of curiosities than of witticisms. In| reader.—Lippincott and Co. add to their An- 
the new edition now before us 160 pages of anec- | cient Classics a volume on Xenophon, by Sir 
dote have been added.—Harpers add to their | ALExANDER Grant, principal of the University 
Classical Library an edition of Livy Literally | of Edinburgh. It sustains the commendable 
Translated, by D. Spitvan. The editor has | reputation which this series has already obtained. 











+ S Fad + . as 
Chitur’s Drientitie Aerard. 
BLYTH ON ZOOLOGICAL PROVINCES. second, Polynesia, comprehending the archipel- 
NV R. EDWARD BLYTH, a well-known nat- | agoes of the Pacific, with the exception of those 
I uralist of England, has lately published in belonging to the Columbian Region. 
Nature a sketch of a new division of the earth | . ek Aire BG Nik 
into zoological regions, differing somewhat from CARBOLIC ACID FOR PRESERVING MEAT. 
that of Dr. Sclater and other writers upon this; In a late number of the Moniteur Scientifique 
subject. The number of regions proposed by | Dr. Baudet communicates the result of some ex- 
him is seven, the first being called the Boreal | periments made with a weak solution of carbolic 
Region, divisible, first, into the portion within | acid in preserving meat. For this purpose he 
the arctic circle, including Greenland; second, | took four wide-mouthed stoppered bottles, and 
North America; third, Central America, with | placed in each half a pound of raw horse-flesh, 
the Antilles; fourth, the chain of the Andes, | slightly moistened with solutions of carbolic acid 
with Chili, Patagonia, and the archipelagoes to | varying in strength from five parts to one part in 
the southward; fifth, Europe and Asia south of | a thousand. In each bottle he put a few small 
the arctic circle and north of the Pyrenees and | pieces of charcoal for the purpose of absorbing 
to the Western Himalayas, thus extending from any gaseous matter evolved from the meat. Aft- 
the British Islands to Northern Japan; sixth, the | er keeping these bottles three months in a room 
country adjacent to the Mediterranean, includ- | constantly heated to a temperature of about 70 
ing Africa north of the Atlas, and extending east- | degrees he found, at the end of that time, that 
ward to Middle China and Southern Japan ; sev- | no decomposition had occurred, and that the fla- 
enth, Mongolia, Thibet, and Chinese ‘lartary. | vor of the meat was fully preserved—to such an 
The second, or the Columbian Region, includ- | extent, indeed, that it was considered excellent 
ing South America minus the portions already | by himself and his friends who partook of it. 
referred to, is divided, first, into the forest coun- , No taste was imparted to it by the acid different 
tries east of the Andes; second, the pampas! from that which attaches to ordinary smoked 
territory; third, Lolivia, Peru, Chili, and the | meat; and the experimenter was of the opinion 
Galapagos. that this substance may be used with great ad- 
The third, or the Ethiopian Region, includes | vantage for the preservation of flesh on a large 
Africa south of the Atlas and of Egypt. This is | scale for a considerable period of time. He 
divided into the countries extending from Sene- | thinks, however, that this should be kept in well- 
gal to Nubia and Arabia, and including that | closed vessels, although it is not necessary, per- 
around the head of the Persian Gulf, etc., as | haps, that they be hermetically sealed. 
well as the depression of the Dead Sea and the | ee ria os 
valley of the Jordan; second, Negroland ; third, | DIRECT CONDENSATION OF WATERY VAPOR. 
Southern Africa; fourth, Hindostan proper, | 
Decean, and the country to the northern half | tinued observation, has determined the quantity 
of Ceylon. | of water passing the Rhone below the Lake of 
The fourth, or Lemurian Region, includes Mad- | Geneva, and finds that to furnish this amount it 
agascar, the Mascarene Islands, Seychelles, etc. | would require an atmospheric precipitation in 
‘The fifth is the Australian Region, embracing | the basin above of nearly 45 inches. ‘The actual 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, the Southern water- | precipitation, however, amounts to but 27} 
shed of the Himalayas, Lower Bengal, the Phil- | inches; and the question arises, therefore, 
ippine Islands, Hainan, Formosa, ete. ‘This in-| whence comes the surplus water? Professor 
cludes five subdivisions, which, perhaps, it is not | Dufour finds its origin in the direct condensa- 
necessary to enumerate in detail. tion of the atmospheric vapor on the ice, the 
The sixth, or Melanesian Region, embraces, | cold rocks, and the snow-fields of the Alps. 
first, Australia minus Yorke Peninsula, part of | 'The following experiment may serve to elucidate 
Queensland, and Tasmania; second, the isl-| the principle involved: 
ands of Papua, New Britain, and New Ireland, 


Professor Forel, of Lausanne, after long-con- 


A vessel containing a 
cooling mixture of 672 grams weight, on being 
Ceram, and the Moluccas; as also Yorke Pen- | exposed for an hour in the calm, open air, 
insula and the eastern half of Queensland, or | increased five grams in weight from the vapor 
the main-land of Australia; third, the islands of | condensed on its exterior. Direct measure- 
Celebes, Lombok, Timor, etc. ; and fourth, the | ments at suitable points would be interesting 
antarctic region, including Kerguelen Land, for the purpose of ascertaining approximately 
The seventh, or Polynesian Region, embraces, | what quantity of water is thus actually carried 
first, New Zealand and adjacent islands; and | to the river. 
Vou, XLII.—No. 256.—40 
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SIMPLE METHOD OF COPYING 
ETC. 
Silvered albumen paper, 


DRAWINGS. 


after being washed, 
may be conveniently used for copying negatives 
as well as positives. It keeps for weeks, and 
o light only after exposure to 
the vapors of aqua ammonia, technically termed 
**smoking with ammonia.”” Dr. H. Vogel has 
greatly simplified the latter process by substitu- 
ting for the liquid ammonia the powde sr of car- 
bonate of ammonii 1. He thoroughly impreg- 
nates a piece of felt or cloth with this powder, 
and lays it under the silvered sheet, separated 
from it by a piece of blotting-paper. ‘The nega- 
tive is placed on the top, and the back covered, 
and the whole is ready for the copying frame. 
One impregnation with the carbonate of ammo- 
nia serves for several copies. So very simple is 
he operation that Dr. Vogel has made use of it 
in public libraries for copying complicated draw- 
ings. He places the silvered paper, with the sub- 
stratum of carbonate of ammonia and the draw- 
ing on top, between two plates of glass, and, ex- 
posing it to the light of the window, obtains a 
copy quite distinct in all its details, while he 
himself may be occupied with reading or other- 
wise. ‘The copy obtained is, of course, in white 
lines upon black ground. Such photographs 
merely require to be treated with soda when in- 
tended for long preservation. They are gen- 
erally, however, not designed to be kept a great | 
while. 


becomes sensitive t 


ARTIFICIAL PORPHYRY. 

Messrs. Sepulchre and Ohresser have succeed 
ed in making artificial porphyry from the slags of 
a smelting furnace, of great strength, and quite 
useful for building purposes. To this end the 
size of the slag-pit is increased, and its form 
made like an inverted truncated cone. It is 
necessary to retard the cooling, and therefore 
the glass-like cover has to be well preserved, 
and its heat-retaining property even increased by 
the addition of ashes. ‘The volume of the col- 


lected slags must be sufficiently large to allow | 


the cooling to proceed slowly. Messrs. Mangon 
and Tresca have tested different specimens of 
this artificial stone, and found them to resist a 
pressure of 600 to 1200 pounds per cubic centi- 
meter, and other experiments have satisfactorily 


demonstrated that a very valuable building ma- | 


terial may be obtained in the manner indicated. 


SORBY ON TINTS OF AUTUMNAL FOLIAGE. 


In an elaborate article by Mr. Sorby upon the 


varied tints of autumnal foliage, in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Science, he 
comes to the conclusion that the production of 
the fine tints of autumn is an evidence of dimin- 
ished vital powers of the plants. 


healthy branches of a tree turn yellow, while the 
rest remain green, the subsequent development 
of more sombre tints being evidence of more 
complete death. 
FASTENING PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
The use of parchment paper has hitherto been 
extremely limited, for the want of a glue that 


would resist equally well both dry and moist | 
ld t lly weli both d 1 t 


heat. It is now stated that the brothers Jacob- 
sen, of Berlin, have succeeded in overcoming this 


This general- | 
ization also agrees with the fact that the un-| 


| diffic alty by preparing a paste which has been 
found, on being subjected to a most severe test 
on an extensive scale, to meet the required want. 
The supply of intestines soon being exhausted by 
the enormous quantity of pease-sausages manu- 
factured for the German armies 
arose for a substitute. This consisted of a tube 
of parchment paper, glued together. Millions 
of these tubes from Dr. Jacobsen’s factory were 
tested by the government, and found to answer 
the purpose admirably. ‘They were even boiled 
for hours, without either the glued seam or the 
paper itself being injured by the operation. ‘The 
great value of this material having been thus 
shown, it will undoubtedly be found equally use- 
ful in many other important applications. 


the necessity 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC AMALGAM. 


It is well known that a deposit of moisture 
greatly interferes with the action of electrical 
machines, experiments often wholly failing from 
| this cause, especially in the winter season. Mr. 
F. Dietlen, of Klagenfurt, has devised a method 
by which he obviates this difficulty, consisting 
simply in a modification of the amalgamation of 
the rubber cushion. For this purpose he pours 
petroleum over zinc filings, and adds an equal 
quantity of mercury (though an excess of mer- 
eury facilitates the process). The mixture is 
| then brought, by aaa together in a mortar, 
to the condition of a homogeneous paste, and 
| pressed between a double cloth. A soft mass is 
|thus obtained, which, however, soon hardens; 
but which, being finely pulverized and mixed 
with a proper quantity of grease, is spread upon 
the rubber cushion. This makes the surface 
quite glossy, and, when the glass disk has pre- 
viously been wiped with a piece of cotton slight- 
lly impregnated with petroleum or benzine, will 
act even in damp localities where the usual ar- 
rangement fails, 

REMOVAL OF FRECKLES. 

Freckles, so persistently regular in their an- 
nual return, have annoyed the fair sex from time 
immemorial; and various means have been de- 
| vised to eradicate them, although thus far with 
no decidedly satisfactory results. ‘The innumer- 
able remedies in use for the removal of these 
vexatious intruders are either simple and harm- 
less washes, such as parsley or horse-radish wa- 
| ter, solutions of borax, ete., or injurious nos- 
| trums, consisting principally of lead and mercu- 
ry salts. 

If the exact cause of freckles were known, a 
remedy for them might be found. A chemist in 
Moravia, observing the bleaching effect of mer- 
curial preparations, inferred that the growth of a 
local parasitical fungus was the cause of the dis- 
coloration of the skin, which extended and ripen- 
ed its spores in the warmer season. Knowing 
| that sulpho-carbolate of zine is a deadly enemy 

to all parasitic vegetation (itself not being other- 
| wise injurious), he applied this salt for the pur- 
pose of removing the freckles. ‘The compound 
consists of two parts of sulpho-carbolate of zine, 
twenty-five parts of distilled glycerine, twenty- 
| five parts of rose-water, and five parts of scented 
| alcohol, and is to be applied twice daily for from 
half an, hour to an hour, then washed off with 
cold water. Protection against the sun by veil- 
|ing and other means is recommended, and in 
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addition, for persons of pale complexion, some 
mild preparation of iron. 


POISONING BY CHARCOAL FUMES. 


From observations made by Drs. Eulenberg 
and Vohl, of Cologne, it would appear that the 
poisonous carbonic oxide gas is generally to be 
found in common charcoal, and that it may, un- 
der certain circumstances, become dangerous to 
human life. When newly burned charcoal is 
stored in a cellar and overflowed by an inunda- 
tion, carbonic oxide may be displaced and pass 
into the rooms above. It is said, also, that sleep- 
ing upon charcoal has proved fatal. Wherever 
an open charcoal fire is kept burning for a long 
time, as in laboratories, or for heating sod or 
soldering irons, ete., fresh charcoal having, of 
course, to be added from time to time, the at- 
tendants frequently suffer from headache and 
vertigo. Should the fact be as just suggested, 
that fresh, cold charcoal is impregnated or satu- 
rated with carbonic oxide, it is evident that the 
gas will be expelled by the heat before the coal 
reaches the temperature of ignition, and will thus 
infect the air. ‘The same is the case in high fur- 
naces when coke is used. On the other hand, it 
is known that the use of live coals, viz., char- 
coal heated to redness in a furnace constructed 
for the purpose, rarely proves injurious. The 
Dutch coal-pan (stoofjas) for keeping one warm, 
or for heating food, is sufficient evidence of this 
fact. 


ADULTERATION OF ANILINE WITH COAL, 


Dr. Reimann, of Berlin, has lately detected 
quite an ingenious adulteration of brown ani- 
line; this consisting in the addition ef pieces of 
charcoal or of brown coal (lignite), which, when 
thoroughly impregnated with the dye-stuff, are 
only detected with great difficulty. When the 
aniline is treated with hot alcohol and filtered, 
the coal, of course, remains on the filter; but, 
since all the common aniline colors leave a re- 
siduum, this is no safe test. The comparison 
of the intensity of a solution of aniline of ac- 
knowledged purity with that to be examined 
gives the best indication; and if the price of the 
compound be established only in proportion to 
its dyeing power there will be but a small induce- 
ment for fraud. 


EFFECT OF A CONTINUED BREAD DIET ON 
MEN AND DOGS. 

According to late experiments of Meyer, nei- 
ther man nor dogs can be fed economically upon 
bread alone, an immense quantity of this sub- 
stance being required to prevent the body from 
undergoing waste. By the addition of a small 
percentage of flesh a much less amount of total 
weight of food will answer the desired object. 
A persistence in the bread diet causes the tissues 
of the body to become more watery, and the en- 
tire organization is less capable of resisting in- 
jurious influences. In experimenting upon dif- 
ferent kinds of bread Meyer found that white 
wheat bread was taken up in the greatest amount 
during its passage through the alimentary canal ; 
next to this leavened rye bread; then the rye 
prepared by the Horsford process; and finally 
the North German black bread. With all these 
differences, however, the first kind is said to be 
less satisfying to the feeling of hunger than the 





other three, and to be more expensive in every 
point of view. Meyer does not admit that bran 
has the nutritious value claimed for it by many 
persons, since the nitrogenous compounds it con- 
tains are mingled with much non-assimilable 
matter. 


ABSORPTION OF GAS BY CHARCOAL UNDER 
INCREASED PRESSURE. 

Mr. Hunter, of London, has lately shown that 
the quantity of gas absorbed by ‘charcoal in- 
creases with the amount of pressure to which 
it is exposed ; and that equal variation in press- 
ure produces nearly equal variation in the quan- 
tity of the absorbed gas. 

FUCUS SERRATUS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

The announcement is made in a late number 
of the Canadian Naturalist of the discovery by 
Mr. Camp, on the shores of the harbor of Pic- 
tou, Nova Scotia, of living specimens of a spe- 
cies of sea-weed known as Fucus serratus. This 
plant, though known upon the shores of Northern 
Europe, had not been authenticated, at the time 
of the publication of Dr. Harvey’s work on the 
American sea-weeds, as occurring in North Amer- 
ica, and botanists will be interested to learn that 
it is actually found on this side of the Atlantic. 
The specimens referred to were cast on the shore 
with other sea-weeds, and others were subse- 
quently found growing sparingly, attached to the 
rock. It is, however, thought not improbable 
that the plant may have been brought in ballast 
by British ships, and that it is not actually a na- 
tive of the New World. Its occurrence at Mar- 
blehead, if the statement be correct, would, how- 
ever, militate against the latter idea. 


BORAX FOR EXTERMINATING COCK- 
ROACHES, ETC. 

Among the many applications of borax re- 
cently made, one of the latest is in the extermi- 
nation of cockroaches, which purpose it is said 
to answer very perfectly, althongh we are in- 
clined to doubt it. Half a pound, finely pulver- 
ized and scattered about where these disagree- 
able pests frequent, will, it is said, clear an in- 
fested house so thoroughly that the appearance 
of one in a month is quite a novelty. It is not 
known upon what peculiar influence of the bo- 
rax this depends; but we are assured that the 
facts are a8 stated. One advantage of this ap- 
plication is the harmless nature of the borax, so 
that there is no danger to the household from 
its being exposed. The use of borax, in Eu- 
rope, for washing, is well known, the addition 
of a large handful of borax, instead of soda, to 
ten gallons of water, being sufficient to save half 
the quantity of soap ordinarily required. For 
light fabrics and cambrics a moderate quantity is 
to be used ; but for crinolines, which require to be 
made stiff, a strengthened solution is necessary. 
Being a neutral salt, it does not affect the tex- 
ture of linen in the slightest degree; and as it 
softens the hardest water, it is much used in 
washing generally. It is also said to be unsur- 
passed for cleaning the hair. 


FEET IN A TRILOBITE. 


Much interest was excited some time ago by 
the announcement on the part of Mr. I. Billings, 
of Montreal, of the discovery of a specimen of 
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trilobite which, in his opinion, exhibited unmis- 
takably the possession of legs, and thus solved 
what was considered an interesting problem in 
the economy of that animal. Professor Dana, 
however, assisted by Professor Verrill, has lately 
made a criticism of the original specimen of Mr. 
Billings, and both came decidedly to the con- 
clusion that these organs are not legs, but the 
irches in the membrane of the ventral surface, 
to which the foliaceous appendages of the abdo- 
men were attached. Professor Dana calls at- 
tention to the fact that similar arches exist in 
the under surface of the abdomen of the ma- 
crourous crustaceans, to which the abdominal 
appendages are articulated. From a careful 
examination of the subject, Professor Dana con- 
cludes that, with the exception of these arches, 
the under surface of the belly of the trilobite 
must have been delicately membranous, like that 
of the abdomen of the lobster and other long- 
tailed crabs. 
CARPENTER ON OCEAN CURRENTS. 

In a previous article we have given Dr. Car- 
penter’s account of the outward deep-sea current 
from the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, cor- 
responding with the surface current flowing in- 
ward, together with his explanation of the phys- 
ical cause of this circulation, The phenomena 
observed have led him to suggest some striking 
views in reference to the currents of the ocean, 
especially those known as streams, and also the 
general movement of the entire body of water. 
‘The Gulf Stream of the North Atlantic he con- 
siders to be due to the impulse given by the 
trade-winds to the superficial layer of the por- 
tion of the Atlantic over which they blow, cre- 
ating what is known as the equatorial current, 
which moves constantly from the coast of Africa 
toward that of America, the northern portion 
entering the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, where it receives a further accession of heat, 
and undergoes a change of direction, in conse- 
quence of the resistance offered by the Ameri- 
can coast-line ; thence issuing in a northeasterly 
direction through the narrow strait between Flor- 
ida and the Bahama Islands. In its course ob- 
liquely across the North Atlantic Ocean the 
Gulf Stream gradually spreads itself out, dimin- 
ishing in depth as it increases in breadth; and 
when it approaches the Banks of Newfoundland 
one portion of it bends round the Azores, and 
returns in the equatorial current, thus complet- 
ing the shorter circuit of that horizontal move- 
ment of which the primum mobile is the action 
of the trade-winds. The other portion continues 
its northeasterly course past the Banks, there 
meeting with arctic surface currents, which tend 
to neutralize its movement, and to reduce its 
temperature. 
formed by the junction of the Labrador and 
Greenland currents, sweeps southward along the 
Atlantic sea-board of the United States, not only 
cutting this off from the influence of the Gulf 


Stream, but reducing its winter temperature con- | 


siderably below the normal temperature of the 
latitude. 

This current, however, is quite different from 
the general movement of the entire Atlantic 
Ocean, which, he thinks, takes place under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as those which he has 
pointed out in the case of the Mediterranean. 


Of these currents the principal, | 


| 
ure. 


He simply substitutes, in the explanation, the 
polar basin for the Mediterranean, cooled down 
by the withdrawal of solar heat, and for the At- 
lantic the equatorial ocean. The antagonistic 
conditions of temperature being constantly sus- 
tained, a constant interchange between polar 
and equatorial waters, through the seas of the 
temperate zone, may be predicted as a physical 
necessity. ‘The reduction in temperature of the 
polar column, the whole of which may be brought 
down by the continued exposure of the surface 
to atmospheric cold almost to its freezing-point, 
must diminish its height while augmenting its 
density ; and thus the water of the surrounding 
area must flow in to maintain the level thus 
lowered. But when the column has been re- 
stored to an equality of height it will possess 
such an excess of weight that its downward 
pressure must force out a portion of its deeper 
water; and thus an outflow of ice-cold water 
will be occasioned from the polar toward the 
equatorial area, over the sea-bed of the deepest 
oceanic basins, while at the same time there will 
be a continual indraught of warmer surface 
water into the polar basin, which can only be 
supplied by a general poleward movement of the 
upper stratum of the equatorial water. ‘These 
movements will not have the character of cur- 
rents; for it is only where the communication 
between the two bodies of water takes place 
through a narrow strait that differences so incon- 
siderable can give rise to a perceptible move- 
ment between them. But the movement is not 
the less real when diffused than it is when con- 
centrated; and the same vertical circulation 
would take place between the two extremities, 
or between the centre and circumference, of the 
same continuous basin, under opposite condi- 
tions as to heat and cold, as would exist if they 
were connected by a comparatively narrow chan- 
nel or communication. 


RENDERING WALLS WATER-TIGHT. 

It is proposed by Mr. F. Ransome, of London, 
to render stone and brick walls water-proof by 
coating them to saturation with a solution of 
silicate of soda, which is superficially decom- 
posed by the further application of chloride of 
calcium. ‘The surface thus obtained consists 
of silicate of lime, which is perfectly insoluble, 
while it does not alter the appearance of the 
wall. 

PELOUZE PROCESS OF PRESERVING MEAT. 

We have already referred to a process de- 
vised by Pelouze for preserving meat unchanged 
for an indefinite period of time without the use 
of any chemical solution, and to his having de- 
posited an account of it with the secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. In a late num- 
ber of the Moniteur Scientifique the secret is an- 
nounced, from which we see that it is not essen- 
tially different from processes already in use. 
For the purpose in question the meat is to be cut 
up into pieces of convenient size, and subjected 
to an atmosphere of carbonic oxide under press- 
After this a current of dry air is passed 
over the meat, so as to carry off all the moisture, 
and this being accomplished, a solution either 
of salt or saltpetre, or much diluted carbolic 
acid, is to be brought into contact with it, and 
the mass then sealed up in a tight vessel. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF CHLOROPHYL GRAINS, 
Dr. B. Frank contributes to some late num- 
bers of the Botanische Ze itung the newest ob- 
servations on this subject. He confirms the 
statement of Famintzin and Borodon as to the 
motion observed in the grains of chlorophyl in 
the leaves of plants under the action of light, 
and identifies it with the movement of the pro- 
toplasm previously observed by Sachs. ‘The 
protoplasm alone, he believes, possesses this 
power of motion, and carries the grains of chlo- 
rophyl along with it. It takes place not only in 
direct sunshine, but also under the diffused light 
of the sky. Colored rays, as blue and red, also 
produce decided though less energetic action. 


EOZOON NOT OF ORGANIC CHARACTER, 


In a late communication to Nature Mr. John 
B. Perry, of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology in Cambridge, ranges himself among the 
number of those who oppose the theory of the 
organic origin of the Kozoon canadense, as 
maintained by Dr. William B. Carpenter, Dr. 
Dawson, of Montreal, etc. In reference to the 
so-called eozoon limestone in Chelmsford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Perry states that this is not a 
sedimentary rock, but that it occupied pockets 
or oven-shaped cavities once plainly overarched 
by gneiss; and that it is foliated, there being a 
regular succession of leaf-like layers from the 
walls toward the centres of the cavities, witness 
to which is borne by a like succession of differ- 
ent minerals; that in some places it ramifies 
through the surrounding rock in a vein-like way, 
while in others it exactly conforms with the 
most abrupt irregularities of the surface; that 
in one locality which he had repeatedly exam- 
ined it conforms with the uneven portions of a 
mass of syenite, with which it is so associated as 
to reveal its more recent origin; and that, there- 
fore, it is not of nummulitic derivation, but was 
deposited in a vein-like form, the materials hav- 
ing been probably forced up into the cavities 
from below while in a vaporous state, 

BRYOZOA AND PARASITIC CRUSTACEA. 

Professor Claparéde has lately made some in- 
teresting communications to the ‘Society of 
Physics,” of Geneva, upon certain marine in- 
vertebrates. 
Bryozoa, a group of animals found both in fresh- 
water and salt, and resembling polyps in living 
in associations, and in the formation of hard 
polypidoms, but which are distinguished from 
them in their external characters, and especially 
in the absence of any radiated structure. He 
has investigated this group with special reference 
to the relations which exist between the different 
individuals of the same association—relations of 
nutrition by the intermediation of pores which 
permit the passage of the nutritious liquid from 
one individual to another, and the nervous rela- 
tionships established by a colonial nervous sys- 
tem, as already pointed out some years ago by 
Mr. Fritz Miller. On different points of the 
group of individuals there are frequently found 
fixed bodies called Avicularia, which M. Clapa- 
réde considers as rudimentary individuals, their 
object appearing to be that of attracting and re- 
taining the animalcules which serve as food to 
the Bryozoa. All the individuals of any one 
colony are not active, some of them, iadeed, 
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seeming as if dead, and actually having been so 
considered. This, however, is an error, these 
individuals, although having lost most of their 
organs, yet preserving the branches of the colo- 
nial nervous system, and continuing to live at 
the expense of the juices elaborated by the active 
members of the society. M, Claparéde has shown 
the mode of retrogressive metamorphosis of these 
animals, which retrace their steps over the same 
route of development which they had traversed 
in their first growth, 

In a second paper upon parasitic crustaceans 
of the annelids M. Claparéde shows that of elev- 
en species hitherto known, all belong to the or- 
der of copepods, although constituting eight or 
nine genera, divided into very different families. 
Among these copepods some are free, and others 
are parasitic; in others the female sex is com- 
pletely parasitic, the males being free; while, 
again, the male, very much reduced in volume, 
lives as a parasite upon its female, which itself 
is a parasite of some other animal, 

M. Claparéde, in the critical study of the an- 
nelids collected by the British deep-sea expedi- 
tions—some of them taken at a depth of 650 
fathoms—has shown that these animals are very 
largely the same, generically, with the kinds 
found nearer the surface of the sea, and even 
along the shores. Contrary to the opinion of M. 
Quaterfages, he has ascertained that lumbricoid 
worms are very common at great depths, and 
that this group consequently contains species in- 
dubitably marine. 


RARE ECHINUS, 


In an appendix to a report published by the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology on the echini 
collected by Pourtalés, mention is made by Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz of an interesting species of 
this group, obtained during the Coast Survey 
exploration of the Gulf Stream in 1868 and 1869. 
This, at the time the preliminary report was writ- 
ten, could not be identified by Mr. Agassiz, but 
he has since then been able to ascertain that they 
belong to a genus named Aeroiaphorus, the type 
of which had been drawn up on a fishing line 
from a depth of about 700 feet. It is peculiar 
on account of its long curved spines, which re- 
semble the antenne of a certain family of beetles. 


METHOD OF PREPARING FRUIT SIRUPS. 

Some rules for preparing fruit sirups given 
by a German expert are perhaps worth a trial 
by our readers. ‘To have fruit juices fit for pres- 
ervation it is necessary, in the first place, to se- 
lect fully ripe and undecayed fruit; and after 
mashing the fruit it should receive an addition 
of five to ten per cent. of sugar, and then be left 
to undergo a slight fermentation. Pectine is 
precipitated in consequence of the production of 
alcohol, and the juice, after filtration, becomes 
perfectly clear, and is much improved in flavor 
and color. Raspberries, whortleberries, cur- 
rants, cherries, etc., may be thus treated, but 
the delicate flavor of the strawberry requires 
some modification of the process. In this two 
pounds of carefully picked strawberries (the wild 
strawberry of the woods is the best) are put into 
a glass jar with two and a half pounds of white 
powdered sugar, and occasionally shaken. ‘The 
sugar extracts the juice, and the berries shrivel 
to a dry pulp, and, after filtering, the sirup is 
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ready for use. Heating must be carefully avoid- 
ed, as it would at once destroy the fragrance of 
the frnit. As to cherries, the so-called Morello 
is recommended, and, by leaving the cracked 
stones in the pulp, a flavor like that of bitter al- 
monds will be imparted. ‘To make sirup of the 
fruit juice prepared as above indicated, our au- 
thor advises us never to make use of any metal- 
lic vessels or spoons, and always to take best re- 
fined loaf-sugar in lumps, five parts of juice to 
eight parts of sugar constituting a good propor- 
tion. ‘The lumps of sugar are moistened with 
just enough water to cause them to dissolve 
readily, when the remaining juice is added, and 
the whole is to be rapidly heated to boiling, 
which, however, must only be continued for a 
few minutes. With good sugar no skimming is 
necessary, and filtering through flannel or other 
woolen cloth, previously wetted in water contain- 
ing a few drops of sulphuric acid, and well wrung, 
will make the sirup perfectly clear. It is best 
to fill the preserve jars with the sirup when cold ; 
but if it has been done when hot, the vessel must 
be filled up after cooling, as the vapor condenses 
on the portion of the vessel left empty, and, 
running down, dilutes the upper stratum of the 
sirup, thus making it more liable to spoil. 
FUNGUS THEORY OF DISEASE, 

The cause of the so-called infectious diseases 
has always been an unsolved problem in medical 
science, and whether it be miasma or contagion, 
or both, is yet an undecided question. Indeed, 
the disputants differ as to whether contagion it- 
self is purely chemical in its nature or organic— 
that is, of animal or vegetable origin. ‘The lat- 
ter opinion is at present supported by many emi- 
nent physicians, and the idea that the spreading 
of such diseases as cholera, typhus, small-pox, 
etc., is due to specific fungi, the minute spores 
of which propagate within the animal organism, 
has been received with great favor. 

Professor Grohe, of Greifswalde, assisted by 
Dr. Black, has instituted a series of apparently 
decisive experiments on this subject, and they 
have come to the conclusion that the theory of 
the vegetable nature of infection has not yet been 
fully demonstrated. Two species of parasitic 
fungi, Aspergillus glaucus and Penicillum glau- 
cum, were, after suitable preparation, introduced 
into different organs of living animals, such as 
rabbits, dogs, sheep, etc., and from a critical ex- 
amination of their action the following facts were 
ascertained : 

1. The spores of some fungi develop into my- 
celia within the animal organism. 

2. This development occurs not only with 
spores brought directly into the circulation, but 
these will also be taken up when introduced into 
the abdominal cavity. 

3. The mycelia thus developed from the 
spores are the same in all the organs, and only 
differ in their terminal ramifications from those 
grown otherwise. 

4. Aspergillus and Penicillum have, in the 
tissues, the same form. 

5. The most extensive pathological altera- 
tions, which occasion the destruction of the or- 
ganism, are induced by the vegetation of fungi. 

6. Spores taken up into circulation from the 
abdominal cavity produce most intense patho- 
logical effects, but tinally disappear entirely, and 
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without leaving a trace, whenever the organism 
does not soon succumb. 
HABIT OF REDUVIUS. 

Mr. Meehan, of Philadelphia, reports a curious 
fact in the natural history of a well-known bug, 
the Reduvius novenarius. He had previously 
mentioned his discovery that this insect stored 
up turpentine in its body, but for what purpose 
he was then unable to ascertain. He has since 
discovered that it is used for fastening its eggs to 
the branches of trees, and sticking them togeth- 
er, and also, in all probability, as a means of 
protection against enemies and the weather. 


| The eggs of this insect were inserted in groups, 


and each one set upright, one against another, 
with the turpentine, like the cells of the honey- 
comb. He does not think that this matter is a 
secretion of the insect itself, but believes it to be 
simply turpentine gathered up and stored away. 
ILLUSTRATION OF FLUORESCENCE. 

Professor Fliickiger, of Berne, has recently 
detailed a method of preparing a liquid which 
exhibits the phenomenon of fluorescence to a 
very remarkable degree. If one drop of nitric 
acid be added to about seventy of the essential 
oil of peppermint, and the two thoroughly shak- 
en together, the fluid turns to a faint yellow 
color, and then becomes brownish. After an 
hour or more it assumes a brilliant blue-violet, 
or greenish-blue, when examined by transmitted 
light. Seen by reflected light, the liquid is of a 
copper-color, and not transparent, 

PREVENTING MOULD IN MUCILAGE. 

Solutions of gum-arabic are very liable to be- 
come mouldy; and while the introduction of 
creosote, corrosive sublimate, etc., frequently 
used to remedy this evil, is objectionable on ac- 
count of the danger of poisoning, according to 
the Industrie Blatter sulphate of quinine is a 
complete protection against mould, a very small 
quantity of it being sufficient to prevent gum 
mucilage from spoiling. It is quite possible 
that writing ink might be protected by the same 
application from a like difficulty. ‘The use of 
ammonia for the same purpose is also recom- 
mended. 


TAPIOCA PAPER IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A substance called tapioca paper—recom- 
mended as very useful in taking photographs by 
artificial light—is prepared by soaking 300 
grains of tapioca for two days in an equal weight 
of water, then adding a quart of water; and aft- 
erward for every tenth of a quart of the liquid 
fifteen grains of iodide of potassium, forty-five 
grains of chloride of potassium, and one and a 
half grains of bromide of potassium are to be 
introduced, and, when dissolved, the whole boil- 
ed for ten minutes, allowed to stand for a day, 
and then decanted and filtered through linen. 
Twelve to twenty sheets of the paper are im- 
mersed in this liquid at a time, or can be floated 
upon it for fifteen or twenty minutes, and then 
hung up to dry in a dark room. Should the paper 
assume a dark color it will be of no consequence, 
since this tint will disappear in the silver bath. 
This bath is to be prepared in the proportion of 
1 to 15, and for every ounce of nitrate of silver 
fifty to sixty grains of citric acid are to be add- 








ed. The developer is made of fifty grains of | 
pyrogallic acid and eighty grains of citric acid | 
in thirty ounces of water. ‘The time of exposure 
varies from ten seconds to twenty-five minutes, 
according to the picture to be copied and the 
actinic force of the light. 

LUTKEN ON GANOID FISHES. 

Dr. C. Lutken, in a paper on the limits and 
classification of the ganoid fishes, published in | 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
as translated by Mr. Dallas, discusses at consid- 
erable length the true affinities of this remarka- 
ble group of fishes, of which, as is well known, | 
the gar-fish, or gar-pike, of America and the 
Polypterus of Africa are types, constituting liv- | 
ing representatives of a form which, in the earlier | 
geological periods, was the predominant one. 

The conclusion to which Dr. Liitken arrives, 
in answer to the question ‘* What is a ganoid ?” 
is as follows: Every fish (abdominal, malacop- | 
terygian, physostome) with osseous scales, ar- 
ticulated (as in the lepidostei) or interlocked (in 
the manner of the pyenodonts), or with gular 
plates in place of the branchiostegal rays, and 
with the paired fins fringed and scaly (us in the 
polypteri), or which combine several of these 
characters, should be classed among the ganoids. 





INFLUENCE OF SALT AND FRESH WATER ON 
CRUSTACEA, ETC. 

Professor Plateau has lately prosecuted some | 
investigations as to the effect of placing fresh- 
water articulates in salt-water, and salt-water 
articulates in fresh, the observations having been 
directed more particularly to the crustaceans. 
Among the conclusions arrived at are, that sea | 
water has but a slight influence upon the aquatic | 
coleoptera and hemiptera in the perfect state, 
but that it produces injurious effects upon fresh- | 
water articulates with a delicate skin, or fur- 
nished with branchiw. Among crustaceans 
some species of Gammarus and Asellus resist the 
action of sea water for several hours, while oth- 
ers perish in a few minutes. ‘The fresh-water 
articulates that can live with impunity in sea 
water are those in which no absorption of salt 
takes place by the skin; those which die in it 
in a comparatively short time having absorbed | 
chlorides of sodium and magnesium, which the | 
experimenter found to be the most injurious | 
salts, the sulphates having no special effect. 
When the fresh-water articulates pass, by a slow 
transition, from fresh to sea water, and repro- 
duction has taken place during this transition, 
the new generation resist the action of the sea 
water longer than the ordinary individuals of the | 
species. | 

In the investigations upon the marine crusta- | 
cea of the Belgian coast the conclusions arrived | 
at were, first, that the commonest species die in | 
fresh-water after the lapse of a variable time, 
which, however, does not exceed nine hours; 
second, that the marine crustacea, when im- 
mersed in fresh-water, give up to this the salts, 
especially the chloride of sodium, with which 
their tissues were impregnated. ‘The converse 
of this observation was also true, that the fresh- | 
water articulates immersed in sea water absorb 
these salts; third, that in most cases the pres- | 
ence of chloride of sodium forms one of the in- | 
dispensable conditions of resistance for the ma- 
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rine crustacea; but this salt appears to be the 
only one necessary ; fourth, the smaller individ- 
uals, and those which, having just moulted, have 
the integuments delicate, present less resistance 
than the others to the influence of liquids of ex- 
ceptional composition; fifth, the difference be- 


| tween the densities of sea water and fresh-water 
| can not be regarded as the cause of the death 
of marine crustacea in fresh-water. 


As a general conclusion, applicable to both 
groups, Professor Plateau states that the idea of 


| endosmose enables us to explain the absorption 
| of salts by the delicate skin or the branchial 


surfaces of fresh-water articulates when im- 
mersed in sea water. The fact that diffusion 
and dialysis take place with more energy in the 
case of the chlorides of sodium and magnesium 


| . . co . : 
| than in that of sulphate of magnesia explains why 


it is that the chlorides of sea water are alone 
absorbed. Dialysis explains why marine crus- 
tacea, when placed in fresh-water, lose the salts 
with which they were impregnated. 


TREE-PLANTING ON THE PRAIRIES. 


M. R. S. Elliott, industrial agent of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway, has lately been experiment- 
ing upon the cultivation, upon the plains, of va- 
rious seeds without accompanying irrigation ; 
the principal trials having been made at three 
stations along the railroad: the first, Wilson, be- 
ing 239 miles west of the State line, and 1586 
feet above the sea level; the second, Ellis, 302 
miles west, and of 3019 feet elevation; and the 
third, Pond Creek, 422 miles west, and 3175 
Trials were made in these ex- 


rye; of spring grains, as wheat and oats; of va- 
rious grasses; of tree seeds, such as ailanthus, 
chestnut, pifion, elm, etc. ; and of various fruit 
trees. The conclusions arrived at from these in- 
vestigations were, that Lucerne and other valu- 
able forage plants, winter and spring grains, and 
trees, may be grown on the plains from seed, 
without irrigation, as far west as the 100th me- 
ridian, and perhaps even further, Also that 


| trees may be grown from seeds, cuttings, and 
| young plants, for timber or for fruit, in all parts 
| of the plains between the Platte and the Arkan- 


sas rivers; and finally, that the growth of living 
storm-shields along the line of the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railway, and of timber for the uses of the 
road, is only a matter of effort and time. 
INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOLISM ON THE SIGHT. 
In a paper read before the Académie de Méde- 
cine, some interesting remarks were presented 
by Mr. Galezowski upon the influence of alco 
Cases of this form of am- 
blyopia were frequently brought on during the 
siege of Paris, as the author believed, by drink- 
ing alcoholic liquids in the morning on an empty 
stomach. ‘The characteristic symptoms are a 
somewhat sudden enfeebling of the sight, which, 


however, then remains for several weeks with- 


out any sensible change; the acuteness of vision 
is sensibly diminished, and that of distant ob- 
jects, especially, is much lessened, the face of a 
person not being recognizable at some paces’ 
distance, in consequence of a sort of white haze 
appearing to envelop every object. The haze is 
less apparent toward evening, and the sight 
consequently then improves. A curious perver- 
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sion of the faculty of appreciating colors occurs | 
in this dis Thus carmine, red, and green 
are often confounded with each other, while vio- 
let is taken for red, and yellow for red. ‘The 
vision is often double and triple, and colors of 
objects become very much mixed. This dis- | 
ease, act — to the author, is due to an affec- 

tion of t longitudinal muscular fibres of the | 
arteries, which act by dilating them, and to a 
spasmodic contraction of the circular fibres of | 
these same vessels. ‘The result of this is to pre- | 
vent the arrival of the blood in sufficient quanti- 

ty for the arteries. An application of the ex- 

tract of Calabar bean was found to be quite effi- 

cient in removing the difficulty. 


The paper sums up the general conclusions of | 


“ase. 


Cditor’s 


UR Record is closed on the 25th of July. 

includes in its summary an account of the 
New York riots, the results of Commander Self- 
ridge’s Darien expedition, an unusual number 
of disasters in this country, the reorganization | 
of the Spanish cabinet, the abolition of the pur- 
chase system in the British army, and the latest 
official dispatches relating to the Corean expedi- 
tion, 


UNITED STATES. 
The Orangemen of New York city 
termined to celebrate the 
niversary 


, having de- 
12th of July—the an- 
of the battle of the Boyne—in their 
usual manner by a procession through the princi- 


pal streets of the city, applied to James J. Kel- 

so, Superintendent of the Police, for protection 

and support in the execution of their plan against 

the threatened violence of Irish Catholics. The 

superintendent refused this application, and in | 
General Order No. 57 commanded the police to 

‘prevent the formation or progression” of the 

procession. His reason for issuing the order, as | 
stated therein, was that the procession would 
provoke violence. The public sentiment of the 
city, of the State, and of the entire country failed 
to sustain the superintendent in his decision, and 
regarded the Order No. 57 as a surrender to the 
religious — of a menacing and overbear- 
ing mob, that had presumed to dictate to the 
city authorities against a celebration as illegal 
and not to be tolerated simply because it was of- 
fensive to Irish Roman Catholics. 

On the 6th of July Mayor Hall had written to 
John J. Bond, Grand Master of the Orangemen, 
suggesting to him the propriety of foregoing the 
celebration, giving the same reason which Super- 
intendent Kelso gave for preventing it. On Sun- 
day, the 9th, the ‘Roman Catholic cler rgy through- 
out the city warned their people from the pulpit | 
to entirely ignore the proposed celebration, as by 
any attempt at interference they would only 
scandalize themselves, and be led into a snare | 
that had been cunningly laid for them. 

On the 11th Governor Randolph, of New Jer- 
sey, issued a proclamation guaranteeing protec- 
tion to public processions of Orangemen in that 
State. A similar proclamation was issued by 
Governor Hoffman, of New York, dated the same | 
day, though not in time to be published in jel" 


| dispose to its development ; 


It {evening papers. 


| rian. 


| walks and from the houses. 


| after 
| turbance after the dismissal of the procession, and 





the author in the dllowbie language, as quoted 
by the London Medical Times: 1. This disease 
appears as a consequence of prolonged indul- 
gence in alcoholic drinks, and especially when 
these are taken fasting, or before dinner ; Bad 
food and a wretched condition of existence pre- 
Complete absti- 
nence from alcoholic drinks during several weeks 


°° 


° 
vo. 


| or months is an indispensable condition for re- 


covery; 4. The bromide of potassium is a very 
efficacious remedy; and the éserine, or Cal- 
abarine collyrium, is one of the best means of 
combating the visual disturbance; 5. This am- 
blyopia is tractable when combated at an early 
period ; but later it becomes a serious affection, 
which is very difficult of cure. 





Wistorical Record, 


Had this proclamation been 
made in the place of Superintendent Kelso’s Or- 
der No. 57, all lawless parties would have been 
impressed with a decent respect for the legal au- 
thorities. As it was, and as the event proved, 
having first been led to believe that they had 
overawed the government, it was not afterward 
easy for them to reverse their conception and to 
believe in the supremacy of the law and the sub- 
jection of citizens. 

Every preparation was made to suppress dis- 
turbances if they should arise, both by the police 
and the military. Of the latter over 5000 were 
under arms. During the forenoon of the 12th 
there were many exciting reports. The appear- 
ance of lawless men in the streets in great num- 
bers, in some cases armed and marching in de- 
fiant processions, and movements threatening 
important armories, caused apprehensions of a 
serious nature to be entertained. At 2 o'clock 
p.M. the Orange procession, numbering less 
than 100 men, was organized at the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. The 


| military escort for its protection consisted of five 


under the command of General Va 
At the corner of Twenty-fourth Street the 
procession was fired upon, and assailed with bot- 
tles, bricks, and other missiles from the side- 
The military re- 
with salutary effect. The pro- 


regiments, 


turned the fire 


cession moved on through ‘Twenty-third Street 


to Fifth Avenue, down the avenue to Fourteenth 


| Street, thence around the Washington Monu- 


ment, down Fourth Avenue to the junction of 
Third Avenue, where it was dismissed a little 
4o'clock p.m. There was very little dis- 


at 6 o'clock p.m. all the regiments except the 


| Eleventh were ordered back to their armories. 


During the day over one hundred persons were 
killed or wounded. The following is the official 
report of casualties among the military : 


Sixth Regiment.—Captain Adler, slightly grazed at 
the wrist; one private badly bruised in the leg. 
Ninth Regime nt,—Sergeant Samuel Wyatt, C ompany 
| killed; private H. C. Paige, Company K, killed; 
‘olonel James Fisk, Jun., ankle sprained; Captain B. 
W. Spencer, slightly hurt with a brick; private Pryor, 
|Company A, wounded in leg, since dead; > priv ate 
a Company E, stabbed in back; Sergeant T. C 
3yers, Company B, kicked in side by ‘mob. 
“Eighty-fourth Regiment. —Captain J. Douglas, Com- 
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pany K, cut in head by missile; private Jennie, Com- 
pany I, shot in head, seriously; private W. Archer, 
Company F, flesh wound in wrist. 

Seventh Regiment.—Sergeant Behringer, Company 
G, leg wound by a stone; private Townsend, Com- 
pany G, shot in neck, musket ball; private Morgan, 
Company H, scalp wound, slight. 

The Democratic State Convention of Maine 
met at Augusta, June 27, and nominated C. G. 
Kimball for Governor. 

Commander ‘I’. O. Selfridge, who has conduct- 
ed the surveys for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, returned to New York July 13. He 
spent seven months on the isthmus, during which 
two routes for an interoceanic canal were thor- 
oughly examined, ‘The Tuyra-Atrato route was 
found to be impracticable, not merely because 
of the height of the dividing ridge, but more par- 
ticularly on account of the insurmountable phys- 


ical difficulties presented by the line on the Pa- | 


cific side. The lowest elevation of the ‘* divide” 
was found to be 763 feet. In exploring this 
route the expedition opened up a tract of country 
hitherto unknown, and the hydrographic work ac- 
complished by it in the Gulf of Darien is consid- 
ered to be of great and permanent value. A 
practicable route for a canal was found, extend- 
ing from Limon Bay, on the Pacific, to the Atra- 
to by way of the Napipi River, and thence to the 
Atlantic through the Gulf of Darien. This route 
presents some very interesting questions for the 
consideration of engineers and capitalists. 


tic should enter the Gulf of Darien, and then 
ascend the Atrato River to the confluence of 
the Napipi. An ugly bar must be removed be- 
fore the Atrato can be entered, but the difficul- 


ties are by no means so great as to cause any ob- | 


jection to the route on that ground. ‘The Atra- 
to having been thoroughly examined, it is report- 
ed that there are five fathoms of water the entire 


way up to the Napipi, the current itself flowing | 


at the rate of from two and a half to three knots 
an hour, and the distance being about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. ‘The canal would com- 
mence at the Napipi, and thence to the Pacific, 
its entire length to be thirty-two miles, making 
the distance from ocean to ocean about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. At the confluence of the 
Napipi River the Atrato is forty-one feet above 
mean tide. Nine locks, each of ten feet lift, 
would be constructed from that point toward the 
‘divide.’ The country thereabout is compara- 
tively flat. ‘These locks would be arranged so as 
to keep the cutting near the surface twenty-one 
miles from the Atrato. The ninth lock would 
be constructed convenient to the Dogado River, 
which flows into the Napipi, then an open cut of 
264 feet in depth and several hundred feet long 
would be made to the Atlantic portal of the ‘ di- 
vide,’ which is 612 feet in height. This mount- 
ain ridge is about half a mile from the Pacific 
shore and rises almost perpendicularly on that 
side, while on the other it slopes gradually to the 
plain. After the open cutting from the ninth 
lock would come a tunnel through the ‘ divide,’ 
four miles in length. This tunnel is to be sixty 
feet wide at, the bottom, with a total height of 
116 feet—ninety feet above the water line. After 
passing through the tunnel with topmasts housed, 
vessels would descend to the Pacific by means 
of thirteen locks, each of ten feet lift—the depth 


of water throughout the canal being twenty-six | 


ad It | 
is proposed that vessels coming from the Atlan- | 


,and one injured. 
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feet. The total cost for the construction of this 
canal, having been carefully calculated, has been 
set down at $106,000,000; and, making an al- 
lowance of $25,000,000 for contingencies, the 
entire sum would be about $130,000,000. The 
length of time required to construct the canal is 
estimated to be twelve years. ‘This, in brief, is 
the route upon which Commander Selfridge bases 
his hopes of success, and considers that the ex 

pedition has achieved a triumph by its discov- 
ery. 

On July 1 a bust of Washington Irving, in 
bronze, was unveiled in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher delivered 
the address. The bust was presented to the 
Park by Mr. Demas Barnes. 

In the New York Yacht Club regatta, June 
22, the schooner Tidal Wave, and the sloops 
Addie and Breeze, won the prizes. 

The corner-stone of the new Capitol at Albany 
was laid June 24. The procession, notwith- 
standing the severe rain, is said to have been 
three miles long. Governor Hoffman and Hon. 
Hamilton Harris made addresses, and the Ma- 
sonic fraternity laid the stone with all the im- 
pressive formula and ritual of the order. 

The total population of the United States, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, is 88,549,987, of 
which number 4,899,423 are colored, 25,733 In- 
dians, 55 Japanese, and 63,196 Chinese. 

DISASTERS. 

Six men were killed by the bursting of a boiler 
on the steamer Moses Taylor, of Webb’s Aus- 
tralian line, when four hours out of San Fran- 
cisco, on May 24. 

The Pullman express train for Boston was 
thrown from the track near Freeport June 26. 
Several cars were wrecked. Two men were 
killed, and two badly wounded. 

While a passenger train on the Nashville and 
Northwestern Railroad was passing the Harpeth 
River, about eighteen miles from Nashville, the 
bridge gave way, and two coaches and a sleep- 
ing-car fell into the river. Fifteen persons were 
killed, and twenty-three wounded. 

The propeller Maine, of the Northern Trans- 
portation Company’s line, exploded her boiler, on 
the night of July 4, a mile above Ogdensburg, 
New York. ‘The engineer and a passenger were 
killed, and a fireman was so badly scalded that 
he has died since. 

During a storm in Nebraska on the night of 
July 5 a train on the Fremont and Blair rail- 
road was blown from the track. Two lives were 
lost, and fifteen of the passengers were injured. 

A collision occurred on the Newark and New 
York Railroad July 8, occasioned by a misplaced 
switch, and resulting in the loss of four lives, and 
severe injuries to a large number of passengers. 

A furious storm of wind, accompanied by a 
heavy rain, took place in the vicinity of Dayton, 
Ohio, June 9. A number of trees in and around 
Dayton were uprooted. The German Lutheran 
church was demolished ; four persons were killed 
and twenty injured. ‘The bridge over the Miami 
River was destroyed, and two boys were killed 
The Southern Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum was unroofed, and two female patients 
were wounded. ‘The school-house of the Church 
of the United Brethren was blown down ; St. 
Mary's Catholic church and the Miami Railroad 
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dépét were unroofed, and about fifty other houses 
otherwise damaged. 

A terrible hurricane visited St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, on the night of July 13-14, Houses were 
unroofed or blown down in every part of the 
: Four or five persons were killed by the 
ghtning and filling timber, and many persons 

» injured, 


city, 


OBITUARY. 


Males. 
10,437,053 


Females. 
11,050,635 
2,634,123 2,768,636 
1,601,635 1,756,980 
603,350 6 7 
40, 22% 50,340 
25,691 28,176 
15,342,073 16,267,837 
and 
marine 


Total. 
21,487,688 
5,402,759 
8,358,613 
1,216,420 
90,563 
53,867 


31,609,910 


England....... 


Isle of Man......... 


Army, navy, 
merchant 
abroad 207,198 


31,817,108 


Amos Robins, ex-Senator of New Jersey, died 


at his home in New Brunswick, in that State, 
June 27. 

Rey. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, died at his 
home July 2. He had been ill for six weeks, 
but was not regarded in danger. He was in his 
seventy-fourth vear, and graduated at Harvard 
in the class with Caleb Cushing and George Ban- 
crott. 
‘Thomas Lincoln, familiarly known as ‘‘ Tad,” 
the youngest son of the late President, died at 
the Clifton House, Chicago, July 15, aged eight- 
een years, 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


On the 4th of June President Baez’s troops, 


numbering from 1200 to 1500, attacked and de- 
feated an army of about the same size under 
General Cabral. 

‘The primary elections in Mexico, June 25, re- 
sulted in a triumph for Juarez, who, it is confi- 
dently reported, is re-elected. 

EUROPE, 

The Spanish Cortes, on the evening of June 
voted the address to the crown—an address 
expressing want of confidence in the government 
164 to 98. The vote was followed by the res- 
ignation of the ministry. A compromise was, 


o4 


*9 


however, effected by the retirement of M. Moret, 


the Minister of Finance, M. Sagasta temporarily 
succeeding him. July 20 the entire cabinet 
again resigned, and the following was announced 
as the constitution of a new ministry: President 
of the Council and Minister of War, Marshal 
: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Admiral 
Topete; Minister of the Interior, Seiior Sagasta ; 
Minister of Justice, Seftor Ulloa; Minister of 
Finance, Sefior Aerostegui; Minister of Public 
Works, Sefior Candan; Minister of Marine, 


Serrano ; 


Admiral Maleampo; Dfinister of the Colonies, | 


Sefior Ayala. 

‘he purchase system in the British army has 
been abolished by the action of the Queen in 
canceling the royal warrant by which the system 
was legalized. The announcement of this act 
was made by Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons on the evening of July 20. 

The ratifications of the Treaty of Washington 
were exchanged in London June 17. The 
ish Commissioners landed in the country on the 


anniversary of Washington’s birthday, February | 


22; the treaty was signed in Washington on the 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday, May 
24: the ratifications were exchanged in London 
June 17, the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill; and the official proclamation of the ratifi- 
cation in this country was made on the Fourth 
of July. 


The following are the aggregates of population | 


in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, as re- 
ported in the recent census : 


Srit- | 


The supplementary elections in France, July 
2, to fill the vacancies in the National Assembly, 
resulted in a decisive triumph for the Thiers goy 
ernment. One hundred and twenty out of one 
hundred and forty deputies chosen were repub 
icans. M. Gambetta was elected both for Paris 
and Marseilles. 

A Paris telegram, dated June 9, announced that 
news had been received there of the total wreck 
of the French ship Souvenance on the coast near 
the Cape of Good Hope. All on board, including 
a large number of passengers, were lost. A hun- 
dred and fifty bodies had washed ashore from the 
wreck, 

The powder-works of St. Manr, in Paris, ex- 
ploded July 14, occasioning considerable loss of 
life. 

The explosion of a quantity of petroleum at 
Rheims, July 17, occasioned the conflagration of 
a large number of buildings, and, it is reported, 
the loss of fifty lives. 

An accident on the military railroad from 
Leipsic to Berlin, June 21, resulted in the deaths 
of twenty-one soldiers on their way home, and 
in serious injuries to forty-one others. 

Rome was, on July 2, formally occupied as the 
national capital by the Italian government. 

ASIA, 

The following dispatch was received from Ad- 
miral Rodgers at the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, June 28: 

. Corra, June 23, 1871. 
To the Secretary of the Navy: 

The Coreans not apologizing for their treacherous 
attack, on the 10th we landed on Kang Noe, took and 
destroyed the lower fort and munitions. 

On the 11th we took another fort, and then stormed 
and captured the stronghold. Five posts have been 
taken. The troops which defended them are reported 
as numbering 11,000. There was desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting in the citadel. : 

The ordnance was destroyed, 481 pieces (principally 
small brass pieces), very many small-arms, and fifty 
flags taken. : 

We counted 243 dead Coreans aréund the citadel. 
We had three killed. They were the gallant Lieutenant 
M‘Kee, who was first inside the citadel, killed with 
bullet and spear, marine Denis Hanrahan, and lands- 
man Seth Allen. Our nine wounded are all out of 
danger and doing well. Joun Ropeers, 

Commodore United States Navy. 


The Coreans claim justification for the murder 
of the crew of the General Sherman on the ground 
that the latter were guilty of piracy. 

A telegram to Lloyds from Hong-Kong, July 
17, announces that a terrific typhoon had visit- 
ed Hiogo, Japan. Seven steamers were driven 
ashore or sunk, and were nearly or quite destroy- 
ed. ‘The place was inundated, and suffered con- 
siderable injury. 

A London telegram of July 21 announced that, 
following upon the frightful famine which had 
| devastated Persia, the cholera had made its ap- 
| pearance, prevailing to an alarming extent. 





Chitor’s 


C 

the late Thomas Ritchie, who for forty 
years (1804 to 1845) was the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Richmond Enquirer, and who in 1845, 
at the request of President Polk, went to Wash- 
ington to take charge of the Union, says: 

‘*A more amiable, simple-minded, honorable 
gentleman never existed, but he had lived too 
long in a narrow sphere to figure on the national 
stage. He was a conscientious believer in the 
extreme doctrine of State rights—the kindest 
and most genteel old fogy who ever wore nankeen 
pantaloons, high shirt collars, and broad-brimmed 
straw hats. He was the delight of every social 
circle—not for his wit, which was dull, but for 
his chronic Virginia peculiarities. He was the 
Grandfather Whitehead of the politicians, and 
the Jesse Rural of the diplomats.” 

Colonel Forney’s mention of Mr. Ritchie calls 
to mind the following incident: 


Soon after the passage of the Compromise res- | 


olutions Mr. Ritchie was in Washington, the 
guest of Mr. Webster. After a fine dinner-party 
given to him by Mr. W. the latter proposed that 
they should attend Jenny Lind’s first concert in 
Washington, to be given that evening. ‘The in- 
Vitation was gladly accepted, and the party oc- 


cupied one of the stage-boxes, which had been | 
Evidently the party (to | 


reserved for Mr. W. 
use Mr, Webster’s own playful phrase for such 


occurrences) were ‘‘ suffering from an accident | 


of hospitality ;” for when Miss Lind sang, as 
only she could sing, the ‘* Star-spangled Banner,” 
at the close of the programme, Mr. Webster 


deemed it the part of patriotism to stand up, in | 
the front part of the box, and join heartily in the | 


chorus, which he did. As a vocal effort it could 


not be called a success; for the ‘‘ godlike” was | 


so unfamiliar with fa, so/, /a that he was unable 
to make that nice discrimination between ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle” and **‘ Old Hundred” which might 


reasonably be expected from the average ama- | 


teur. 
Another incident may be mentioned in con- 


nection with those famous Compromise meas- | 
ures: they were passed on the day that Jenny | 


Lind gave her first public rehearsal in the United 
States at Castle Garden. 


THANKS to a correspondent at Terre Haute, 
Ipdiana, for the following: 


General Craft, one of our prominent lawyers, | 
was hailed, while passing Freeman’s jewelry store, | 


by the proprietor, with, ‘‘ General, come in here 
a moment; we have something for you to solve. 
If a man brings his watch to be fixed, and it 
costs me ten cents to do it, and I keep it a week, 
and charge him six dollars, what per cent. do I 
make? 
nine hundred per cent., and have only got up to 
one dollar. 

six dollars ?” 


‘* Well,” replied the general, ‘‘ I do not won- | 


der at your perplexity.; for it is well known, and 
the celebrated Babbit calculating machine has 
demonstrated, that at certain points in progress- 
ive numbers the law governing them changes. 
In this case the law would change, and long be- 
fore it would reach the six dollars it would run 


OLONEL JOHN W. FORNEY, writing of | 


We have been figuring, and make it | 


How much do you say it will be at | 


Drawer, 


out of per cent. 
larceny !” 


and into what is known as 


Just at this season of the year, when the 
youth of the country are rampant with the ‘‘ na- 
tional game,” the grave and the gay are some- 
times suggested in the drollest way. <A few 
weeks ago the New York Herald sent one of its 
reporters into the neighboring country of New 
Jersey to report the proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the Episcopal Church of that dio- 
cese. Either the reporter or the compositor 
who ‘‘sets” the headings must be a member of 
some base-ball club, for the report was published 
under the heading of ** The New Jersey Episco- 
pals,” as though they had been playing against 
the ‘* Long Island Congregationals,” or some 
| other champion club. As Hatlet says, 

“To what base-ball uses we may return, Horatio!” 


ee 


Tue frequency with which Mr. Seward’s name 
is mentioned in the public journals in connection 
with the ovations he is every where receiving 
| abroad reminds us that in the year 1860 he vis- 
ited Minnesota in company with Charles Fran- 
cis Adams and Senator James W. Nye. ‘The 
citizens of St. Anthony, wishing to receive 
these distinguished gentlemen in a becoming 
manner, appointed a committee to meet them at 
Cheever Hill and escort them to the Winslow 
House. ‘The committee repaired to the Hill, 
and, after waiting some time, learned that the 
party had reached the Winslow by another route. 
They at once returned to the hotel, and were in- 
troduced to Mr. Seward. The spokesman, a 
lawyer of the place, after a few brief remarks, 
said, ‘*‘ Mr. Seward, we are very sorry indeed 
that we did not have the opportunity of escort- 
ing you into town, but we beg to assure you we 
| shall take great pleasure in escorting you out of it.” 


REV. 


| ticHarpD Newron, D.D., of Philadel- 
| phia, in his recent speech at the 47th anniver- 
j}sary of the American Sunday-School Union, 


said : 

‘*The love for children! How much there 
is in them to call it forth! How much love in 
them, how much freshness, how much artless 
| simplicity and beautiful sympathy, and how much 
charming originality—how much of every thing 
| there is in them to call out our very best and 
richest emotions! 

‘*Some years ago a little five-year-old boy in 
|my church, after saying his evening prayers, 
| asked, ‘ Mother, will father go to heaven when 

he dies?’ (Ilis father was a large man, with a 

| great, huge frame.) ‘Yes, I hope he will; I 
do not doubt he will. Why do youask?’ ‘Oh, 
I only wanted to know;’ and for a time the 
subject seemed to have faded from the child's 
mind, But it soon cropped out again. ‘ Are 
you sure, mother, that father will go to heaven 
when he dies?’ ‘Yes, my child, I do not 
doubt it; why do you ask?’ The little fellow 
was silent a moment, and then burst out with, 
‘Golly! what a whopping angel he'll make!’ 

‘*Very often we find true wisdom in the ut- 
| terances of even the youngest children. You 
| have all noticed or heard of illustrations in your 
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One 
was on a visit to he 

New England divi 
* Only 


own experience. little girl six years old 
grandfather, who was a 
ie celebrated for logical 
think, grandpa, what Uncle 
‘What does he say, my dear?’ 
‘Why, he says the moon is made of green 
cheese. It isn’t at all, is it?’ ‘ Well, child, 
suppose you find out for yourself.’ ‘How can 
I, grandpa?’ ‘Get your Bible, and see what 
it says.” ‘Where shall I begin?’ ‘ Begin at 
the beginning.’ ‘The child sat down to read 
the Bible. 3efore she got more than half 
through the second chapter of Genesis, and had 
read about the creation of the stars and the ani 
mals, she came back to her grandfather, eyes all 
bright with the excitement of discovery, ‘I’ve 
found it, grandpa! it isn’t true; for God made 
the moon before he made any cows!’ She was 
certainly a ‘chip off the old block.’” 


his 
powers. 


Robert says! 


Ir is so seldom the Drawer has any thing par- 
ticularly intended for the medicos that we quote, 
and are sure they will enjoy, the following squibs 
written by a Miss Rachel Burton, who flourished 
in the days of Canning. Dire feuds existed be- 
tween Miss Burton and Lady Pegge, the wife 
of Dr. Pegge, afterward knighted, and Regius 
Professor of Medicine. When the Oxford Vol- 
unteer mi were formed of the citizens and 
members of the university, and Miss Burton 
and Lady Mackworth presented the heroes with 
colors, Miss B. pro duced the following : 


THE RIVAL COLORS. 
(Afiss Burton loquitur.) 


Twice twenty sons of peers, in bright array, 
Formed a proud line, and bore my flags away— 
Seized my gay banners with a decent ‘pride, 

And swore to keep them, fighting by their side; 
For these, they cry, we every toil will bear— 
And bravery and beauty filled the air. 


(Lady Mackworth loquitur.) 


Twice twenty tradesmen formed into a row 
Made at my feet a fine and comely show; 
A son of Galen, stationed at their head, 
Who swears he'll strike the sons of Gallia dead: 
a all your nobles in the front or rear 

‘an fill a Frenchman with a greater fear: 
For, panic-struck, at once they sure would stop, 
If shown the phials in my captain’s shop; 

And, coward-like, would scamper in a trice, 
If threatened e’en with Major Penge’ advice. 


Tue recent racings at Jerome Park, the hur- 
dle-jumping, the horse-trading, and the general 
talk there—which is of the horse, horsey—recalls 
a conversation between a gentleman who desired 
to purchase a horse and an Irish dealer: 


Buyer. 
me?” 

Setter. ‘I have that, Sir. 

Buyer (looking at a horse brought out for in- 
spection ). **Is he a good hunter ?” 

Setter. “Is it hunter, Sir? 
Sir, [li be open with ye. 
but he’s what I call a flippant lepper [leaper]. 
I might say he’s the most intrickate-lept ’oss in | 
the South of Ireland.” 

Buyer. ‘Is hea good hack ?” 

Setter. ‘Is ita hack you mane, Sir? Well, 
Sir, I'll be fair with ye. He could not, 
iently to himself, trot 
hour,” 

BuYER. 

SELLER. 


‘*Have you got a fast horse to show 


” 


Why, then, 


‘ And whereabouts is the figure ?” 
“Is it the figure, Sir? ‘Then I'll 


| Is the constant 


| And there, 
| That sings praises eternally to the Jehovah, 


| cently published ‘* Journal,” 


| shepherds of Scotland. 


| homely fireside eloquence was Adam Scott, 


He’s a craving ’oss, | udeness to Meg 
£ 


| ing). 


convan- | their ain shilly-shally way, and for 
under sixteen miles the | 


tell you, the 


by virtue of my oath, I should 
consider 


it my duty to go a hundred miles to 
call anny man out who would pre shume to offer 
me less than eighty pounds for him.” 

Buyer. ‘Is he good at water ?’ 

Setter. ‘‘Is it "Wadler bedad?” (Looking 
around, and standing up in his stirrups and 
surveying the country as if he were a stran ger 
in those parts.) ‘* Boys, 
about y” 


is there anny ca nals 


Ay editorial friend in New England, thinking 
that the ensuing effort of genius is better adapted 

the Drawer than to the style of paper he 
publishes, kindly incloses it; for which, thanks. 
It is a veritable poem, and the author asks pe- 
cuniary re-imbursement for the wear and tear of 
brain caused by its manufactare : 


“HOW PRECIOUS IS A MAIDEN SISTER!” 


How precious is a maiden sister, 
Whose main desire’s to serve the Lord, 
And to every trouble’s an unwearied listener, 
And always finds comfort in the Word! 
I’ve one who devotes her life 
To doing good to others, 
And if she wished to become a wife, 
How sad would be her sisters and brothers! 


Not that they are selfish, and would take from her 
A single joy, but she is so dear 
That they fear she'll be made to shed a tear 
By one who’s not bound by consanguinity near. 
You know we run some risk when we marry, (?) 
No matter how well we think we'll do; 
So, if I had my choice, I'd have her tarry 
As she is, and have no connubial acts to rue. (1) 


| Don’t think that I’m averse to marriage, 


For I would not my own state disparag re, 

Nor a dear, kind husband mortify ; 

So I'll try what I said to modify, 

3y wishing, if she should marry eventually, 

That she'll be provided with as much that’s essentially 
A part of a woman’s happiness on earth 

As I’ve been by my husband, who's of greatyworth. 


| And that she'll be provided for well, 
While she’s permitted on this earth to dwell, 


And when she dies may her voice help to swell 
The anthems of heaven, where all sin is quelled, 
prayer of one whose love 
She shall have till she goes to her home above; 
[ trust, to be one of the choir 


Tue Rev. Julian Charles Young, in his re- 
says: ‘* There is 
no class of persons more truly devout than the 
Among them the exer- 
cise of family worship is never neglected. It is 
always gone about with decorum ; but, formality 
being a thing despised by them, there are jo 
compositions so truly original, occasionally for 


| rude eloquence, and not unfrequently for a plain 
| and somewhat unbecoming familiarity.” 


One of the most notable men for this sort of 
of 
| Upper Dangleish. Here is a short sample: 
“We partecklarly thank Thee for Thy great 
and that it ever ¢ am’ into 
Your head to tak’ ony thought o’ sic a useless 
| bow-wow as her” (alluding to a little girl of his 
who had been miraculously saved from drown- 
‘For Thy mercy’s sake, for the sake o’ 
Thy puir sinfu’ creeturs now addressing ‘Thee in 
the sake 0’ 
mair than we daur weel name to Thee, hae mercy 
on our Rob, Ye ken Yoursel’ he’s a wild, mis- 
chievous callant, and thinks nae mair 0’ commit- 
ting sin than a dog does o’ licking a dish. But 





put Thy hook intil his nose, and Thy bridle intil | 


his gab, and gar him come back to Thee, wi’ a 
jerk that he'll no forget the langest day hie has 
to live. Dinna forget puir Jamie, who's far 
awa frae us the night. Keep Thy arm o’ power 
about him, and, ech, Sirs, | wish Ye wad en- 
dow him wi' a little spunk and smeddum to aet 
for his sel’; for if Ye dinna he'll be but a bauckle 
i’ this warld, and a back-sitter i’ the next. 
Thou hast added ane to our family” (one of his 
sons had just married against his approbation). 
‘**So has been Thy will. It wad never hae been 
mine. But, if it is of Thee, do Thou bless the 
connection. But if the fule hath done it out o’ 
carnal desire, against a’ reason and credit, may 
the cauld rain o’ adversity settle in his habita- 
tion,” ete., ete. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, sends us the following copy of an inscription 
that may be seen in one of the cemeteries of that 
city. Its perusal may be consolatory to some of 
the readers of the Drawer who may be so unfor- 
tunate as to live at a distance from that smoky 
town: 

Din, Dan, my Passing bell 

Fare you well my Mother 

Burie me in my own Church-yard 
Beside my own dere Brother 
When I die my Cofin is Black 
With six Brite Angils on my back 
tow to Sing and tow to pray 

And tow to carry my sole away. 

Tus of a Fifteenth-Amendment friend : 

A gentleman traveling homeward from Atlanta 
met an old negro on whose hat was encircled 
the crape of grief. The gentleman said, ‘* You 
have lost some friend, I see?” 

**'Yes, massa.” 

** Was it a near or distant relative ?” 

‘* Well, pretty distant, massa—’bout twenty- 
four mile!” 


One hundred and six years ago there was born 
in London one who lived to achieve great emi- 
nence as a criminal lawyer at the Old Bailey, as 
a writer for the press, as a historian, and as a 
man of society—Mr. John Adolphus, ** Recol- 
lections of his Public Career and Private Life” 
have recently been prepared by his daughter, and 
have been favorably reviewed by the London 
press. From the day when he used to take 
pinches from Richard Cumberland’s snuff-box to 
the night when, in his seventy-fourth year, he 
turned into the Garrick’s Head to criticise the 
coarse mimicry of the ‘‘Judge and Jury,” he 
was a man about town, and familiar with literary 
cliques and theatrical celebrities. The memoirs 
of such a man ought to be, and are, rich in anec- 
dote. Among the celebrities were Theodore 
Hook, Barham, Charles Mathews the elder, 
Sydney Smith, Hood, Curran, ete., ete. On one 


page of the diarist we find a droll note about | 


Fauntleroy, the great forger, whom the ordi- 
nary of Newgate surprised in the performance of 
his last toilet, The convict, under a capital sen- 
tence that he knew would be carried out with- 
in an hour or two, was ‘‘ most carefully airing 
the shirt” in which he was hung. In another 
page the diarist, on the authority of the Duke of 


Sussex, tells how, when Earl Ferrars had been | 


convicted of murder, and great efforts were be- 
ing made to procure a pardon on the ground of 
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his insanity, his mother declined to bear witness 
to his madness, lest by doing so she should injure 
her daughters’ matrimonial prospects. ‘* Well,” 
said the anxious mother, ‘* but if I do, how am 
I to marry off my daughters?” Elsewhere in 
the volume we come upon mention of an extem- 
pore rhymester, who, on being challenged to 
dispose satisfactorily of such awkward words 
as Sennacherib and Jehoshaphat, answered in- 
stantly : 
“The valiant King Sennacherib 

Of any man could crack a rib, 

But could not of Jehoshaphat; 

I'll tel’ you why—he was so fat.” 
Of Barham we are told how, on hearing that a 
process had been discovered for reducing parch- 
ment to gelatine, he exclaimed, ‘*'That is good, 
for now a man not only eats his words, but his 
deeds also.” ‘To a clergyman who was hesita- 
ting to accept a small preferment because it was 
insufficient for his necessities, Sydney Smith ex 
claimed, ‘* Pooh, pooh! think of me; I have al- 
ways led the life of a razor—in hot water or ina 
scrape.” Of mots and anecdotes such as these— 
—some of them old, many new, and not a few 
very much mistold—Mrs. Henderson’s volume 
is a collection that professional conversational- 
ists and talkers at dinner-parties will not fail to 
turn to account; but it contains few stories 
more sensational and grimly humorous than the 
following entry in Adolphus’s diary: 

** May 8, 1840.—We had a dinner- party; 
among them Mrs. Mathews, and Curran, who 
told an amusing st6ry of an agent to a nobleman 
in Ireland. It was known to some ruffians in 
the neighborhood thit he had collected a large 
sum for rents due to his employer. In the mid- 
dle of the night he heard thieves breaking into 
his house. He jumped out of bed, and, arming 
himself with a carving-knife, stood behind the 
door, and closed it so that only one could enter 
at a time, which one would be shown in the 
moonlight, while he remained in the shade. Four 
of the thieves entered and were dispatched, one 
after another, those without not knowing what 
had happened. ‘The fifth saw a gleam of the 
blade in the moonlight, seized the man, and a 
tremendous scuffle ensued. The agent struck 
several blows with his weapon, but made no im- 
pression. He was got Gown, and his antagonist 
over him, when, feeling the knife, he found the 
point was bent. He had the presence of mind 
to press it strongly against the floor, so as to 
turn it back, stabbed his adversary dead, and, 
as he was alone in the house, and could have no 
assistance till the morning, retired to bed. He 
was knighted for the exploit. Some one said to 
him, ‘I wonder you could go to bed while there 
were on the floor the corpses of five persons 
whom you had killed.’ His answer was, ‘ Jt did 
make me very uneasy ; I could not get a wink of 
sleep for very nearly an hour !’” 

From the stories told by Mrs. Henderson to 
illustrate her father’s professional subtlety and 
acuteness the following may be taken as one of 
the best of them: 

‘* A very extraordinary criminal case was en- 
tirely decided by the knowledge my father had 
picked up of nautical affairs in his early voyages 
toand from the West Indies. ‘Two Lascars 
were on their trial for the murder of the captain 
of the ship; the evidence of the mate seemed 
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quite conclusive. In the course of it he said, 
however, that at the time of the murder there 
was great confusion, as the ship was in much 
peril, and requiring all the attention of the sail- 
ors to prevent her striking on a rock, My fa- 
ther, who defended the prisoners, asked so many 
questions as to the exact number of the crew, 
and where each man was, and what he was en- 
gaged in during this perilous time, that at last 
the judge whispered, ‘I suppose, Mr. Adolphus, 
those questions are to the purpose? I own I do 
not see it,’ thinking, doubtless, the time of the 
Court was being wasted. After a few more 
questions as to the special duty each man was 
performing, the witness had accounted for every 
man on board, the captain being below, and the 
tvo prisoners murdering him. My father fixed 
his eyes steadily on the witness, and said, in a 
searching and loud voice, ‘ Then who was at the 
helm?’ The wretched mate dropped down in 
a fit, and soon after confessed he was himself 
the murderer. In his false evidence he had 
given to each man his position, and forgotten the 
most material, or rather left none to fill it.” 

THERE are one or two humorous things in 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow’s “ Heart of the Continent” 
that are worth transferring to the Drawer. First 
is an account of what is called ‘* An Indian Vis 
it” to the house of a frontiers-man named Com- 
stock, showing what a good thing it is to have 
the ‘* friendly Indian” call on you: 

‘* Even where a tribe pretends to be friendly, its 
only distinction between that and the hostile 
bearing is that, instead of scalping you first and 
robbing you afterward, it takes all the property 
it can lay its hands on, and leaves your hair for 
a more convenient season. A band of ‘ friendly’ 
Sioux comes to a small settlement, stops at the 
first house, emaciates itself by drawing in the 
cheeks and abdomen, denotes by sepulchral grunts 
and distressed gestures that it has had nothing 
to eat for ‘three shneep’ (whereby three sleeps, 
or entire days and nights, are intended), seizes 
on every thing edible and, if the white feather is 
shown it, every thing portable which it can ap- 
preciate besides; confiscates guns, ammunition, 
and whisky ; and, having cleared out house num- 


ber one, goes in succession to every other dwell- | 
ing, with the same emaciation, gesture, and ap- | 
propriation, until it departs at the other end of | 


the settlement, stuffed beyond the elasticity of all 


conceivable animals save Indians and anacondas, | 
and loaded with the materials for a month's bar- | 
I asked Mary | 


ter and a fortnight’s ‘drunk.’ 
Comstock if she was not afraid of such visitors. 
‘Oh no!’ she replied; ‘we always get the guns 
out of sight when we are left alone by the men- 
folks, so that if the Indians come we needn't be 
robbed of what must defend us on a pinch; and 
if we see them coming, we bolt the doors, and 
talk to them through the shut window. Some- 
times they steal a march on us, and the first 


thing we know they're swarming in like bees— | 
asking for every thing they see, hunting for 


something to eat, and begging to be “ treated.” 
We generally give ‘em every thing they want to 
eat, but when it comes to liquor—not we! One 
young Indian last summer got mighty sassy 
when his band came here, and insisted on hav- 
ing something to drink. At last I got a bottle 
of Perry Davis's Pain-killer, and handed him 
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that. He just threw his head back, and took it 
down at one swallow. The next thing he gave 
such & yell, bolted through the door, and after 
that he never troubled me much.’ ”’ 

There was one of Ludlow’s party, a young 
Swiss watch-maker, who had spoken lightly ot 
the Mormons, and when he was told he was in 
the Territory of Utah his horror was Judicrously 
evident : : 

** His broken English deserted him entirely, and 
he fell back on his French. ‘Mon Dieu! ce 
n’était qu'une de mes petites plaisanteries! seule- 
ment ¢a—seulement, sculement—parole d’hon- 
neur! Je n’ai point de préjugés, moi! ‘Toute 
ma famille, nous sommes francs-penseurs—mon 
frere ainé est Voltairien. Ventrebleu! un des 
plus prééminens! Je suis philosophe—je ne 
crois rien de tout. Adolphe (c'est notre cadet- 
Ja), il n’a que vingt ans, et ses liaisons montent 
jusq’a deux fois ce numéro! il est vrai libertin— 
vrai Don Giovanni! Moi je n’ai point de pré- 
jugés—quant aux mormons, de mon enfance 
jai éprouvé pour ces braves gens des sentiments 


| leseplus respectueuses, les plus affectionnés. Que 
| voulez-vous ? 


Une femme, deux femmes, trois, 
quatre, cing, cent, mil—c’est égal! Mais quoi! 
Si je resterais @ Salt-Lac—je ne me génerais pas 
per larithmétique—je me marierais, je vous le 
jure! deux fois par mois—réguliér-r-r-r-ement.’” 


As to waltzing, there’s no doubt at all about 
its being pleasant. The difficulty lies in execu- 
ting the manceuvre. The mode of execution 
adopted by one party, at least, is perfectly sim- 
ple, and may be practiced with impunity by any 
one, 

‘* Tow is it,” said one swell, who never could 
please the damsels, to another, who was immense- 
ly popular—“‘ how is it that all the women want 
to waltz with you, and say that no one can waltz 
so well? How do you manage it?” 

To which the swell replied, ‘* Why, my dear 
fellow, J just hold them and let them kick !” 


Simpy to put on record the gushing style in 
which they celebrate local events in the Rocky 
Mountains, we copy the following, sent to the 
Drawer by a friend in Missoula, Montana: 


GRAND INAUGURATION BALL! 
OPENING OF THE NEW COURT-HOUSE IN MISSOULA 
WILL BE FORMALLY INAUGURATED BY THE 
CITIZENS OF THIS COUNTY 


THE 


on 
Tvespay Eventna, June 20, 1871, 


xy a 

GRAND SALTATORY REUNION! 
in honor of the completion of the first Temple sacred 
to Justice erected in Western Montana. 

The lofty and splendidly proportioned Court-Room 
of the Beautiful Edifice has been decided upon as the 
most appropriate place for celebrating the auspicious 
event. 

The Managers confidently expect that the pleasure 
of your own company, and the lustre shed by the at- 
tendance of your lady, will materially contribute to ren- 
der this brilliant occasion an unqualified success. 

Tickets (Including Sybarite Refection), $6. 


Tuer is infinite drollery in Ruskin, pro- 
vided you regard him as a wag, and read him 


with jocular intent. His last book has the pop- 
ular title of ‘* Fors Clavigera,” which he defines 
to be *“‘ many things.” These ‘‘things” he pub- 
lishes on costly ‘‘cream-colored paper, with a 
margin undimeath which you can write on if 
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you like;” that style of publication, he main- 
tains, being ‘‘a proper form of book for any man 
to have who can keep his books clean, and if he 
can not he has no business with books at all.” 
Mr. Ruskin meekly says, ‘‘ I am not an unselfish 
person, nor an evangelical one; I have no par- 
ticular pleasure in doing good ; neither do I dis- 
like doing it so much as to expect to be reward- 
ed for it in another world.” His views about 
Government, Liberalism, Conservatism, and De- 
struction are droll to a degree, and his wishes as 
to the ultimate fate of the city of New York are 
splendid. Let us take a little Ruskin: 

‘* And, first, I beg you most solemnly to con- 
vince yourselves of the partly comfortable, part- 
ly formidable fact, that your prosperity is in 
your own hands; that only in a remote degree 
does it depend on external matters, and least. of 
all on forms of government. In all times of 
trouble the first thing to be done is to make the 
most of whatever forms of government you have 
got by setting honest men to work them (the 
trouble, in all probability, having arisen only 
JSrom the want of such); and, for the rest, you 
must in no wise concern yourselves about them; 
more particularly it would be lost time to do so 
at this moment, when whatever is popularly said 
about governments can not but be absurd from 
want of definition of terms. Consider, for in- 
stance, the ridiculousness of the division of 
parties into ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Conservative.’ There 
is no opposition whatever between those two 
kinds of men. There is opposition between 
Liberals and Iliberals—that is to say, between 
people who desire liberty and who dislike it. J 


that I must be a Conservative. A Conservative 
is a person who wishes to keep things as they 
are; and he is opposed to a Destructive, who 
wishes to destroy them, or to an Innovator, who 
wishes to alter them. 
liberal, there are many things I should like to 
destroy. I should like to destroy most of the 
railroads in England, and all the railroads in 
Wales. I should like to destroy and rebuild the 
Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery, and 
the East End of London; and to destroy, with- 
out rebuilding, the new town of Edinburgh, the 
north suburb of Geneva, and the city of New 
York (1!!). Thus in many things I am the re- 
verse of Conservative—nay, there are some long- 
established things which I hope to see changed 
before I die; but I want still to keep the fields 
of England green and her cheeks red; and that 
girls should be taught to courtesy, and boys to 
take their hats off, when a professor or other- 
wise dignified person passes by; and that kings 
should keep their crowns on their heads, and 
bishops their crosiers in their hands, and should 
duly recognize the significance of the crown and 
the use of the crook.,....Men only associate in 
parties by sacrificing their opinions, or by hav- 
ing none worth sacrificing; and the effect of 
party government is always to develop hostilities 
and hypocrisies, and to extinguish ideas...... 
Even with respect to convenience only, it is 
not yet determinable by the evidence of history 
what is absolutely the best form of government 
to live under. ‘There are, indeed, said to be re- 
publican villages [towns?] in America where 
every body is civil, honest, and substantially 
comfortable ; but these villages have several un- 


Now, though I am an I1- | 
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fair advantages: there are no lawyers in them, 
no town councils, and no parliaments. Such 
republicanism, if possible on a large scale, would 
be worth fighting for; though in my own private 
mind I confess 1 should like to keep a few law- 
yers for the sake of their wigs—and the faces 
under them—generally very grand when they 
are really good lawyers, and for their (uuprofes- 
sional) talk. 

‘* The first object of all work—not the principal 
one, but the first and necessary one—is to get 
food, clothes, lodging, and fuel. It is quite pos- 
sible to have too much of all these things, I 
know a great many gentlemen who eat too large 
dinners ; a great many ladies who have too many 
clothes. I know there is lodging to spare in 
London, for I have several houses there myself 
which I can’t let......Now it is perfectly true that 
you may sometimes sell a picture for a thousand 
pounds; but the chances are greatly against 
your doing so—much more than the chances of 
a lottery. In the first place, you must paint a 
very clear picture; and the chances are greatly 
against your doing that. In the second place, 
you must meet with an amiable picture-dealer ; 
and the chances are somewhat against your doing 
that. In the third place, the amiable picture- 
dealer must meet with a fool; and the chances 
are not always in favor even of his doing that— 
though, as I gave exactly the sum in question for 
a picture myself only the other day, it is not for 
me to say so.” 


From the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mark Lemon” 


| we quote the following: 
am a violent Illiberal, but it does not follow | 


‘* A brusque but wealthy ship-owner of Sunder- 
land once entered the London office of Mr. 
Lindsay on business. ‘Noo, is Lindsay in? 
inquired the Northern diamond in the rough. 
‘Sir?’ exclaimed the clerk to whom the inquiry 
was addressed. ‘ Well, then, is Mister Lindsay 
in, seest thou?’ ‘He will be in shortly,’ said 
the clerk. ‘Will you wait?’ The Sunderland 
ship-owner intimated that he would wait, and was 
ushered into an adjacent room, where a person 
was busily engaged in copying some statistics. 
Our Sunderland friend paced the room several 
times, and presently, walking to the table where 
the other occupant of the room was seated, took 
careful note of the writer’s doings. The copier 
looked up inquiringly, when the Northerner said, 
‘Thou writes a bonny hand, thou dost.’ ‘I 
am glad you think so,’ was the reply. ‘Ah, 
thou dost ; thou macks thy figures weel; thou’rt 
just the chap I want.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the 
Londoner. ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said Sunderland. 
‘I’m a man of few words. Noo, if thou'lt come 
ower to canny aud Soonderland, thou seest, I'l 
gie thee a hoondred and twenty pound a year, 
and that’s a plum thou doesn’t meet with every 
day in thy life, I reckon. Noo, then?’ ‘The 
Londoner thanked the admirer of his penmanship 
most gratefully, and intimated that he would like 
to consult Mr. Lindsay upon the subject. ‘ Ah, 
that’s reet,’ said our honest friend—‘ that's 
reet; all fair and above-board with ——: that’s 
reet;’ and in walked Mr. Lindsay, who cordial- 
ly greeted his Sunderland friend ; after which the 
gentleman at the desk gravely rose and informed 
Mr. Lindsay of the handsome appointment which 
had been offered to him in the Sunderland ship- 
owner's office. ‘ Very well,’ said Mr. Lindsay, 
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In one of the Down-East States there was, some 
years a certain judg 
court whom we will call Judge ¢ 
tute of that State excluded 
any jurisdiction 
real estate was called in question ; allowed 
in such case to be transmitted 
the request of either 
A case of landlord i and ten: int came one 
; Judge Cush. In the * the 
rial it appeared that the title to the real estate 
was in question. Defendant called the judge's 
to the matter, and asked him if he 
fied of the fact. The judge assented. 
‘Then,” said the defendant, ‘will your Hon- 
or have upon the record to that 


nty-five ago, in e of a jus- 
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‘Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, 
. cord the fact that the 
estate in this case is called in qu 

The clerk did so. 

‘* Now,” said the judge, 
you wish to hi 


** enter 
title to the 
estion.” 


upon 


your real 


*Mr. Plaintiff, do 
ive this case carried up?” 

‘No,” said the plaintiff. 

** Mr. Deft ndant,” 
carried up ? 

‘No, defendant; ‘‘it is enough for 
me that your "Honor has no jurisdiction after it 
once appea that 
question.’ 

* Mr. 
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with 


said he, ‘‘do you wish 


sai the 


the title to real estate is in 


rs 
Clerk! Mr. Clerk!” said the judge, 
dignity and greater heat, ‘‘ erase 
that, erase that. This isan imposition upon the 
Court. Erase that, and enter judgment for the 
plaintiff.” 

So he ignored the fact, and took jurisdiction, 
and carried the day against the statute. 
Rufus Choate 
appointed, who 
and often 


a new district- 
was 


In the da 
attorney 
in h 


ys of 
was exceedingly 
made excuses for 
account. One day, however, 
in to attend to a case 
which he professed he was not ready to try, 
did not know of a certain 
upon the subject. 

*Hamph!’ sai i Choate; ‘‘ he has been plead- 
ing ignorance of the law for months, and I beg 
he may not now be allowed successfully to plead 


it 
ignorance of the fact.” 


rusty Is law, 
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attorney was called 
be- 
he 


cause agreement 


THAT same Judge Cush once had a dog case, 
in which the ownership of the canine was in dis- 
pute. The evidence was conflicting and the 
judge became confused. 

*Stop!” said he; ‘‘ stop right there. 


We'll 
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settle this matter very shortly. You, Mr. Clerk, 
hold on to the dog. You, Mr. Plaintiff, go out 
into the far corner of the room out there. You, 
Mr. Defendant, come into this corner up here. 
Now both of you whistle, and, Mr. Clerk, let loose 
the dog.” 

So said, so done; but the dog sprang between 
the legs of the by-standers and ‘‘ scooted” out of 
the door. 

** Very extraordinary! very extraordinary !” 
said the judge. ‘‘I can’t understand that. 
Mr. Clerk, on the whole, as the plaintitf couldn't 
prove his case when I gave him the chance, you 
may enter judgment for the defendant.” ‘ 

A sELEcT squad of us went from an inland 
village to the Ohio River on a fishing excursion. 
No sooner had we pitched our tent and rigged 
our tackle than we were honored with a visit 
from Jake Henthorn. Jake is a man of too in- 
dependent a spirit to be tyrannized over by des- 
potic fashion or arbitrary conventionalities. Ac- 
cordingly he goes barefoot twelve months in the 
year; and in consequence of the expanded val 
ley which his ‘‘ footsy-tootsies” make in the mud 

frequently in the vicinity of hen-roosts) he is 
best known as ‘‘ Barefooted Jake.” However, 
it is not with Jake’s ‘‘ bug-mashers” that we have 
but with the ‘‘elastic receptivity” of his 
maw. One morning Bill Lynch and I were 
running the fishing business, while Bill Read 
prepared breakfast. Jake's instincts prompt- 
ed him to ‘*shassay’’ around the fire, and feast 
his nostrils on the odor of a ten-pound perch 
which was then baking. In due time Lynch 
and I returned to camp for our breakfasts, and 
found Read coming in with an armful of wood. 

** Well, how about grub?” was our greeting. 

** Oh, allright; [ll set it out for you in a min- 
boys. But just come this way, and see the 
nicest baked perch you ever laid eyes on.” 

We went and we looked; but saw only a rick 
of bones, from which every fibre of meat had been 
picked! Jake had been there before us. I don't 
distinctly remember whether we swore or not. It 
don’t seem to me as if we did. Anyhow, we ate 
breakfast without fish. 

During the afternoon, while we were all loun- 
ging on the bank, Jake yawned, and drawled out : 

‘I'd like to have as many fish as I could eat, 
jist onst. I hain’t had a mess since Tom Whit- 
ten ketched the big cat-fish.” 

‘* Jake,” said I, in a tone meant to be scorn- 
fully sarcastic, ‘‘ I thought you had a pretty fair 
mess this morning. You ate at least fifteen 
pounds,” 

‘Oh yes,” replied Jake, ‘‘I ate that ; 
I mean is a reel, reg’lar mess.” 


to do, 


ute, 


but what 


A new idiom comes to us from Newark, New 
Jersey : 

Our servant, writes our correspondent, is a 
newly arrived German, and was sent by my wife 
to the fish-market to get a ‘‘she shad.” She re 
turned with the article, and a very red face be 
sides, and in a state of rage exclaimed, 

**T don't know why dem beebles laff so mit 
me!” 

** What did you say to them, Katy?” 

** Why,” answered the honest Teuton, ‘‘I ask 
dem for a wife shad, and dey all laugh mit 
me.” 








